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To make “something new” is the ambition of i 
many paint manufacturers. To make “something 
good” is the ambition of all. To make something 


*new and good is the ambition realized by the pro- 


gressive manufacturers who are making 40-40-20%. 


For economy in plant maintenance the value of durable 
material is beyond dispute. We advocate the use of The 


New Jersey Zinc Company’s Corrugated Zinc Sheets— 
Many | 
Zinc through and through—as a permanent roofing material. i « 
gathered 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The New Jersey Zinc Company Es 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Pasnts ene 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Subscription Price for the United States, $5.00; Canada, $7.00; other foreign countries, $10.00 per annum, payable in advance. Single 


spies, fifteen cents each. 


Advertising rates will be furnished upon application ; questionable or undesirable advertisements will not be accepted. 


Kindly address all communications in the name of the publication and make all remittances payable to OIL, PAINT anp DRUG 
REPORTER, Inc. Telephone, John 2357. Cable Address, Reporter, New York. 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
Cleveland, October 21 to 23, 1925 


Many notable and lengthy steps in further in- 
justrial progress were taken by the allied bat- 
lions of the paint and varnish industry, which 
gathered in Cleveland, Ohio, in record-making 
numbers during the week of October 19. 

The National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, first to meet in annual convention during 
jaint and varnish week, and the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, which 
came next on the schedule, voted to get still closer 
together in their activities for the industry. They 
will shortly have a general manager in common. 
And in this joint direction, the National Paint, 
0il and Varnish Association also will share. So, 
the cause of unified activity in the association 
feld of the paint and varnish industry has been 
materially strengthened. 

George V. Horgan, now secretary of the Na- 
onal Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, has 
ren proposed as the joint business manager in 
the plan of coordination laid down by the edu- 
tional bureau. The recommendations made in 
lls connection will be considered by a committee 
consisting of the three incoming presidents, R. B. 
hobinette, of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association; J. Sibley Felton, of the Paint Manu- 
l4acturers’ Association of the United States, and 
4D. Graves, of the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, together with the respective 
wutgoing presidents, E. V. Peters, D. A. Kohr, and 
8 Be Woodbridge. The executive committee of 
ie National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
= pass finally on the suggestion. 

*he opening session of the N. P., O. & V. A. 
vention preceded the reception to President 
and Mrs. E. V. Peters, Wednesday evening. At 
Us session Mr. Peters presented as his pvesi- 
fitial address a most able and complete anal- 
‘ss of conditions obtaining in connection with 
“e manufacture and distribution of paints and 
Vanishes. As a part of this review he gave his 
iearers an informative array of statistical data 
wtich covered productive capacities, outputs, 
“es and prospects in all branches of this 
industry, 

This year’s N. P., O. & V. A. meeting was a 
totable one for numerous progressive develop- 
hey For one thing, the association has assumed 
pe ee of the national “Clean-Up and 
& L A campaign, An offer by Allen W. Clark, 
: ae aero his interests in the bureau 
tion eee Meant Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
Purther = ne accepted by the convention. 
the industry et tiaation of cost accounting for 
individual ae decided upon. A plan for the 
‘ commits P ication of a system was offered by 
oe a tne manufacturers’ association, 
resenting eae approved, and the bureau, rep- 
eloped. Tie — lations: will, be further de- 
, “ational Paint, Oil and Varnish 


Associati s ; 
plan, ‘tion will assist in the application of the 
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Past year’s work .f the National “Save the 


Sultace”’ Cy; ie : - 
oer Campaign was reviewed by Ernest T. 


R B. Robinette, 





= ewig clected president of the Na- 
Sam enene anc arnish Association, is secretary 
eattrer of the Tropical Paint & Oil daenee, 
association has been active as a vice-president of 
. Years, id a member ot various committees 

. c > 
ford, Onto, *ette was born January 16, 1878, at tsed- 
i the an he was seven years old, his father 
"as nineteen Fp moved to Cleveland. When he 
f Whom h uS mother died, leaving three children, 
Schools in Cewie the eldest. He attended public 
’ge, when sah ‘and until he was fifteen years of 
College at night. I to work, later attending business 
tandard Oil Co; His first employment was with the 
em; by a any at Cleveland. In 1896 he was 
In 19 2, Atlantic Refining Company, Cleve- 
« Ae took charge of the refinery office 


Trigg, chairman, fand the subcommittee heads, 
and an outline of the plans for the coming year, 
with the national advertising program, was pre- 
sented. Norris B. Gregg, chairman of the educa- 
tional bureau, with the assistance of the heads 
of the various departments of the bureau, made 
reports of most gratifying progress, particularly 
in the tung oil development. One of the most 
interesting reports on promotional activity was 
that for flax development by C. T. Nolan. It was 
clearly shown in this report that only through 
the efforts of the paint and varnish committee 
was the growing of flax in the United States kept 





R. B. Robinette 


The New President : 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


of the Lake Carriers’ Oil Company, Coraopolis, Pa. 
In January, 1903, he was employed by the Fred G. 
Clark Company, Cleveland. 

December 1, 1903, Mr. Robinette joined with George 
Cc. Hascall in a partnership operating as the Tropical 
Oil Company, Cleveland, which was later changed to 
the Tropical Paint & Oil Company. He has been sec- 
retary and treasurer of the latter company since 
its incorporation in 1906. Among other connections 
Mr. Robinette is secretary of the Hascall Paint 
Company, Cleveland; director of the Midland Bank, 
Cleveland ;: director of the Colonial Savings & Loan 
Company, Lakewood, Ohio; president of the Lake- 
wood Board of Education, Lakewood; vice-president 
of the Westwood Country Club, Rocky River, Ohio; 
vice-president of the Clifton Club, Lakewood; director 
of the Cleveland chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association; president of the Cleveland Rotary Club ; 
vice-president of the Community Betterment Council 


at a volume which assured against absolute de- 
pendence on a foreign supply of flaxseed. This 
work was highly commended as “enlightened self- 
ishness” with the wildest influence for good, an 
address by Dr.. Coulter, a leader in agricultural 
education in the Northwest. 


Inspiring and encouraging addresses were char- 
acteristic of the convention. Ernest T. Trigg gave 
a splendid review of the business situation, out 
of which came a declaration of the attitude of the 
association in the tax question. This was sent, in 
official copy, to President Coolidge and the con- 
gressional committee. Edward Sanders, secretary 
to the President, immediately sent to George V. 
Horgan, secretary of the association, the following 
acknowledgment:— 


The telegram signed by yourself and Mr. R. B. 
Robinette, president, National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, has been received and your suggestions 
will be placed before the president. 


Colonel Leonard Ayres, one of Cleveland’s lead- 
ing bankers and an economist of national repute, 
gave the convention a comprehensive picture of 
the occurrence and significance of business cycles. 
He explained the four basic factors which influ- 
ence the rises and falls of business activity, and 
from his interpretation of these influences he drew 
the optimistic conclusion that business would ex- 
perience increasing prosperity for another twelve- 
month. 

In point of registered attendance, this year’s 
convention placed a new record in the annals of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
Upward of nine hundred persons were enrolled, 
Another new and gratifying record was set in 
the matter of prompt and full attendance at the 
business sessions. This was attributed by the 
presiding officer and by others commenting upon 
the good showing, to the good-natured spirit of 
rivalry engendered among the several club delega- 
tions by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter’s offer 
of prize banners for the best-attending accred- 
ited delegations. Twenty-eight clubs were con- 
testants for these prizes. The winners in the 
several classes were:— 

First class (less than ten accredited delegates)— 
Atlanta Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

First class (second prize)—-Milwaukee Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. 

Second class (ten to fourteen accredited dele- 
gates)—Paint and Oil Club of New England. 

Third class (fifteen to twenty-four accredited 
delegates)—No contestants. 

Fourth class (Thirty or more accredited dele- 
gates)—Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York, 

The associations are out after new records for 
the paint and varnish industry as a whole. They 
have set up this new objective: “Our New Goal; 
Triple the Industry by 1931.” One of the first 
new plans to be applied to this purpose will be a 
collective exhibition at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia next year. 
of the Cleveland Welfare Federation; member of 
the Cleveland Athletic Club, National Town and 
Country Club, Cleveland Chamber of Industry and 
Lakewood Chamber of Commerce. 

He has been actively interested in the affairs of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association for a 
number of years. He was a director of the asso- 
ciation in 1917, president of the Cleveland Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club in 1918-19, second vice-president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
in 1918, vice-president of the central zone of the as- 
sociation in 1924. 

Mr. Robinette has been active in civic and chari- 
table work in Cleveland, as well as Lakewood, the 
suburb in which he makes his home. He married 
Dawn Waldeck, of Cleveland, August 11, 1909. They 
have three boys, fifteen, thirteen and seven years old. 
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5000 DEALERS KNOW 


there are quick profits in this 
strongly advertised specialty 


HE steadily increasing public demand 

for Barreled Sunlight has built up profit- 
able counter business for more than 5000 
dealers. Strong national advertising is con- 
stantly attracting new prospects. Every user 
becomes a regular customer and a booster for 
this smooth, washable white paint finish that 
covers better than enamel, costs less, and is 
easy to apply. 

7 * a 

Stocking Barreled Sunlight does not require 
abiginvestment. There is at one color and 
one grade, in a few sizes from 3 pint to 5 gal- 
lons. Dealers find that Barreled Sunlight’s 
unusual qualities fill a real gap in their other- 
wise complete lines. 


Effective window display material is available 
for any dealer who wants to take advantage 


of the powerful Barreled Sunlight advertising 
now running every month in 25 magazines. 
Electros for local newspaper advertising are 
also supplied on request. 

Use the coupon to get a free sample can of 
Barreled Sunlight and complete dealer propo 
sition. 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Fact ry ar d Main Offices 
9 DUDLEY STREET—PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
. ‘ ante T “Save the s sufi rand co 
Distributors in all princtpal citi | you save all"Asshing { 


nn Lee 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
9 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us free sample can of Barreled Sunlight and 
complete dealer proposition. 
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President 
R. B. ROBINETTE, Cleveland 
Vice-Presidents 


Southern Zone 


D. J. DEVLIN, New Orleans E. T. 


Canada 
Ww. B. RAMSAY, Montreal 
Western Zone 
MARSHALL DILL, San Francisco 
Central Zone 
R. FEE JOHNSTON, Cincinnati 
Eastern Zone 
w. P. ALLEN, ‘Wilmington, Del. 
Treasurer 


D. W. FIGGIS, New York 


CHARLOTTE—G., 
COLORADO—Frank 


Executive Commttee 
L. R. ATWOOD, Louisville (one year) 
N. G. GREGG, New York (two years) 
TRIGG, Philadelphia (three years) 
New Members of Board of Directors 


Representing Affiliated Clubs 
A\TLANTA—V. P. Warren. 
BALTIMORE—George Barth. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK—P. L. 


Hevit Jones. 


FORT WORTH—I. F. Watkins. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Miller. 


A, Taylor. 
SOUTH 
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The New Official Family 


LOS ANGELES—F. M. Brininstool. 
MACON—H. K. 
MEMPHIS—W. F. O’Brien (two years) 
MIAMI—H. FE. Platt. 

NEW ORLEANS—Carl F. Speh. 
NEW YORK—Charles 
OQAKLAND—C. E. 
PITTSBURGH—Charles J. 
PUGET SOUND 


Jarrett. 


iy Roh, 


Butler, 


Caspar. 
(Seattle)—P. M. Carter. 
SAN DIEGO—C. W. Jackson. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—D. B. Helm, 


Representing Individual Members 


sEEND—George L. O'Brien. 


Proceedings of the N.P.O.&V.A. Convention 


Wednesday, October 21 


Opening Session, Wednesday Evening 


.ual convention of this great organiza- 
iton. Iam sure that the men who thirty- 
eight years ago started this organization 
would have been greatly surprised and 
could hardly appreciate what this organi- 
zation has grown to had they been around 
this hotel today. Surely they had no 
idea at that time that this organization 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of 
te National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
cation Was convened Wednesday evening, 
qetober 21, at 9:15 o’clock in the ball- 
wom of the Hotel ¢ levaland, Cleveland, 
ohio. R. B. Robinette, Cleveland, vice- 
president for the Central zone was in the 
Chairman Robinette :—We will formally 
gen this convention tonight by singing 
two verses of “America,” the first and last 
verses, Mr. Smythe will lead us in sing- 


would ever grow to be what it is today. 
had a 


They, of course, wonderful ‘dea, 


» audience was led in singing the 
frst and last ae of “‘America” by 
Harper Garcia Smythe. 

Sbairman Robinette :—It has been the 
astom of this organization for many 
vars, and I think very fitting, that we 
should ask divine blessing before we pro- 
wed with the regular program. I have 
the pleasure of introducing the Rev. Dr. 
Hiramn Foulkes, Old Stone Church of the 
Public Square, who will invoke the divine 


blessing. 


Rev, Fulkes:—O, Thou who are the 
surce of light and life. we bring our 
fiends to Thee tonight and pray that 





u mayest be with them in their midst, 
in the fellowship of the hour, in order 
tht there may be the spirit of unity that 
hinds up together, and that from the 
fountain of life that flows from Thee, we 
may drink those spiritual refreshings that 
stall make us better men and _ better 
women and enjoy to the full everything 
that Thou hast given unto us, with a 
ickened sense of service and responsi- 
ility. ; 
And grant that the fellowship of this 
wening hour and the words that are 
soken and the kindling of friendships as 
fiend meets friend may make this a 
memorable hour, and that it may speed 
upon our way unafraid and unashamed, 
And we ask it all, our Father, for the 
seat love Thou hast for all Thy children, 
His Name, Whom we call our Brother, 
ad our Master. Amen! 


Charman’s Salutatory Address 


Chairman Robinette :—I am tempted at 
the outset tonight to just tell you of a 
litte incident that is just one of the many 
Reulliar little things that we experience 
nhandliing a great convention such as 
this, 
On Tuesday morning of this week I 
brought into this hotel, when I brougnt 
ny grips and moved in here for the 
wek, a little package containing the 
jrogram for Wednesday evening’s open- 
mg performance. I had not been in the 
hotel two minutes before a dozen of 
th fellows came up to me and wanted 
that and the other thing. 
Iturned the grips and my topcoat over 
a bellboy and hung on to this package 
of programs, because I surely wanted to 
ret them placed somewhere where I could 
fnd them. In a few minutes I woke up 
to the fact that I had lost that package 
ot programs, so I started the hotel in a 
antic search for those programs and 
fnally located them, by a system of trac- 
ig, in Mr. Peters’s room, so I figured 
that the programs were perfectly safe. 
And I left them right there where Mr. 
relers would take care of them. 
This evening I started up to Mr. Peters’s 
nom to get this package of programs— _ the 
and there were no programs there. They I 
aid at the office of the hotel that they brings confidence” is one of the keynotes 
had been sent to my room. I went to of an organization such as this. We can- 
'y room—no programs. So I went back not meet year after year, attend these 
“wn to the management and I said, “We business sessions, mingle socially and have 
rnply havé got to have those programs the fine times that we have at tnese or- 
tore 8:30 tonight.” So they started the ganization meetings without breeding 
wise detective on a search for these eoniidence. This continual association, in 
2%, brograms, finally locating them just be- aj] sorts of things with relation to this 
@ I went into dinner, after having fpusiness, must just naturally breed con- 
token open two of six bales of waste fidence. 
wPer in the basement of this building. I am frank to say that I count among 
» Programs were pretty badly roughed some of the very best friends I have in 
trout the young lady in charge of the this world some of the men and women in 
Wers of the hotel told me she was this industry, particularly men I have 
d muing them and that they would be come in contact with in serving on various 
moothed out in a little while. committees and in various ways In con» 
ts explaining this situation to Mr. nection with the National Paint, Oil and 
fan and he said, “That accounts for Warnish Association. 












E. V. 


but the modern trend of things has made 
trade organizations a necessity. We must 
mingle and mix with those who are in the 
mame line of business that we are in in 
order to properly progress and get on in 
modern business world. 5 

think that old saying of, ‘Contact 





‘litte incident that happene? in my I look forward every year to this meet- 
om. A fellow rushed into the room ing and to greeting again those friends 
“d pulled a flashlight out of his pocket who perhaps I haven't seen for twelve 
and looked under the bed and began (lng months, and yet tne time only seems 
“ching around’ and Ceorge said, as a day as we gather again in some tiew 





N at’s t} ; 
; § he big 
ld, “House 
grams.” 


place to attend these business sessions 
and enjoy the wonderful social features 
that we have in connection with them. 

few years ago the things that were 
common in the business world and 


idea?” And the man 
detective, looking for the 








rtiends, we are here tonight for the A 
quite 





al opening of the thirty-eighth an- 









were accepted as almost a _ necessity 
would put one in prison today. That 
simply snows that progress has been made 
in Our business dealings. We wouidn't 
think or aoing the things today that ten 
years ago we perhaps al. of us did, and 
did because it was the common thing to 
do. Vhose things* are frowned upon to 
day. WUur government has taken a iead- 
ing hand in weeding out a lot or those 
things, and it is through organizations 
such as this of ours that the government 
has been given a nelping hand. We our- 


selves have cleaned house in our own 
induetry and we have a beiter industry 
as a result. 


This constant contact and association 


Peters 


The Presiding Officer 


just naturally brings better understand- 
ing. Things that we did in competition 
a few years ago we wouldn't think of 


today, because we know the men heading 
these great organizations as Bill, Jim, or 


John. We meet them here, we _ shake 
hands with them, we play golf with 
them, we sit in our meetings together, 


and things that we might have done once 
today we certainly wouldn’t do today 
because of those conditions. 

We have here, I believe, this week the 
largest attendance that the industry has 
ever had, and I can’t help but feet first 
of all that it is a tribute to the president 
of this organization, to Mr. Peters, who 
has served us so well during the past 
year, unselfishly and has given all that 
the trade really needed in the way of 
service, done it faithfully and willingiy; 
but I also think that the geographical 
location here has had something to do 
with it, but on top of all that, it seems 
to me a vindication of the joint meeting 
of our combined associations within one 
week, enabling us to have our various 
conferences in which various groups are 
interested and yet get the program over 
so that every one may leave home not 
later than Sunday previous to the con- 
vention (with a few exceptions, of course, 
in the case of those who come from dis- 
tant points) and get back home for busi- 
ness again the following week. 

I believe that that leads to efficiency. 


I think we have had waste effort and 
energy in our organizations here and 
tnat we are taking a step forward when 
We plan our affairs so as to be able to 
fet througn with it as we are doing this 
year witnin one weer, 

What a wonderful thing it is to be a 
member of an industry whose entire effort 
is devoted to public service. The thing 
out of which we make our living, the 
product the use of which means a better 
community. No place that paint is used 
but what the conditions are better, the 
Sanitary conditions are better and the 
surroundings are more beautiful. 

_How agreeable it is that we are asso- 
ciated in an industry of which we can be 
proud and we can honestly and justly say 
that we are acting in the public service 
in making our daily bread All the more 
reason that we *should watch our opera- 
tions, conduct our business on a _ high 
plane, so that no one can point the finger 
of scorn at us. 

_1 am_ not going to take a lot of your 
time tonight. I just wanted to say those 
few words, and without going any further 
I will introduce you to a man whom every 
one in the city of Clevaland is very proud. 
I refer to our city manager here in Cleve- 
land. I have known him since I was high 
enough to know any one, and while we 
have adopted the city manager form of 
government here in Cleveland, I think 
this man himself with his personality is 
what has made it the outstanding success 
that it is. Within the past few weeks. 
approaching a fall campaign, we have all 
parties, including the independents, quar- 
reling in our city council because each 
one of them claims the responsibility for 
having found this man: William R. Hop- 
kins, city manager of Cleveland. 


Welcome to Cleveland 


William R. Hopkins:—As I worked my 
way through the crowd downstairs and 
later as I have been sitting here looking 
over this audience, I have come to the 
conclusion that the paint and varnish 
business must be mighty good. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it has occurred to me that if 
the council should exercise a power very 
carefully preserved to it in the charter by 
which it may very effectually change the 
occupation of the city manager, this busf2" 
ness of yours might be worth a real look 
before I go to work again. 

You know, this gathering really is more 
than interesting; it is a very striking 
thing. I wonder if there is any place in 
the world. besides this country and our 
sister country, where such a gathering is 
possible. I wonder if there is any one 
industry in any other country in the 
world where so many people. not only 
have the disposition to come together in 
a friendly and social way, strengthening 
their personal ties as they improve their 
business understandings, but who could 
afford to do it. This show must cost 
some money. And I know enough about 
business to know that most of these men 
would not be here if it had not been 
pretty well demonstrated to the institu- 
tions with which they are connected that 
it is very much worth while to have them 
come to these gatherings. 

That reminds me of a condition that 


existed when I was a youngster and 
worked in the mills out here. It re- 
minds me how different it all was. In 


those days we had a fence (I don’t know 
whether it was nine feet high or twelve 
feet high) around the place. The theory 
of the fence was to make it impossible 
for any of our competitors to discover 
any of the brilliant ideas that we were 
using inside of the fence. 


Well, eventually, you know, they put 
those concerns together Into the _ steel 
corporation. and then we discovered that 
for every one idea that the fence kept in- 
side, there were at least twenty better 
ones that it kept outside. 

So IT think business generally has dis- 
covered finally that the old-fashioned 
notion of each fellow trying to hold to 
himself and conceal any little bit of 
knowledge he may have, trying to cash 
in privately on whatever thing he might 
learn to do a little better is the poorest 
business in the world because no matter 
how clever he may be, there are a great 


many other people in the business who 
also have clever ideas, and that pros- 
perity lies not in the small number of 


clever ideas carefulyl concealed from your 
competitors even but in the large number 
of clever ideas used by everybody in the 
business. 

And so these gatherings mark a tre- 
mendous improvement. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about that. It seems to me as I 
look at this crowd that you in this busi- 
ness must have succeeded in doing what 
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This is an age of machines and quantity produc- 
tion—which is just why men count more than ever 
before. Factories and equipment may be a good 
deal alike; even cans are not so different one from 
another. But when you come to the men behind 
the mechanical facilities which produce the cans, 
there you reach the very heart of the business; and 
nothing is so important. 
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It is Canco men who make Canco Service a living 
fact, embracing the knowledge, ability and intent to 
work for you in such a way as to justify your conf- 
dence and retain your co-operation. 
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people haven't been able 
keep track of the automo- 
t all and of the gasoline 
know that for some years 


ine automo. 
Oe if yo" 
pile business 


psiness, YOU 


they ha been trying desperately 
10" minate the knocking. 
‘0 from this crowd, what- 


. udgi 
vow. you may not have managed to 


far as this business is concerned, 


0, 60 v that you have pretty well elimi- 
11a Ne knock. In fact, I understand 
nat you conduct a sort of all-for-one and 


for-all campaign in your advertising 
ae" nich, no matter what you may say 
a a other privately about each other, 
oe unanimous in telling the whole 
ou * that if wants to save its soul 
worl reserve its self-respect it must use 
and pody’s paint and somebody’s varnish. 
- ou trust to luck as to who gets the 
ae. Of course, that is the best 
pysiness in the world. 
“mere was 2 long time when I had to 
frequently into a part of the South 
e e they hadn’t discovered that there 
whereych a thing as paint. You know, 
= were such places! Paint has even 
-. there lately. The one impression 
fot ways had as I went through that 
ue tain country down there and saw all 


et puildings, no one of which had 
a been touched with a brush, was of 


she hymn which tells us about the place 
here every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile.” 

of course, it is a great thing to be 
4 business Where you feel that no mat- 
2 nat you sei] or no matter who buys 
i the net result has to be good. That is 
rally great. You know, that isn’t true 
every business. I wouldn’t say_ it 
ae true of the public business. But 
waging from some things that we hear 
—- it once in a while, some of the 
Sings that we do are not considered 
good at all. We can’t be sure, as you 
‘an, that no matter where our product 
ow go or no matter what we may do, 
that the net result is good. We wouldn’t 
te allowed to rest in that pleasant sensa- 
tion, illusion, if you like. 

And so we are glad to welcome you— 
sho wouldn’t be glad to welcome this 
kind of a crowd?—to Cleveland. I feel 
‘ure that you have already found out 
that you are welcome but it you haven't, 
I want you really to know that you are 
welcome, There are a lot of things we 
haven't got here and there are a lot of 
things that we hope to get. There are 
alot of things that aren’t what we would 
like them to be, but there really is one 
thing in Cleveland, I believe. that is here 
that we don’t have to get. That is a real 
spirit of hospitality. We really are glad 
to have people come here and we are a 
bit anxious, while they are here. to con- 
duct ourselves in such a way that they 
will want to come back to us. In fact, 
we are taking new pride in our growing 
constituency of what T witl call our really 
Greater Cleveland. More and more this 
city is becoming the centre not of the 
ordinary metropolitan ares but of an area 
reaching out even into the neighboring 
States, and tonight we have instiuted 
something on the order not of an old 
home week but of an old home night 
every week; beginning tonight in our 
public hall, we broadcast from the Cleve- 
land public hall something for Cleveland- 
ers everywhere. We hope to have an 
institution such that, no matter where a 
Clevelander may be, or any friend of 
Cleveland, or anybody who wants to think 
of Cleveland, he will know that at anv 
time between eight o’clock and ten o’clock 
any Wednesday night he has only to tune 
nand he will get something from Cleve- 
land. 

Now you might think of that when you 
get home, If you don’t like what you 
hear, you know we won’t know it. 

And so without. taking more of your 
time. may I say that if there is anything 
we can do for you, for your happiness, 
we want to do it and we sincerely hope 
that vou will have so good a time here 
that you will be glad to come again. 

Chairman Robinette:—Now that you 
may know you are going to be thoroughly 
welcome in Cleveland, we are going to 
have a few words of welcome from R. W. 
levenhagen, president of the Cleveland 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. Mr. Leven- 
hagen, 


Welcome by Cleveland Club 


Re W. Levenhagen:—It is indeed an 
onor to officially welcome you on behalf 
of the Cleveland Paint. Oil and Varnish 
Cb to this thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. 
Your general committee and the various 
committee chairmen have been busily en- 
raged during the past four months in 
reparing plans for your entertainment 
and Program with the thought that as 
you come here you will have a most de- 
lightful and enjoyable visit with us. 
, loday we had our golf tournament at 
,* country club. I am indeed pleased 
- See that there are so many brave 
men here tonight who weathered the 
prdeal. As we stood at the various tees 
weeny minutes shaking and shivering, 
vu Ing for the foursome ahead of us to 
ye ut of the rough and finally proceed, 
sneezed that here in Cleveland in 
er it isn’t always beautiful weather 
and sunshine, 
een We desided to have the convention 
told ue Cleveland, our weather prophet 
and % that, as in past years, September 
Weath ctober would be very delightful 
wonder and while last year we did have 
had oo weather, this year we have 
the | ard time finding good days for 
pany two months. 
the wenaly went through and finished 
there ee holes. It is reported that 
Made, “nee, S0Ome very remarkable scores 
that “haa ere were a numbr of 85 shooters 
thelr net handicaps of 28. Of course, 
than ft Score was just a little better 
fellows usually is. We find that those 
mittee ae rather close to the gold com- 
an inv nd it has been decided to appoint 
ho estigation committee and find out 
Se}] Weed, ifellows from New York that 
ciated von and who are so closely asso- 
committ the chairman of the golf 
€@ get such a big handicap. 


4* I said, those ‘splendid scores were 
made on the course. However, they tell 
me that there were a number of men who 
made No. 19 hole in one. In fact, there 
were several who with a little encourage- 
ment would have made it in one-half. 


Your entertainment committee has a 
very delightful program worked out for 
tomorrow night. It is known as “Paint- 
land Scandals” and has been renamea the 
“End of the Rainbow.” This perform- 
ance, I understand, is going to be of a 
very high professional character. There 
are a number of noted celebrities who 
have been engaged that vie with Will 
Rogers in New York, in fact I understana 
a very large part of the Ziegfield Follies 
organization is going to be with us. 

They have sent out investigators and 
these investigators have the low down 
on all of us and they are going to tell 
us things that we don’t know about our- 
selves. So come and be prepared to 
laugh and at the same time expect to be 
laughed at. 


The banquet committee has a very 
delightful program worked out for Friday 
evening, and as the chairman told me, 
“This banquet is going to be ne plus ultra, 
and special attention is going to be given 
to the ladies. We are going to make every 
lady happy that attends this banquet.” 
And I am quite sure of that because I 
have some idea of what the surprise is 
going to be. 

It really is refreshing at a convention 
of this character to see so many ladies 


R. W. Levenhagen 
President, Cleveland Club 


with _us to lend their charm and their 
pleasing personality to the greater suc- 
cess of this convention. 


It is ten years since the National Paint. 
Oil and Varnish Association met in Cleve- 
land. Since that time the volume of the 
industry has more than quadrupled. Dur- 
ing the past your years we have doubled 
the volume of the industry. This in it- 
self speaks wonders for the men and 
women that are associated with the paint 
and varnish industry. 

When we take our allied and affiliated 
associates in with the paint and varnish 
manufacturers, we have an industry which 
totals well over a billion dollars, and as 
such is now one of the leading industries 
in the world. 


As we pick up our morning papers we 
see the references to steel, grain, cotton 
and other important commodities, and as 
a result of meetings such as these, where 
our relationship and our inter-communica- 
tions are so intimate and our exchanges 
of our ideas so broad and liberal, the 
time will not be far distant when we also 
will pass out information regarding our 
output, our sales, our plans, so that when 
they are recapitulated by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and other statistical bureaus. 
we will find that the paint industry will 
be given the proper place as one of the 
leading industries in this country. 

We have all been very reluctant in 
passing along figures, and as our city 
manager illustrated by the custom that 
was in vogue in the old days when there 
was the Higbey Nail Works, because I 
think that is what he referred to, and 
the Backus Wire & Steel Company, and 
they had the big high fence. and today 
there is the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, and they all know what is going 
on in the great big family. 

And so it is with this industry of ours. 
If we will only let down the bars and 
have a clearing house where we can pass 
along real authentic information that will 
be of real value, not make-believe, not 
a willingness that is not backed up by 
fact, but a genuine, broad, open-minded 
policy that will enable the paint and 
varnish industry to come out as a unit 
and to tell what they do in every way, 
T think we will find that the publicity 
that this business of ours will get will 
be far beyond any of our expectations. 

It wasn't sO many years ago that when 
we talked of rosin it was in a whisper, and 
if we had rosin in any of our’ factories 
it was hidden away in some shed so as to 
be sure that if a visitor came in he 
wouldn't see that barrel of rosin. Now 
we know that there is a very distinctive 
place for rosin. Even fish oil, naphtha, 
and products of that kind have their 
valuable place. 

Today we hear people talk about smoke- 
less powder, guncotton, high boiling sol- 
vents, and other similar products with 
high sounding names that are being used 
in the paint and varnish industry. What 
the new products are going to be, none 
of us can tell. No one has any idea of 


what a wonderful development there is 
ahead for this paint and varnish industry. 

We certainly are a remarkable organi- 
We have here before us a won- 


zation, 
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derful gathering that is aggressive, in- 
telligent and progressive, and we are glad 
to have you here with us in Cleveland. 
And so 1 extend you once more a most 
cordial greeting and our best wishes for 
a very delightful and enjoyable time 
while you are with us. 

Chairman Robinette :—I have a rather 
unique and unusual opportunity in intro- 
ducing our next speaker who will give 
the response to the addresses of welcome. 
We are claiming him as vice president of 
the Eastern zone of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and yet here 
in Cleveland within the past few days he 
has been elected as president of the Paint 
Manufacturers Association. 

And now we will hear in response to 
these addresses of welcome from J. Sib- 
ley Felton, whom we claim as vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern zone of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 


Response to Welcome 


J. Sibley Felton:—It is not only my 
duty but it is also my great pleasure on 
behalf of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association to express to you our 
deep appreciation of the warm and gen- 
erous welcome which you have extended 
to us in words of open-hearted friend- 
ship. Not only so, but the program so 
carefully and thoughtfully arranged indi- 
cates that you intend to back up your 
verbal welcome by acts ot attention and a 
multitude of courtesies which will leave 
no question as to the genuineness of your 
invitation to spend this week in Cleve- 
land while at the same time we are at- 
tending to the business of the thirty- 


eighth annual meeting of the Natiorial 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. For 
these evidences of hospitality in your 
great and glorious city we thank you 
with thearts which glow with fervent 
pride. 

First of all we want to assure Dr. 


Foulkes that his invocation so beautifully 
worded and so expressive in its appeal 
has touched a chord in our hearts which 
fairly vibrates with the joyous response. 

The cordial welcome extended to us by 
President Levenhagen of the Cleveland 
Paint. Oil and Varnish Club has touched 
us deeply, and stirs within us a thrill of 
appreciation that we can not express in 
words. 

We have come from bright and happy 
homes, whose daily routine is administered 
by an alert, efficient and capable business 
manager. Which side of the house con- 
stitutes said business manager I need not 
tell you. But it is very fitting that having 
brought our business managers with us 
we should be welcomed tonight by the 
business manager of your greac and 
glorious city. 

On behalf of the ladies who are attend- 
ing this convention I feel that I ought to 
voice a word of thanks. it is the privilege 
of every gentleman to speak of the ladies, 
in admiration of their gracious and of 
their lovely and wholesome influences. 
The pages of history reveal some cour- 
ageous characters who have ventured to 
speak to the ladies, but he is a rare 
specimen indeed who may presume to 
speak .for the ladies. This deduction is 
based on the obvious fact that the ladies 
have a mind of their own and are fully 
capable of expressing it with convincing 
positiveness. 

This reminds us of the gentleman who 
found himself in a great predicament one 
unfortunate day. It seems that his wife 
had not been very well and the doctor 
was there, and with great solemnity, sor- 
row and sympathy, he said to the man, 
“T am sorry to tell you. sir, but the 
fact is that your wife has lost her mind.” 

“Well,” he said. “that is too bad. doc; 
but I am not surprised, because she has 
heen giving me a piece of it every day 
for the last fifteen years.” 

Regardless of the rashness of skating 
on thin ice, IT want to say on behalf of 
the ladies attending this convention that 
we estimate at its full value the bountiful 
provision that has been made for them, 
for their comfort and their pleasure by 
our genial host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinette, by the resourceful committee 
of entertainment, and especially by the 
ladies of that committee. 

We are told that way back in the 18th 
Century the site of this marvelous city 
was established and laid out by the lusty 
pioneer Moses Cleveland. The associa- 
tion of names takes us back to the Moses 
of Biblical times who was appointed to 
lead the Children of Tsrael through the 
wilderness. He led them into the wilder- 
ness and through it but not out of it. 
You remember that. owing to a display of 
anger and an act of disobedience, he was 
commanded to go to the mountain top 
and view the promised land, but was not 
nermitted to enter it himself or to lead 
his people out. 

I have not found anywhere on record 
that Moses Cleveland led his fellow citi- 
zens out of the wilderness, but, surely. 
in your later history there must have been 
some Joshua who led you forth to vic- 
torious achievement, for out of the wil- 
derness you have emerged to become the 
fifth city of the United States. 

So we are here as participants in the 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association to enjoy with you 
during this one brief week the blessings 
of peace, prosperity and plenty afforded 
by this community whose history has been 
so illustrious and whose progress in the 
pursuits of science, art and domestic 
happiness has been so commendable. 

Our appreciation is comparable only to 
that of the lover who was talking very 
eonfidentially one night to his sweetheart. 
He was holding her in his arms and look- 
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ing into her lovely face when he said, 
“Darling, you are wholly and truly mine, 
just now altogether and _ irrevocably 
mine?” 

“Yes, dear, I am. Do you doubt it?” 

He said, “No, I do not doubt it, but I 
like to hear you say it, because every- 
thing else I own has been bought on the 
installment plan.” 

This story is respectfully referred to 
the proponents and opponents of a certain 
merchandising plan which has been widely 
and wisely discussed in the columns of 
our trade journals during recent months. 

And what shall I say of the weather, 
the beautiful weather which was prom- 
ised to us? Where are those golden, 
balmy, dreamy October days which were 
held out as a bait? You have often heard 
it said that Winter lingers in the lap of 
Spring, but this time it appears that 
Winter has jumped no the running board 
of the national convention. The beautiful 
month of October! 

But whether it is hot or whether it is 
cold, we are deep in love with your hearts 
of gold. Now, not to tire you any further, 
let me say once again, many thanks for 
your generous and gracious greetings. 

Chairman Robinette:—During the past 
few days I have not one but many com- 
ments on the fair promises that I made 
of Cleveland weather in the month of 
October, but just in defence of what we 
are experiencing here this week I want 
to say that I have very cheerfully scanned 
each day this week the weather in detail, 
which is put back in three or four pages 
from the front, showing the situation all 
over this United States and I find that 
there is a great lack of balmy days any- 
where this week, whether in Cleveland or 
anywhere else. 


I am sure it is a great pleasure for 
me to say just a word in introducion of 
the next speaker, whom I have had the 
pleasure of working with during the past 
year, during which time I have learned 
to love him. He is a man who has given 
keen thought and study to our problems; 
has given unselfishly of his time and has 
helped this association in the past twelve 
months in a way that I think we can 
all be very well proud of. I am sure 
every one in the official family would join 
me in saying that he has been a man we 
have all been delighted to have been asso- 
ciated with. 


It is with great pleasure, indeed, that 
I present to you now our president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Edward V. Peters. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

President Peters:—I don’t know just 
why it is but wherever I have gone dur- 
ing the past year in visiting our local 
clubs, the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments have gone out into the highways 
and by ways to find the tallest man in 
their midst to introduce me. I am quite 
sure if I had the capacity of a Sibley 
Felton and I were presiding at a meeting, 
I should introduce your chairman as Mr. 
Robin and myself as Mr. Robinette. So 
if you will just adjust your range of 
vision to a little lower visibility I shall 
try to be seen and heard. 

First of all I-would like to congratulate 
an industry that is capable of sending to 
its annual convention such an audience 
as this. I think that for integrity of 
purpose, for a serious realization of their 
obligation to their industry as a whole, 
for character of reputation, this industry 
may be successfully compared with any 
industry in America today. 

I would like to add just a word to 
what has been said about the presence of 
the ladies. It is, indeed, a real privilege 
and pleasure to welcome you here. This 
would be a col#rless gathering without 
you. We are-exceedingly glad that you 
are here, not only on this occasion, but 
all through the workaday days and years 
of our lives it is your charm and influence 
that makes life worth the living and 
causes civilization to strive for those 
higher objectives that makes the living 
worth while. 

In this audience tonight we have rep- 
resentatives from practically every sec- 
tion of the United States, several of our 
brothers from Canada, representatives 
from England and from far away Aus- 
tralia, and we especially welcome those 
that come from heyond our own borders. 


I would like to express the appreciation 
of all of the people who are here, Mr. 
Robinette, to you and Mrs. Robinette, and 
your committee for the arduous work, 
night and day, in the preparations for this 
great convention. We know what you 
have been through and we appreciate it. 


In connection with the business sessions 


which begin tomorrow morning it has 
been proposed to try something a little 


bit new this year, a prize in the form of 
some banners. Four banners, I think, 
like this have been awarded by our friend, 
Harry J. Schnell of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, ta be presented to those 
clubs maintaining the highest percentage 
of attendance of their delegates at our 
business sessions-Thursday and Friday. 
A committee has' been appointed to ar- 
range the rules which will be announced 
later. I would like to express our ap- 
preciation to Mr. Schnell for his co-opera- 
tion in this plan.‘ 

I believe that I am supposed at this 
time and in this place to inflict upon you 
the annual address of the president cf a 
trade association. This, by actual count, 
is the 1579th trade association presidemtial 
address that has been delivered so iar 
this year. However, if you will make 
yourselves just as comfortable as you 
ean, I shall try to make this just as brief 
and painless as possible. 


Address of President Peters 


This evening marks the opening session of the Thirty-eighth Annual 


Convention of the National Paint, 


Oil and 


Varnish Association. One 


year ago this Association turned over its affairs to new officers and new 
committees and it is quite proper at this time, at the conclusion of their 


administration, to account to you for their stewardship. 


This statement 


of the President is intended to be such an accounting. 

During the year now closing your President and Secretary have 
carried on the work, inaugurated many years ago, of visiting as many 
of the local constituent clubs of this organization as has been physically 
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Have you had a free sample of Super Sublimed 
White Lead —the whitest known pigment? 


UPER sublimed White Lead 

was produced by careful re- 
search, to fill the demand for a 
whiter pigment with the opacity 
and wearing qualities of white 
lead—a pigment also economical 
for quality paints. 

Its immediate acceptance 
among manufacturers of quality 
paints is proof that it is meeting 
that demand effectively. Its abso- 
lute uniformity is guaranteed by 


Eagle-Picher scientific methods 
of manufacture. 

Our Technical Service Depart- 
ment will be glad to advise how 
you can use Super Sublimed 
White Lead in the grinding of 
your high-grade paints. 

They would like to send you 
a free sample, so you can judge 
for yourself the merits of this 
whitest known pigment. Write 
us today. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, 208 South La Salle Street . Chicago 


EAGLE Sublimed Blue Lead has a great many unique advantages 
asa rust-inhibitive paint pigment. It does not harden in the con- 
tainer. Ask for a free sample when you write 


Producers of lead and allied products « Eleven Plants « Branches in all principal cilit 
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possible. The Secretary’s report will cover the number of clubs that have 
been visited. These two executive officers have been frequntly accom- 
panied to many of the clubs by the zone vice-Presidents and also by the 
Treasurer. In addition, it has been the good fortune of your executive 
officers to have been in attendance at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Master House Painters and Decorators, held at 
pes Moines; at the annual meeting of the National Association of Paint 
pistributors, held in New York; and at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Paint Manufacturers Association, held in Montreal. Furthermore, 
your President accepted the courteous invitation of the National Federa- 
tion of Associated Paint, Color and Varnish Manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom, and had the honor of attending their business sessions. Mrs. 
Peters and your President were also their guests at their annual banquet 
held in London. It is hoped that this meeting with our English friends 
and the opportunity it gave for an interchange of views may be the fore- 
runner of many visits one with the other when problems of mutual inter- 
est can be advantageously discussed. Other meetings of various branches 
of the industry have been attended—all too numerous to attempt to men- 
tion at this time. The President desires, here, however, to make grateful 
acknowledgment of the uniform courtesy, hospitality, and cordiality which 
has been extended to your national officers wherever they have been. 


Membership at Highest Mark 


We arrive at the end of our fiscal year with a total membership of 
1,600, the largest in the history of our association, and representing an 
increase oVer Our membership at our.last annual meeting of 74. We 
arrive at the end of this year with the following new paint clubs affiliated 
with this organization, which have become members during the past year: 

Oakland, Calfornia—Miami, Pensacola, Fla., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The finances of your association are in excellent shape. The treas- 
urer’s report will shortly be presented and will show you the steady gain 
which has been made in the financial strength and position of your 
association. 

In all your officers’ contact with our industry during the past year, 
it has been their aim to carry on all of the cooperative movement of your 
industry and policies previously inaugurated. Such important subjects 
as the lengthening of the painting season; cooperation with all those 
agencies Which are aiming to develop an adequate supply of man power 
to spread the products of this industry; the development of mechanical 
painting devices—all of these things so important to the future welfare 
and growth of the industry have been the subject of discussion and action 
where there has been contact with the industry. 


It has been the aim and endeavor of your officiers to develop an 
even better esprit de corp throughout the industry. In any organization, 
military or commercial, the development and cultivation of an espirt de 
corp is absolutely essential. Without this many of our cooperative move- 
ments fall of their own weight. Fortunately, in this industry of ours a 
spirit prevails throughout which makes possible the great movements 
which have been so successfully carried on. Wherever your officers have 
been, they have endeavored to build up a greater realization on the part 
of all individual members of the industry, of their responsibility and 
obligation to the industry as a whole, and it is pleasing to be able to 
report to you that your officers have observed throughout the industry a 
morale, which they believe is unequalled in any industry today. 


Furthermore, much attention has been given throughout the industry 
to your code of ethics, and it is indeed pleasing to note that as a result 
of the high moral standard which you have adopted to govern your com- 
mercial transactions, that there is growing up in our industry today a 
splendid realization of the fact that the golden rule is no kindergarten 
expression, but is a basic, fundamental truth whose application to our 
relations with one another and with the public at large is the best policy. 


The millennium has not been reached, but it is clearly obvious to 
any observer that the work and endeavors of your association are making 
this business of ours a better one in which to be engaged, more respected 
by those engaged in it, and more respected by the public we serve. 

Before such an audience as this I feel it unnecessary to go into the 
details of the various cooperative, trade promotional activities which are 
being carried on, but they are so vitally important to the industry and 
form such a large part of our associations’ activities that I shall submit 
some of the most important of these for your consideration. 


Save the Surface Campaign 

The great and splendid work of the Save the Surface Campaign has 
‘ontinued throughout the year with increased vigor and force. We well 
know what that campaign is doing in awakening this nation to the neces- 
sity of protecting her physical assets through the use of preservative 
Coatings. In thus arousing the consciousnes of our people, it may be 
called the Paul Revere of trade promotional campaigns. It has provided 
4 psychological background against which you may paint your own indi- 
vidual picture with the result that your own individual appeal is accentu- 
ated and made more forceful than could possibly be the case without the 
broad work which the Save the Surface Campaign has done. During the 
past Year the Save the Surface Campaign along with its other manifold 
activities has given much attention to the subject of installment selling. 
It realized that this sales plan has been invoked by a number of 
industries in their appeal to the American people. There naturally has 
been differences of opinion without our own industry as to the economics 
of such a policy. Your President has endeavored wherever he has been 
to make clear as he could the position of the Save the Surface Campaign 
a this matter. There never has been any desire or attempt to force the 
installment selling policy upon any branch or factor of the industry, The 
Campaign, however, appreciated what is an admitted fact—that such 
methods of selling were in actual use by a great many industries in their 
‘ompetition for an increased share of the annual family budget, and the 
Purpose of the Save the Surface Campaign in carrying out the spirit of 
the resolutions which had been passed by this association and the Manu- 
lacturergs Association was to give to our industry such a plan as would 
Motect to the maximum extent the interest of all branches of our indus- 
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try. It was also the purpose to standardize, as far as possible, the terms 
of installment selling that might be used within our industry and to 
prevent the introduction into our industry of pernicious forms of install- 
ment selling which would undoubtedly grow to be a matter of deep 
concern. 


Installment selling in our industry had arrived before the Save the 
Surface Campaign initiated its work in this direction. How much busi- 
ness will actually develop for our industry on this basis remains to be 
seen, but the Save the Surface Campagn has done this for the industry— 
it has presented the industry with a plan which keeps inviolate the 
industry from financial responsibility. It has provided a uniform plan. 
The development of this plan is up to the individual manufacturer. It is 
absolutely optional with you whether or not you care to use it. The 
Save the Surface Campaign has served its purpose in presenting the plan 
to the industry. Its further relation with the plan now is that of a 
steering or regulating factor. 


At the September meeting of the Save the Surface Campaign it is 
indeed a pleasure to be able to report to you that the resolutions there 
adopted governing the relationship of the Save the Surface Campaign 
with this activity were unanimously passed so that your industry and 
your association stands four-square upon the statement of policy as 
enunciated by the Save the Surface Campaign in these resolutions referred 
to. It has been a controversial matter and from all of this discussion, 
good has come and your industry arrives at the end of the year in a 
united position in the matter of policy in this connection. I venture to 
predict that had not the Save the Surface Campaign acted upon this 
subject in its customary far-sighted manner, you would have seen in our 
industry a destructive form of installment selling, pernicious in the 
extreme, dangerous in the extreme and from such the Save the Surface 
Campaign has saved this industry. 


In all of the wonderful work which this campaign has done there has 
been one powerful, guiding spirit, the spirit of its creator. This industry 
owes an undying debt of gratitude to the far-seeing man with a great 
vision who originally conceived and through the support and cooperation 
of the industry has unselfishly and most successfully carried on the 
splendid work since its inception. The deep appreciation of an industry 
for his splendid contribution to its welfare and development has been 
earned by the Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Save the 
Surface Campaign, Mr. Ernest E. Trigg. 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign 

During the past year the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign has been 
most successfully administered under the Chairmanship of Mr. Granville 
M. Breinig. The Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee have in- 
jected new life into this campaign, with the result that, as their report 
will show, more money has been subscribed by the industry and more 
participants have joined hands in this movement than ever before in the 
history of the campaign. During the year just closing Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaigns have been conducted in well over seven thousand 


_communities throughout the nation, with its resultant cash-in value to 


our trade. 


This campaign keeps alive and accentuates local pride. It enlists 
hundreds of thousands under its banner of the modern crusader, in its 
efforts to make more habitable and sanitary the living quarters of our 
people. The array enlisted under its flag constitutes for our industry a 
potential sales force no other industry today possesses. 


The splendid work of the Flax Seed Development Committee is caus- 
ing our industry and our nation to be increasingly self-supporting in the 
matter of linseed oil and freeing us from dependence upon other nations 
for what has been called the life blood of paint. For years this vitally 
important work has been unselfishly and ably conducted by the Flax Seed 
Development Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. P. Nolan. 


The simplification work of your industry deserves the sincerest effort 


on your part at cooperation. It is aimed at elimination of waste and 


expense. Other industries are doing this very extensively, and you must. 
Elimination and simplification can only be brought about by cooperation. 
You owe it to your own individual businesses to cooperate in this effort. 

Time does not permit going into the important work of our Legisla- 
tive Committee. This Committee is constantly on guard in all of. the 
State and National Law-making assemblies, watching our industry’s inter- 
ests. To catalog their accomplishments in the prevention of inimical 
legislation alone, during the past twenty years, would be to present 
colossal contribution to your own individual businesses. 

And then too, I hope that some time during this convention you will 
take time to familiarize yourself with our trade-mark bureau and what 
it has done. This work has been gigantic. Mr. Edgerley, the Chairman 
of this Committee has supervised the compilation of trade-mark records, 
resulting in the accumulation of data and information along this line 
available to our entire industry, which is unsurpassed in any other trade 
organzation. ° 

The Business Sessions of the Convention will bring to you a clearer 
realization of the manifold activities which your association is carrying 
on under the direction of numerous committees composed of skilful special- 
ists who are devoting an enormous amount of their time and effort to the 
common cause. 

And so we come to the end of our fiscal year—-with your association 
functioning smoothly in all of its divisions and branches, with its mem ber- 
ship increased, with its finances in sound condition, with enhanced influ- 
ence, and with an unsurpassed morale throughout its membership. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is where your association stands at this moment. 

Now all of this is encouraging but we should pause occasionally and 
step off the stage of broad generalities, and get down to brass tacks. Just 
where is this cooperational movement leading us? It is well here to look 
the facts in the face that we may have a more definite appreciation of the 
value of the time and effort which we spend in matters pertaining to our 
association’s interests and endeavors. 
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Progressing in Paint and Varnish 


Since the days when these United States were but a union 
of far-Hung settlements— 


aye 
Since the time when transportation was laboriously ac- 
complished by toiling teams and creaking wagons— 

sae 
Since 1807-—eighteen years over the century mark -— 


Wetherill has been ‘‘in the public service’”—noted far and 
wide for paints of quality and durability. 


sane 
Keeping always in the van of progress— meeting every 
paint and varnish need with satisfaction—matching mer- 
chandising plan to community markets— 


ae 

And always with high standards of quality, uniformity and 
and durability firmly established and vigorously main- 
tained, so that today, wherever there is community pride, 
they ‘‘paint and pay the Wetherill way.” 

Paint merchants who are interested in profit 

thru Paint Sales and Real Service, are 

invited to write or wire for particulars of the 


WF etherill Selling Plan. 


Special Products for the Master Craftsman 
GEO. D. WETHERILL & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Memphis Pittsburgh 
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Objectives of Meetings 

Briefly, what do we hope to accomplish by these meetings, by all of 

‘me and effort which are devoted to the common cause? I think that 
tect iVS may briefly be summarized, as follows: 
* acquaintanceship—one with another. Certainly, your association 
bas accomplished this. 

A higher moral standard of doing business. This is surely being 
ed and there is no doubt whatever that we have today a more honor- 
iness in which to be engaged and one that we shall pass to our 


nts with less apology than a few decades ago. 


gttaiD 
able bus 


geseenda 
The development of our industry so as to be of greater service to the 


sblic—how far this realization has developed is indicated by the motto 
shich your industry has adopted, ‘‘In the Public Service.”’ 

And last, but not least, in the increasing of our business, and what 
has been accomplished in this direction. 


Growth of the Industry 


Through the cooperation of the Department of Commerce, certain 
statistical information is now gathered and disseminated by which a fairly 
gccurate picture of the progress of the industry may be made. These 
gures are published semi-annually and are available to all. The figures 
for the first six months of this year have recently been made public, and 
or the purpose of conserving your time and in order to assist in drawing 
certain definite conclusions, I shall merely summarize some of these 
statistics. 

For convenience in presenting the figures which I am now to give 
vou I have reduced to poundage those products which the Department of 
commerce has reported in gallons, using the same factor as previously 
qed; namely, fourteen pounds to the gallon for mixed paints and seven 
yada half pounds to the gallon for varnishes. 

On this basis, comparing the industry’s production for the first six 
nonths of 1925 with the similar period for 1924, we find a production of 
1285,798,600 pounds for 1925 as compared with 1,156,576,600 for 1924, 
ora total poundage increase of 129,222,000, a percentage increase of 
il per cent. Comparing the first half of 1925 with the second half of 
1924, we have a total poundage increase of 190,548,800, or a percentage 
jnerease of 17 per cent. 

Comparing sales figures for the first half of 1925 with the first half 
of 1924 on a similar poundage basis, we show an increase for 1925 
of 20.5%. 

It was late in the year 1921 that our industry in their conventions 
asembled adopted a definite objective; namely, to double the industry in 
freyears’ time. Assuming the year 1921 to have been the base year, and 
that 1922 was the first year of our five year objective period, we find that 
the production in the year 1921 was 1,294,759,450 pounds; 1922, 1,779,- 
114,200 pounds, or an increase of 37.4 over 1921; 1923, 2,118,634,200 
pounds, an increase of 63.6% over 1921; 1924, 2,251,826,400 pounds, an 
inrease of 73.9% over 1921. For 1925, assuming our production for the 
lst six months of this year to be equal to the production for the first six 
nonths of this year, our total poundage would be 2,571,597,200 pounds, 
oran increase over 1921 (the base year) of 99.3%. So that if our assump- 
tion as to the production for the last half of 1925 is approximately correct, 
your industry has practically doubled itself in four years instead of five. 

This has been a great achievement and I believe that such an accom- 
jlishment would have been absolutely impossible without the cooperative 
efort of our great trade associations. There can be no doubt whatever 
that your associations, through their various promotional activities have 
ben chiefly responsible for the remarkable achievement of having doubled 
a old established, basic industry in four years’ time. 

The population, of course, has increased, and naturally consumption 
vould be affected thereby, but your industry today is selling the public 
nore pounds per capita than it did before. 


1921 we sold 12 pounds per capita in 
yeaa * 36 
1923 19 
1924 20 
1925 23 


this country 


Such a program of development as these figures show is one of which 
aly industry may be justly proud. 

We are about to embark on a new fiscal year for the industry under 
fivorable skies, General conditions throughout our nation are such that 
ve may justly look forward with confidence and optimism to the year 
tat is before us. The underlying basic conditions domestically are sound. 
Employment is at an excellent rate. Carloadings, indicating the volume 
q traffic moving, have this year been at an unprecedented rate. The 
iluation in the agricultural sections of our country has undergone a 
favorable change, and in nearly all rural sections of the country, on 
‘count of the extent and value of the crops, a greatly increased purchas- 
MB Power of the farmer may be expected. The building industry has 
“Mlayed and will undoubtedly continue to enjoy a very high rate of activ- 
. condition of our sreat transportation systems is encouraging. 
ae greatest economists makes this statement pertaining to the 
: “There is more confidence in financial circles in the future of railroad 
“vestments than there has been in many years, and the principal reason 
"this is that the railroads seem to be more nearly out of politics than 
‘er before,” 
aoe and clearer tones are apparent on our international horizon. 
a. he economic difficulties of European nations are gradually being 
, 80 that, we feel justified in taking a hopeful view of the year that 
"8 before us. 
In our Own industry, with our great potential markets still unde- 
ae With the terrific economic waste annually taking place due to the 
is roa of our industry, further exploitation, further develop- 

. urther increases in our business may confidently be expected. 

Now that our industry has attained or is about to attain the splendid 


Velo) 
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objective it set for itself, it is important that there should be no cessation 
in the energetic development of the business which is actually within 
sight. Is it too much to hope for? Is it too high a standard to propose 
that the industry attempt to treble itself in the next five years? With 
all agencies working as they have worked in the past, with the advantage 
of accumulative experience and energy, I think it is possible for this 
industry at its 1930 convention to report to you that the industry at that 
time is thrice as large as the industry was in 1921. Let’s treble the 
industry by 1930! It can be done. 


In concluding this summary and in attempting to present to you this 
accounting of the stewardship of your officers for this year, there are 
certain conclusions which your President has personally reached as a 
result of his intimate work in this great office with which you honored 
him, and he leaves these suggestions with you for what they may be worth. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Our clubs have become so numerous and widely scattered that it is 
recommended that the zone-vice-presidents in the future take a much 
more active part in visiting the local clubs in their zone. It is practically 
impossible for the National President, as much as he would like to do so, 
to personally visit all of the clubs throughout the country and it is 
increasingly important that this contact be maintained. It is for this 
reason that it is suggested that our zone vice-presidents, who are so ably 
equipped, arrange to visit all of the clubs in their zone, at least once 
a year. 

During the past year two zone conventions of your association have 
been held, for the first time our southern zone members held a zone meet- 
ing at Atlanta this year. It is felt that these zone meetings of your 
industry provide a convenient meeting place for the members of the 
industry in their own section of the country where problems particularly 
pertinent to their own sections may be completely discussed and worked 
out. 

Some of our members find it inconvenient to attend our national 
meetings on account of great distances and these zone meetings do for 
them in a sectional way what our national meetings do in a national way, 
and furthermore, we observe that attendance at the zone meetings of the 
industry as a rule tends to cause these members to be more active and 
more cooperative in all of the associational movements. 

The Pacific Coast annual zone convention—four of which have now 
been held—are becoming of increasing influence and force. It is recom- 
mended that our southern zone members continue as they undoubtedly 
will, their zone meetings and bring to that vast section of this country 
the spirit for participation in these cooperative movements which have 
done so much for our business. 

The national officers appreciate the opportunity they had of meeting 
with our members at these two zone conventions and shall long recall 
their delightful reception, and the inspiration it was to them to meet with 
our members in this manner. 

Your President has endeavored during his visits to all branches of 
the industry, during the past year, to clarify what he believes to be the 
fact of the oneness of all factors engaged in the industry. Whether we 
be raw material manufacturers, container manufacturers, paint manufac- 
turers, varnish manufacturers, or distributors, we have one great purpose 
and objective in mind. We have one great industry, one great family 
with a common interest. This family is now represented by several sep- 
arate and distinct organizations, with more or less duplication of organ- 
ization and machnery, and undoubtedly with some duplication of effort. 
The time is surely coming when a more general appreciation of this fact 
is going to bring about within our industry a consolidation of many of 
these associations into one great Paint, Oil and Varnish Assocation of 
Amerca. It is perfectly true that the interest and objects of particular 
groups of our industry must be conserved and kept intact, but as I gaze 
into the future I’ see a picture of this one great trade organization with 
its group divisions. The raw material producers should constitute a 
group; the paint manufacturer and varnish manufacturer should consti- 
tute a group; the crushers should constitute a group, and so on. Such an 
arrangement, maintaining the integrity of these distinct groups but 
amalgamacring them all into one, in so far as general policies, general 
promotional activities are concerned, will simplify our great national 
meetings, eliminate duplication, conserve your time and is the efficient 
and most satisfactory and I believe the inevitable way of the future. 

Such a personal thought is left with you for what it may be worth in 
the future development of our asociation. 

In closing this summary showing the condition of your associational 
affairs, your President desires to take this opportunity of expressing not 
only his personal appreciation but the appreciation of our entire 
Association to the following: 

To Messrs. Casper and Woosley, Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
our Membership Committee, whose indefatigable work, night and day, in 
marshalling the forces of this industry have enabled your officers to report 
to you tonight this splendid growth in your Association. 

To Treasurer Figgis for his conscientious devotion to the financial 
affairs of this institution, who unobstrusively and smoothly handles these 
affairs in such shape that you all may rest assured that your finances are 
most efficiently and conservatively managed. 

To the officers of the following Associations who through their con- 
stant cooperation have materially advanced the cause and business of your 
industry: The National Association of Paint Manufacturers, National 
Varnish Manufacturers Association, the National Association of Paint 
Distributors and the International Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators. Furthermore to the Presidents and officers of all local 
clubs grateful acknowledgment is made of the value of their leadership 
in their local communities in furthering the cause of our industry and 
association: to Mr. S. R. Matlack and his Committee who, on exceedingly 
short notice, have done a tremendous amount of work in formulating the 
plans of the industry for participation in the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
to be held in Philadelphia. 

Your President must express here openly and sincerely the great 
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pleasure for him it has been to have attempted to serve your Assoviation. 
His contact with you, his relationship with his fellow officers, committee 
members and chairmen have constituted such a year as can come to but 
few people. 

[sever my official relationship with the Secretary of this organization 
with deep personal regret. No President can carry on efficiently the work 
of this great office and achieve the accomplishments of our past presidents 
without the able assistance and guidance of the Secretary of this Associa- 
n, Mr. George V. Horgan. As a business man, as a secretary, as a man, 
friend, 1 commend him to you. 






tio 
as 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, with great faith in the future, with 
creat faith in the future of this wonderful nation of ours and this wonder- 
ful business of ours and this splendid association of yours, I bid you a 
hearty welcome to this the opening of our thirty-eighth annual convention. 
Chairman Robinette:—Mr. Secretary, dent, although small in stature, I will 


shat was the action of the board of di- admit you are large in ability and I will 
sotors with respect to the president’s turn this gavel over to you. 


ort? aD u? Re President Peters :—Incidentally, this 

* secretary Horgan :—The board of di- gavel which has been in use by this 
ors approved the report of the presi- association for ten years, at all of its 
ot and referred it to the convention meetings, Was presented to this associa- 
action. : ; tion by Francis H. Glidden, in your city 
‘hairman Robinette :—You have heard ten years ago. 


, action of the board of directors on The next order of business is to receive 
ihe president's address. What will you at this time the annual report of the 
with it? secretary of this association, Mr. Horgan. 
Upon motion duly made and seconded, 7 Secretary Horgan:—In the interest of 
yas voted that the president's address time and in the hope of making a little 
» approved and adopted). ; character and a few friends, | am going 
chairman Robinette :—Now, Mr. Presi- to make my report brief and snappy. 


Report of the Secretary 


Your Association during the year now closing has been of continuing 
service to the membership and the industry. 


One of the great factors aiding modern commerce to develop is the 
yillingness of business men to join together in the study of their common 
problems. Due to the fine co-operation of our Committees, enlisting 
the services of approximately one hundred and seventy-five (175) of our 
members, your Executives have been ably supported in their councils and 
wdertakings, and at this time your Secretary desires to express sincere 
appreciation and hearty thanks for the assistance rendered by so many 
men who have given freely of their time, intelligence and energy without 
compensation and often at considerable personal sacrifice. Too much 





George V. Horgan 
N. P. O. V. A. Secretary 





Guinot be said in praise of the enthusiasm displayed by these members of 
ow Association—they have been tireless in their labor and service 
and it should be a source of pride and gratification to all of us to be asso- 
ated with so many men determined to achieve for the Association and 
‘Me industry a high place in the commercial world? 

The activities of the Association are so many and so varied as to make 
"impracticable within the proper limits of this report to do more than 
simmarize them and to specifically treat only with those of greater im- 
portance, All of the activities, however, are fully set forth in the care- 
aly prepared reports of Committees which have been printed for dis- 
‘ribution at the Convention. 

Titan that the members preserve these reports and read them 
it their convenience, first, in order that they may obtain a better under- 
‘landing of the activities of the Association, and second, that they may 
eur therefrom suggestions as to ways in which they may more fully 
tiliae the services which the Association has provided and is at all times 
Mepared to give them. 

2 ‘onnection with the presentation of Committee reports, the plan 
‘dopted at our last Convention will be adhered to this year and a sum- 
met the several reports will be presented at the fourth session of 

Qvention (Friday morning)—-Mr. R. S. Wessels having kindly 


“sented to undertake the important task of preparing and submitting 
this summary, 





1925 Year Book 
a Year Book was edited and compiled by the Secretary and mailed 
waa this publication provides a permanent record of the annual 
On, committee activities, membership list, ete. 
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Secretary’s Bulletin 
The Secretary’s Bulletin has been published at regular intervals, each 
issue containing a timely trade message from President Peters. This 
publication is the media through which our members are informed on the 
work of the Association. 


Executive Committee 
Your Executive Committee has held quarterly meetings during the 
year—one in Atlantic City, two in New York, one in Cleveland—all of 
which have been presided over by your President. 


Western Zone Convention 

The Fourth Annual Regional meeting of western members was held 
in Seattle, Washington, July 15, 16 and 17, with an attendance of over 
three hundred. The meeting was successful in every particular—a well- 
rounded-out and constructive program being presented. 

Your President and Secretary were in attendance at all of the sessions 
which were presided over by Vice-President Percy M. Carter of the 
Western Zone. As hosts the Puget Sound Paint Club set a high mark 
for efficiency in the arrangement of the Convention program and the 
entertainment features were delightful and varied. 

The Convention voted to hold the 1926 Western Zone meeting in 
California—the TIME and PLACE to be announced later. 


Southern Zone Convention 


Encouraged by the success of the Western Zone Conventions and in 
response to several requests from prominent .members in the south— 
your Executive Committee approved the suggestion for inaugurating a 
Southern Zone Convention. Accordingly the first annual meeting of 
Southern Zone members was held in Atlanta, Georgia, May 18 and 19, 
with an attendance of approximately one hundred and twenty-five (125). 

Your President and Secretary participated in the meetings which were 
presided over by Mr. R. McC. Bullington, Richmond, Vice-President of the 
Southern Zone. ' 

The meeting proved very successful and as result approximately forty 
(40) new members were enrolled from the southern district. 

Before adjournment the Convention appointed a Committee on TIME 
and PLACE for 1926. This Committee after canvassing the situation 
has recommended that the second annual meeting of Southern Zone 
members be held in New Orleans—dates to be announced later. 





Membership 

Membership is the most important matter with regard to the internal 
organization of a trade association. While a trade association should in 
no sense be exclusive it should, if it is to be fully representative and of 
a desired quality, require from its members certain standards and qualifi- 
eations. 

The present membership of our Association is 1,585, which exceeds 
our previous high mark. This very satisfactory report has been made 
possible by the intensive work and deep interest constantly displayed by 
the Chairman of our Membership Committee, Charles J. Caspar, ably 
seconded by Vice-Chairman E. S. Woosley. 


Visits to Local Clubs 
Your President and Secretary have, together or separately, visited and 
addressed the following Paint Clubs: 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 
New England 
New York 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Richmond 
Columbus Rochester 
Dayton St. Louis 
Detroit Toledo 


Toronto 
Washington 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 


At the Zone Conventions held in the west and south (which were 
participated in by the President and Secretary) representatives of the 
following clubs were present: 

Golden Gate 
Los Angeles 
Puget Sound 
Western Zone: J Seattle 
Oakland 
San Diego 
| Utah 


Atlanta 

| Birmingham 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

Macon 

Southern Zone: < Memphis 

New Orleans 

| Savannah 
Pensacola 

} Miami 





Your President and Secretary also attended meetings of the following 
associations during the year: 


New Jersey State Master Painters Association, Newark. 

International Association of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the U. S. and Canada, Des Moines. 

Canadian Paint Manufacturers Association, Montreal. 

National Association of Paint Distributors, New York. 
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The Rapid Expansion of Our Plant is Unquestionable 
Evidence of the Merits of Our Products 







Eleven buildings covering four acres of ground. Two hundred and fifty thousand feet of manufacturing space. 















This phenomenal growth of our business during the past seven years has necessitated 
the rapid expansion of our plant and manufacturing facilities to meet the constantly 
increasing demand for UNITED COLOR AND PIGMENT CO. products. 


DRY COLORS— PULP COLORS 


For Paint Grinders, Printing Ink Manufacturers, 
Paper Trade, Textile and Rubber Trades 


MANGIN WHITE 


LITHOPONE 


Exceptional as to Purity, Whiteness, Opacity 
and Unvarying Uniformity 








A BRILLIANT WHITE —— LIGHT RESISTANT | 


We carry full stocks in our warehouse located on the out-going track, connecting with all | 
transportation lines and are prepared to fill the LARGEST orders on the SHORTEST notice. 


UNITED COLOR & PIGMENT CO. 


JOSEPH J. MANGIN, President 


NEWARK, N. J. 














Sustaining Memberships 


The campaign for sustaining memberships under the Chairmanship of 
mr. Ernest T. Trigg resulted in a prompt and generous response, one 
hundred and two (102) of these memberships being subscribed to by 
firms, corporations and individuals in the industry. Suitable certificates 


were issued from the Secretary’s office to those subscribing. 


Flax Development 
Your Secretary has completed another year as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Flax Development Committee, co-operating with Chairman Nolan 
and his associates in this work. 


Trade Mark Bureau 


The Trade Mark Bureau has completed another year of usefulness and 
service. The total number of requests for reports on various marks, also 
registration of marks in the Bureau have materially increased and a 
great many requests have come to the Bureau from outside sources 
seeking information on trade marks used by the industry. 


Further details concerning the work of the Bureau will be 
py Chairman Edgerly in his annual report to the Convention. 


covered 


Business Promotion—*“Clean Up and Paint Up” 


The “Clean Up and Paint Up’’ Campaign has had the best year in its 
history, Chairman Breinig’s illuminating and forceful presentation of 
this subject at our Convention last year creating added interest and 
resulting in increased financial support from the trade. The report of 
this Committee will reveal some interesting facts covering the year’s 
activity as well as plans for further development and enlargement of the 
scope of this splendid trade promotion campaign. 


“Save the Surface” 


Firmly established as one of the outstanding and most successful 
business promotion campaigns ever inaugurated by an industry, the Save 
the Surface campaign has another highly successful year to its credit. 
Chairman Trigg and his associates on the Committee have untiringly con- 
tinued to serve the industry and the public in studying and presenting 
the advantages of this campaign. 

Excellent assistance has been given to the Central Committee by local 
Save the Surface Committees in many of the constituent clubs and our 
suggestion of a year ago is repeated that those clubs which at present 
have no functioning committee collaborating with headquarters proceed 
to appoint such committees for the coming year. 

The educational film—‘‘The Romance of Paint and Varnish’’—has 
been shown at meetings of various Paint Clubs during the year, stim- 
ulating interest and meeting with general commendation. 

This all important subject is on our program for report and dis- 
cussion at the third business session of the Convention. 


Conference Room 


The conference room provided at Association headquarters last year 
nas been quite generally used for Committee and trade meetings— 
seventeen meetings having been held therein this year. 

Members coming to New York are encouraged to call at Association 
headquarters, which they have done in increasing numbers this year— 
a record of visitors indicating that two hundred and three members 
have visited the office during the year. 


Trade Press 
Each recurring year gratitude impels me to record appreciation of the 
continued and loyal co-operation of our trade publications. This support 
is both inspirational and most helpful in carrying on our work. 


Code of Ethics 
We all as individuals may have life, but if we are to amount to anything 
we also must have a plan for living and laboring, otherwise we merely 
exist and but little. 
A trade association should have certain ideals which it should always 
strive to adhere to. Our Code of ethics is doing much to maintain these 
ideals. 


achieve 


* * * od x 

President Peters’ leadership and direction of the Association's affairs 
has inspired us all; not only our association, but the industry at large 
is in his debt for the able and conscientious manner in which he has 
Promulgated the forward policies of the organization and suggested new 
activities for the betterment of trade conditions. 

Proud of its past achievements and with ‘“‘eyes forward’”’ our Associa- 
tion will undoubtedly move on to greater success, but whatever the 
future may have in store for it, whatever degree of influence it may yet 
attain will be due to the solid principles upon which it was founded, which 
have ever maintained it and to the continuous co-operation of its members. 


constitution Frank Chees- 
man. 
Frank Cheesman :—Some enemy of mine 


has put in here “a formal report.” It 


ea 

_ resident Peters :—What is your pleas- and 

© with the secretary's report? 

it (Ubon motion duly made and seconded 
48 voted that it be accepted and 


by-laws, 


4 s-- file). isn’t going to be any such thing. Any 
besimnitent Peters:—The next order of one who tries to bind me to a formal 
Figsia Is the treasurer’s report, Mr. report is going to “get in dutch,” and I 
(Mr. Fievic will fix him in the next report. | 
Presiders’ > was not present.) ; I was very mush pleased with the 
you teort fee *—Mr. Chatfield, will masterly address of the president, and it 
Mr. Ch an the auditing committee? led me to think of a story. The last 
an auditin leld :—The president appointed time I was in Clevelane, ten years ago, 
Merz, & committee consisting of Mr. I was elected president that year so I 
gone oy, » Gregg and myself. We have happened to preside at the meeting. One 

er all the figures carefully and of my friends took occasion to remark, 


\ slad to report to you that every- not speaking of me but of other men, 

alances as checked against the that while the clothes might be in the 
As the treasurer is not here; East, the brains were in the West. We 
‘ exclusive of the have changed all that. While they might 


Went and saw Safety deposit vault. We have been long on clothes in those days, 
and counted. that he had the bonds there our ladies have seen to that, and there 
them. 0 tt them and also looked at is no more trouble along that line. 

in pe 0 the treasurer's affairs are all I just want to give a word of advice. 


rf ‘ . : , 
ect shape, You know the committee on constitution 


it Was vomegtion duly made and seconded, and by-laws has to advise every one and 
Urer and -\ at the report of the treas- they are. supposed to know everything. 
approved : ne auditing committee be There is eight percent that we didn t know, 
dent 'P filed). the nominating committee that is going to 
of h eterk#:—Next is the report be appointed must be careful in selecting 
chairman of the committee on the officers for the next year to guide the 
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association’s affairs right. Suppose they 
should select a short president? Why, 
that is all right; he has brains; it is 
openly apparent here. But suppose they 
should select a short treasurer? My 
goodness, that would never do. He might 
be continuously short. Such an affair 
must be prevented by the nominating 
committee. 

Of course we have the treasurer heavily 
bonded and we are not worried because 
he is not here, for we don't lose anything 
if he don’t come back, but he is a good 
fellow, though, at that. 

Now in regard to that “formal presen- 
tation.” You know, you might think that 
clothes had nothing to do with the con- 
stitution. Well, look at me. They have; 
they have indeed. Oh, yes, I have to 
make notes here of what to do for next 
year’s constitution. One thing I am going 
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out from the brain killed the roots of 
the hair, known chemically and by doctors 
as a hair-breath escape. However, that 
has nothing to do with the constitution, 
either. 

I was very much pleased at these fre- 
quent references to the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of this association. It doesn’t 
seem possible. tobinette had a desk built 
for us little fellows. It didn’t seem pos- 
sible that it was thirty-eight years ago, 
Rob, that you brought me in here a babe 
in arms and put me down and you were 
presiding in the chair, and I, looking up 
at you with that lovelight in my eyes and 
hoping that some day I might grow up 
like you, but. well I missed it by two feet, 
I think. Never mind! 

Well now, about this committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws. I got to get back 
of the box here now. At the last meet- 





D. W. Figgis 


Re-elected 


to do is to forbid the use of foreign 
languages in addresses. Yes, sir. Ernest 
Trigg, who ought to have known better, 
explained to us what “sesqvficentennial” 
meant. He said he didn’t know before he 
became chairman of that committee. That 
was no joke. He said “centennial’’ meant 
a whole and that “sesqui’ meant half. 
Well, of course, all the golfers knew what 
it was—a hole and a half. That is the 
nineteenth hole and that is the reason 
they are so long there when they get there. 

When I was coming in the door a 
gentleman asked me what was a good 
cure for bald heads. I couldn’t have 
answered that yesterday, but this morn- 
ing I got a copy of the Tribune. It was 
sent to me. I believe the president bough. 
up all the copies here. This copy con- 
tained an article on the fact that every 
one who had a bald head showed that he 
had a great brain, and the radio coming 


Treasurer 


ing in Atlantic City, any of you who were 
down there know how depressed I was. 
That gentleman—I didn’t call him a gen- 
tleman then—from Pittsburgh, Charley 
Caspar, tore that beautiful report in 
seventeen different pieces. It took me 
two nights and a day to get it together 
again, and then I didn’t recognize it; but 
this time he has been good to me, and I 
have been feeling just as happy as a lark. 
He only took out one word in two para- 
graphs. So that is all I have got to read 
tonight. That is the reason I am filling 
in a little time until they get supper ready. 
I don’t have to read any of it, but the 
constitution, you know, the report of the 
committee on constitution, cannot be dis- 
cussed tonight. What they do to it to- 
morrow will be aplenty when the ladies 
are not here. That will be another 
language I will have to cut out—the 
language that they use tomorrow. 


Report on Constitution and By-Laws 


OLD 
ARTICLE III 


CONSTITUTION 


Section 6. Executive Committee: 
ecessor in office, 


constitute the Executive 


The President, his immediate pred- 


Vice-Presidents and Treasurer of the Association shall 
Committee. 


The President shall invite the President of the PAINT MANUFACTUR- 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. 


and the President of the National 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION to attend all regular meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee in an advisory capacity. 


NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE III 


Section 6. Executive Committee: 
predecessor in office, 
Presidents of the Association 
the Executive Committee. 

(b) The 
bership on the Executive Committee 


Zone Vice-Presidents, 
(who are active members) 


(a) The President, his immediate 
Treasurer, and three Ex- 
shall constitute 


1925 nominees of Ex-Presidents of the Association for mem- 


shall be divided into three classes, 


each class to consist of one Ex-President; the first to serve for one year, 
the second to serve for two years, and the third to serve for three years. 


In the years succeeding 1925, the 


Ex-President whose term expires 


shall be replaced by an Ex-President elected for a term of three years. 
The President shall invite the President of the PAINT MANUFACTUR- 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 


UNITED STATES and the 


President of 


the NATIONAL VARNISH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION to attend 


all regular meetings of the Executive 


Committee in an advisory capacity. 


OLD 
ARTICLE IV 


Section 5. Duties of the Auditors: 


It shall be the duty of the Auditors 


carefully to examine and check the vouchers and report of the Treasurer, 
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Somethings Better for Paint Makers 


Sunolith makes better paint products possible. 
Being dependable, unfailingly uniform and 
sun-proof, it increases quality wherever it is 






used. 





With Sunolith you can improve the standard 
of your output in the same successful manner 
that manufacturers of linoleum, shade cloth, 
rubber goods and other products have improved 
theirs. For Sunolith gives you advantages that 
cannot be obtained from ordinary lithopone. 








The CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
ST. HELENA, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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submit a signed statement to the Association at the first business ses- 
son, giving the result of such examination. 
section 7. Board of Directors: Except as otherwise provided in Article 
I, Section 1, of the By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall receive for 
consideration all reports, resolutions and communications before their 
entation to meetings of the Association, and shall, through the Secre- 
igty, submit them to the Association with their recommendations. 


The Board of Directors is empowered to pass judgment and final deci- 
gn on all questions presented by the President through the Secretary for 
their deliberation when the Association is not in Convention, provided the 
sabject requires immediate action or is not, in their judgment, of sufficient 
importance to be submitted to the members. 

All yacancies occurring in elective offices, except ‘as provided for in 
article III, Section 2, of the Constitution, or on the Board of Directors, 
shall be filled for the unexpired term by a majority vote of the votes cast 
ty. the Board of Directors. 

They shall elect at their meeting, held the day before the Convention, 
three members of the Board to act as Auditors. 


NEW 
ARTICLE IV 


Old Section 5. to be entirely eliminated and same made part of 
ARTICLE VI, Section 1, of the By-Laws. Old Sections 6 and 7 of ARTI- 
(LE IV to become 5 and 6 respectively. 

Section 6. Board of Directors: Except as otherwise provided in Article 
xu, Section 1, of the By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall receive for 
consideration all reports, resolutions and communications before their 
presentation to meetings of the Association, and shall, through the Secre- 
iaty, submit them to the Association with their recommendations. 

The Board of Directors is empowered to pass judgment and final deci- 
gion on all questions presented by the President through the Secretary for 
their deliberation when the Association is not in Convention, provided the 
subject requires immediate action or is not, in their judgment, of sufficient 
importance to be submitted to the members. 

All vacancies occurring in elective offices, except as provided for in 
Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution, or on the Board of Directors, 
shall be filled for the unexpired term by a majority vote of the votes cast 
by the Board of Directors. 


OLD 
BY-LAWS 

: ARTICLE III 

fection 1. Delegates: (Last paragraph): 

\Each delegate shall be entitled to 10 votes upon all questions coming 
béfore the Association for consideration. 

Section 5. Voting Power: Delegates or their alternates, together with 
others as provided in Sections 3 and 4 of this Article, shall constitute the 
voting power of this Association. 

Section 7. Floor Privilege: Honorary members and members of clubs 
ih'good standing, who are not delegates, shall be entitled to the privilege 
of'the floor, but shall not vote. This privilege can be extended at any 


Meting to delegates or representatives from other organizations, or to 
wher individuals, upon a two-thirds vote of the members present. 


; 


NEW 
BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE III 


Section 1. Delegates: (Last Paragraph) Each delegate shall be en- 
‘titled to ten votes upon all questions coming before the Association 
| Which requires action by vote of the delegates. 


Section 5. Voting Power—aAt all meetings of the Association a prop- 
| étly approved motion or resolution, except election of officers, amend- 
|Ments to the Constitution and By-Laws and appropriations, may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members of the Association present. 

A qualified delegate may demand a vote by roll call of delegates. Said 
| Yole may be taken at once or during the next regular business session. 
, And only the delegates or their alternates, as provided in Sections 1 and 

2 of this Article, together with others as provided in Section 3 and 4 
| Of this Article, shall be entitled to a vote. The result of a vote by 
| delegates shall supersede the result of a vote on the same question by 
| the Membership at large.” 
Section 7. Floor Privilege: Honorary members shall be entitled to 
the privilege of the floor without voting power. The privilege of the 
floor at any meeting can be extended to delegates or representatives from 
other organizations or to other individuals, upon favorable vote by two- 
thirds of the members present. 


OLD 
BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE VI 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1, Standing: The President shall appoint annually, at as 


fe as possible after his election, the following Committees, 
§ of three or more members: 

Arbitration (to be composed of two Ex-Presidents of the National Paint, 
ee Tarniah Association, Inc., two members to be appointed by the 
ee ecrurers’ Association of the United States, National Varnish 

urers’ Association, and the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tors, from their respective memberships). 


Paj 
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Business Promotion (Clean Up and Paint Up, Save the Surface). 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

Credits and Collections. 

Export and Foreign Trade Development. 


Legislative. 
Manufacturers (to be composed of one member for each trade group): 
Alcohol. Lithopone. 
. Brushes. Naval Stores. 
Colors (Earth and Chemical). Paint. 
Containers. Shellac. 
Lead. Varnish. 
Linseed Oil. Zinc. 


This Committee, under the direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
create a Statistical Bureau to collect, digest and disseminate statistics 
vital to the Association, to serve as a basis of legislative and tariff activ- 
ities and to have available for our members knowledge as to the scope 
and extent of current commercial affairs of our industry. This Committee 
shall maintain close relations with the Statistical Department of the 
Government. 

Membership. 

Memorial. 

Pain Distributors. 

Raw Materials Development (Flax Development and Miscellaneous 
Oils). 

Simplification. 

Tariff. 

Trade Marks (to direct the work of the Trade Mark Bureau as pro- 
vided in Article VIII of the By-Laws). 

Transportation and Classification. 

Section 4. Master Painters: The President shall appoint annually a 
committee of five from the different interests closely connected with the 
Master Painters, to be known as the Master Painters Committee, to whom 
shall be referred all matters pertaining to that industry and who shall 
act as delegates to the convention of the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada. 


NEW 
BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 
Section 1. Standing: 


After ARBITRATION add: 


Auditing. It shall be the duty of the Auditing Committee care- 
fully to examine and check the vouchers and report of the Treasurer, and 
submit a signed statement to the Association at the first business ses- 
sion, giving the result of such examination. 

Master Painters. (To be added after Manufacturers). 

(This takes the place of old Section 4 which is entirely eliminated). 

(Old Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 to be renumbered 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, respectively. 


OLD 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 5. Press: The President shall appoint at the first session 
after the preliminary opening of the Annual Convention a Press Com- 
mittee consisting of five members, whose duties shall be to furnish the 
daily press at the end of each business session such information as in 
their judgment the public may find interesting, and which shall not in 
their judgment in any way jeopardize the interests of the Association or 
any member thereof. This Committee, together with the Secretary, also 
shall edit all reports of the Convention furnished to the trade papers. 


NEW 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 4. Publicity and Press: The President shall appoint annually 
a Publicity and Press Committee consisting of five members, whose duties 
shall be to furnish the press with such information as in their judgment 
the public might find interesting and which shall not in any way 
jeopardize the interests of the Association or any of its members. This 
Committee together with the Secretary shall edit all reports of the 
annual conventions or other meetings of the Association. 


OLD 
ARTICLE XII 
QUORUM 
Section 1.—Meetings: Delegates of five clubs shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any special meeting and a ma- 


jority of the delegates, in person or by alternate, registered at an Annual 


Convention. 

Section 2. Board of Directors: A majority of the Board of Directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which may 
regularly come before it. 

Section 3. Executive Committee: A majority of the Executive Com- 
miitee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business 
which may regularly come before it. 
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Stated at table, 
allahan, R. McC. Bullington, R. B 


Manding, 


NEW 


ARTICLE XII 
QUORUM 


gection 1. Meetings: 


Delegates of 


ten Clubs shall constitute a 


quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the Association. 


gection 2. Board of Directors: 


A majority of the Board of Directors 


shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which 


properly may come before it. 


Section 3. 


Executive Committee: 


Five members of the Executive Com- 


mittee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any business which 


properly may come before it. 


Convention Committees Named 


ident Peters:—I should like at this 
~ announce the personnel of the 


dime tO . . 
i sittee to nominate your Officers, di- 
‘ctor and soon, for next year, and of 
rectors, 


committee on press arrangements, 
ys to name the sergeants-at-arms for 


this convention - 


Nominating Committee 


x. B. Gregg, chairman; L. T. Mine- 
wt, T. F. Moneypenny, R. McC. Bulling- 
wn, March G. Bennett, C. J. Caspar, F. 
y, Brininstool. 


Press Committee 


oF Beatty, chairman; J. C. Drouil- 
yra, H. O. Gibson, W. J. Lawson, W. A. 
\jers, E. T. Holmes. 


Sergeants-at-Arms 


4. J. Ferbert, chief; George Vick, W. 
3 Weber, H. L. Schneider, C. A. Beach. 
“President Peters.:—If any of the gentle- 
men Whose Names have been read are not 
n the room I assume that you will get 
ns touch with them. 

Has the secretary any announcements 
io make? 


Attendance Prizes Announced 


secretary Horgan :—-Yes. I have been 
sked by the committee in charge of the 
attendance award banners to make a 
iief announcement. This committee, by 
te way, is composed of Mr. Cheesman, 
dairman; John Henry Coon, Wells Mar- 
tin, and George W. West. 


A silk banner (similar to the one hang- 
ing here) will be awarded to a club in 
four different classes, whose delegates and 
alternates combined show the best per- 
centage representation at the business 
session of the association. 

One banner will be awarded to the club 
having thirty or more accredited represen- 
tatives. One to the club having fifteen 
to twenty-nine accredited representatives. 
One to the club having ten to fourteen 
accredited representatives. One to the 
club having one to nine accredited rep- 
resentatives. 

The roll call will be made within five 
minutes after the session is called to 
order, and the percentage will be based 


on that call and a report made on the 
percentage basis at each meeting. The 
banners will be awarded at the final 


session. 


I would like to announce that immed- 
iately after the adjiurnment of this meet- 
ing the reception to President and Mrs. 
Peters will take place on the mezzanine 
floor. Following the reception there will 
be general dancing here in the ball room. 

All of the business sessions at the 
Thursday and Itriday meetings will con- 
vene in this room at ten o’clock. Tomor- 
row morning we are to have an address 
from one of Cleveland’s leading business 
men and bankers, Col. Leonard Ayres, 
and we would like to compliment this dis- 
tinguished gentleman by a very large and 
representative attendance. 

President Peters :—A motion to adjourn 
is in order. 

Mr. Chatfield :—I make it. 

(The motion was seconded and carried, 
whereupon the meeting was adjourned at 
11:20 p. m.). 


Thursday, October 22 


Second Session, Thursday Forenoon 


The meeting convened for the second 
ssion at 10:10 o’clock, Thursday fore- 
won, President Peters presiding. 

President Peters :—Gentlemen, will you 
pease come to order? 

Tou were all so completely welcomed 
st night that I shall not take up much 
time to attempt to welcome you to the 
mening of this convention, because you 
alknow you are welcome. And in pro- 
weding to business, as you know, a little 
movation has been introduced this year 
through the offer by Harry J. Schnell, of 
te Oi, Paint and Drug Reporter, ot 
these banners for attendance of the vari- 
ws delegates at these business sessions. 
ind in order to make clear to you the 
nies under which this contest is to be 
onducted I shall ask Mr. Cheesman, the 
tairman of a committee appointed to 











Wepare these rules, to announce what they 
we. Mr. Cheesman, will you 
fym us of those rules? 

Mr. Cheesman :—A silk banner will be 


kindly in- 





awarded to a club in four different classes 
whose delegates and alternates combined 
show the best percentage representation 
at the business sessions of the association. 
One banner will be awarded to the club 
having thirty or more accredited repre- 
sentatives; one to the club having fifteen 
to twenty-nine accredited representatives ; 
one to the club having ten to fourteen 
accredited representatives ; and one to the 
club having one to nine accredited rep- 
resentatives. The roll call will be made 
within five minutes after the session is 
called to order, and the percentage will 
be based on the call and a report made 
on the percentage basis at each meeting. 
The banners will be awarded at the 
banquet. 

That it all, Mr. President. 

President Peters :—If that is clear, the 
secretary might now proceed with the 
calling of the roll because just five 
minutes have elapsed. 

Secretary Horgan :—As the roll is called 







* 
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the delegates and the alternates of the 
different clubs will please rise so we can 
count them and record them. The at- 
tendance record for the morning session 
was as follows:—Atlanta, 6; Baltimore, 
none; Birmingham, none; Buffalo, none; 
Central New York, none; Charlotte, none; 
Chattanooga, none; Chicago, 1; Cincin- 
nati, 1; Cleveland, 1; Colorado, 1; Colum- 


bus, 1; Dallas, none; Dayton, none; De- 
troit, none; Duluth, none; Fort Worth, 
none; Golden Gate, 3; Houston, none; 
Indianapolis, none; Kansas City, none; 
Los Angeles, none; Louisville, none; 
Macon, none; Memphis, 1; Miami, 1; 
Milwaukee, 4; Minneapolis, St. Paul, 


none; Nebraska, none; New England, 8; 
New Orleans, 1; New York, 28; Oakland, 
Philadelphia, 2; 
none ; 


none; Pensacola, 
Pittsburgh, 1; 


none; 


Portland, Oregon, 


Attendance Prize Banner 


Offered by Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


Puget Sound, none; 


Richmond, none; 
Rochester, none; 


St. Louis, 1; San Diego, 
none; Savannah, none; Terre Haute, 
none; Toledo, none; Toronto, 1; Utah, 
none ; Washington, none. 

Frank Cheesman :—In order to be fair 
I suggest that the next roll call be started 
at the other end of the alphabet and work 
up so that the w’s will not have any 
advantage over the a’s, New York remain- 
ing in the mid@le, as usual. 

R. O. Walker :—May I at this time say 
one word to the delegates of the New 
York club? I expect you all to be here 
at every session to support President 
Peters and the administration in the work 
that they are doing. If you for any rea- 
son find it impossible to be present at any 
one session, you have a list of the alter- 
nates and it is your duty to provide an 
alternate who registers in your name for 
that particular session. 


Reception of Delegates 


President Peters:—Thank you’ very 
much, Mr. Walker. I am quite sure that, 
when the result of this roll call becomes 
known, at ‘succeeding sessions a better at- 
tendance will be attained. 


Luncheon Given by President E. V. Peters to the N. P. O. V. A. Cabinet 


from the left:—C. K. Williams, H. H. Hill, T. F. Monypenny, R. O. Walker, G. V. Horgan, D. W. Figgis, Richard Moore, G. C. Morton, P. H. 
. Robinette, E. T. Trigg, E. V. Peters, E. J. Cornish, %. J. Hayes, N. B. Gregg, J. Sibley Felton, S. H. Stewart, 

R. S. Wessels, C. R. Cook, H. F. Brooks, C. F. Watter, W. DO. Foss, L. T. Minehart. 
at left:—Walter F. Marks, R. S. McKay, E. H. Stichel, L. M. DuCommun, M. M. Goldsmith, C. F. Speh, A. E. Daum, F. J. Sampson, P. F. Whalen, 


H. E. Platt. 


Seated back from table, at right (read down):—F. P. Cheesman, A. S. Somers, F. M. Brininstool, J. F. Kurfees, W. C. Beschorman. 
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At this time on our program we have 
a number of delegates from other asso- 
ciations that are visiting us, and we 
would like to welcome them and call upon 
them at this time. 

We are very glad indeed to receive the 
delegates from the National Association 
of Paint Distributers. Their president is 
here, and I will call upon Carl Watter. 


Paint Distributors 


Carl Watter:—It is to be considered a 
distinct honor to be welcomed to your 
convention, and the National Association 
of Paint Distributors whom I represent 
here today are proud of their connection 
with this great industry, one that has 
been truly named “in the public service.” 
I wish to assure you that we realize the 
necessity of co-operation, that our in- 
dustry can function smoothly only by 
having each part work in harmony with 
the other portions of the whole. 

We feel the responsibility of being that 
necessary agent for the transmission of 
paint between the producer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. It is the distributor who 
pays out the line and takes up the slack 
between the manufacturer and the retail 
outlet. Our position brings up very close 
to our membership that is, to the mem- 
bers of this assvciation and makes the 
solution of your problems a matter of 
moment to each one of our membership. 
And I firmly believe that I echo the senti- 
ment of our entire membership when I 





Carl H. Dabelstein 


Delegate from Master Painters 


pledge to you our full measure of co- 
operation. I thank you. 

President Petérs:—Thank you’ very 
much, Mr. Watter; we are very glad, 


indeed, to have you with us. 

We also have delegates with us from 
the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada. In this con- 
nection L would like to say that your 
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DUTCH BOY PRODUCTS 


WHITE-LEAD RED-LEAD 
FLATTING OIL LINSEED OIL 
BABBITT METALS SOLDER 


NATIONAL}LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 

Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; 

San Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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a secretary had the honor of 

convention held in Des 

y, I think it was, and 

- we have received very 

ion from that organiza- 

aes very glad, indeed, to 

fh And representatives with us today, 

ye thelr call on Mr. Dabelstein, their 
1 she retary; tu respond. 


Master Painters and Decorators 


stein:—As delegate from 
el Association of Master 
Inteminter’s and Decorators, I can 

Pa ay I express their sentiments 
gatully § we are glad to be with you. 
al On sent here at the courteous 

on from your Officers to represent 

tion tion, to listen and learn, and 

‘I have been observing since my 
pwhat to this hotel, there is con- 
” vast we can learn. And through 
gable & of delegates from our 

y convention, I think 
establish such close affilia- 
r industry will be no doubt 
the first great industries of 

jon, We can wipe out that fence 
Bum. 60 ably explained here last 

_ re the secrets on one side were 
on the people on the other side. 
Jaim in saving the surface that 
We ciufacturers supply the material, 
mare the savers. Naturally, it 

‘eq hundred percent perfect to be 
A ning, and we are Very glad for the 
wMition and the inspiration that the 
Xf ~ Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa~ 
pone ving the master painters to lead 
nS the right direction that we aré 
Band anxiqus to continue this 
maton. 1 thank ~ ‘ 

i Peters: — Thank you very 
President abelstein. We are very glad 
have you with us. . : 

the first time, I believe, the Na- 

Association of “Save the Surface 

men have sent delegates to this con- 
“, Their work is so intimately tied 
with all of the work which we are 
ng to do that we are especially glad 
mmeome that delegation here today. 

Lahey, their president, I believe, is 
and we will be very glad to hear 
n you, Mr. Lahey. 


Save the Surface Salesmen 


ill . Lahey :—I know that we 
pam ©. opreciation of a large ma- 
ty of salesmen engaged in the sale 

int and varnish throughout the coun- 
nfor the courtesy of the National Paint, 
jand Varnish Association which is 
tending to us in the National Associa- 
of “Save the Surface” Salesmen 
y by assigning to them a place in the 


seedings of this convention. 


) 


we can 
that ow 
among 


gate From Salesmen’s Association 


The National Association of “Save the 
’ Salesmen and the twenty-five 
e sulesmen's clubs are doing all in 
“power to raise the standards of 
mg inthe industry. They are incul- 
mg ethics and cultivating personality. 
are eliminating the unscrupulous. 
the road and before the public the 
sian represents and actually is his 

These clubs tend to see-that your 
‘ls fairly and honestly represented. 
influence ot the clubs is being ex- 


~ Rew clubs were organized this year, 

in Birmingham, Dayton, Jackson- 
‘pjuisville, Memphis, Miami, Mobile, 
oe Richmond, and Tampa. But 
oe encouragement to further 


By 

nay Eine club city should have a 
it net Paint clubs are realiz- 
men north their while to encourage 
to. clubs and help develop them 
toms healthy groups of business 
r — and more are manufac4 
i — to see the value of having 
I sales oe é é 

ee active in club work. 

tine Practically arrived at our 
hiteen mor double the industry in 1926, 
tales months ahead of time. It was a 
t Throw — The slogan of our club 
any” US a great industry moves 
tanization ana 


* big thing 
ther degree “+ for 


co-operation have 
4 our industry. The 
dey, Y which these qualities 
Veloped among salesmen, the 


tater wi 

Med be the volume of business 
~~ ¥ salesmen. 

nt, Ol acgmmittes of the National 
erate with Varnish Association to 
ld help} the salesmen’s endeavors 
te al] on educational advantages. 


T one and one for all; that 


which benefits one of our group. benefits 
all. Let us have more organization and 
more co-operation among our salesmen. 
It will promote constructive rather than 
destructive competition. 

We are greatful for this opportunity in 
order that you may know that salesmen 
are organized with a serious purpose in 
mind to promote to the best of their 
endeavors all movements designed for the 
benefit of the paint and varnish industries. 

We express our thanks to all members 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association who have in any manner as- 
sisted or encouraged the progress of the 
salesmen’s associations. As national 
president of the “Save the Surface” sales- 
men, I wish to acknowledge the kindness 
extended by Charles J. Roh, who, during 


Changes in Constitution 


Frank P. Cheesman:—Your committee 
on constitution and by-laws is glad to 
state its report this year will be somewhat 
brief, although we believe we have some 
important recommendations to submit. 
The following amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws are submitted by the 
committee, Carl H. Black, F. P. Chees- 
man. I hope that you have a copy of this 
report. There have been two changes 
made in it since it was printed. 


Executive Committee Changed 


The old constitution, article III, section 
6. reads, “The president, his immediate 
predecessor in office, vice-presidents and 
treasurer of the association shall consti- 
tute the executive committee.” 


Frank P.Cheesman 


Chairman 
Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws 


That has been changed to read in a new 
section 6, “Executive Committee :—(a) 
The President, his immediate predecessor 
in office, Zone Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
and three ex-Presidents of the Associa- 
tion (who are active members shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee.” 

This is an addition to the Executive 
Committee of three ex-Presidents to be 
nominated and elected. 

(b) The 1925 nominees of Ex-Presidents of 
tne Association for membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall be divided into three 
classes, each class to consist of one Ex-Presi- 
dent; the first to serve for one year, the sec- 
ond to serve for two years, and the third 
to serve for three years. In the years suc- 
ceeding 1925, the Ex-President whose term 
expires shall be replaced by an Ex-President 
elected for a term of three years. 

The President shall invite the president of 
the Paint Manufacturers‘ Association of the 
United States and the president of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associaton to 
attend all regular meetings of the Executive 
Committee in an advisory capacity. 

T think we had better take a vote on 
that. I move the adoption of the above. 

(The motion was seconded). 

President Peters:—It has been moved 
and seconded that we adopt this change. 
Is there any discussion? If not, all in 
favor will signify by saying “aye,’’ con- 
trary, “no.” It is carried and so ordered. 

I neglected to say that the board of 
directors yesterday approved this proposed 
change. 

Mr. Cheesman :—Article IV of the con- 
stitution, section 5, duties or the auditors. 
The present constitution reads :—*“It shall 
be the duty of the Auditors carefully to 
examine and check the vouchers and re- 
port of the Treasurer and submit a signed 
statement to the Association at the first 
business session, giving the result of such 
examination.” 

In the proposed new constitution, the 
old section 5 as just read is to be entirely 
eliminated and will be made a part of 
article VI, section 1, of the by-laws; the 
old section 6 and 7 of article ITV to become 
5 and 6 respectively. We will take that 
part up later, That comes in a little 
later. 

Section 7, board of directors. ‘The only 
change made in the old section 7 is _to 
eliminate the last paragraph which reads: 
“They shall elect at their meeting held 
the day before the convention three mem- 
bers of the board to act as auditors.” 
This is taken care of later on. 

Article III of the by-laws, as it reads 
now :—‘‘Section 1. Delegates .(last para- 
graph): Each delegate shall be entitled 
to 10 votes upon all questions coming be- 
fore the Association for consideration.” 

The new amendment is: “Section 1. 
Delegates: (last paragraph). Each dele- 
gate shall be entitled to ten votes upon 
all questions coming before the Association 


his presidency of the Newark paint club, 
afforded us the opportunity to express 
our desires at one of its meetings; for a 
place on this program and also to George 
Horgan, who did not hesitate to do all 
that he could to make it a reality. I 
thank you. 

President Peters:—Mr. Lahey and his 
organization, gentlemen, have been a very 
important factor in assisting the industry 
to achieve this wonderful accomplishment 
of doubling the industry ahead of time. 
We are very glad, indeed, to have you 
here and to have you join with us in 
these sessions of ours. 

The next order of business, gentlemen, 
is now to receive the report of the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, Frank 
P. Cheesman, chairman. Mr. Cheesman. 


and By-Laws Discussed 


which requires action by vote of the dele- 
gates.” 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Peters:—The board approved 
that proposed change. Those in favor 
will please say ‘“‘aye’; contrary. It is 
carried. 


Voting Procedure Defined 


Mr. Cheesman:—Section 5, as now, 
“Voting Power :—Delegates or their alter- 
nates, together with others as provided in 
Sections 3 and 4 of this Article, shall 
constitute the voting power of this asso- 
ciation.”’. 

That was amended but the amendment 
as printed, in the printed copy, has been 
eliminated and a new one inserted in its 
place which reads :— 

Voting Power.—At all meetings of the asso- 
ciation a properly approved motion or reso- 
lution, except election of cfficers, amend- 
ments to the constitution and bylaws and ap- 
propriations may be adopted by a majority 
vote of the members of the association present. 

A qualified delegate may demand a vote by 
roll call of delegates, Said vite may be 
taken at once or during the next regular busi- 
ness session. And only the delegates or their 
alternates, as provided in sections 1 and 2 
of this article, together with others as provided 
in sections 3 and 4 of this article, shall be 
entitled to a yote.. The result «f a vote by 
delegates shal] supersede the result of a vote 
on the same question by the membership at 
large. 

Henry L. Calman :—Was that “properly 
approved motion’’? 

Mr. Cheesman:—‘Properly approved 
motion or resolution.” That means that 
in order to be a properly approved motion 
or resolution it has to be submitted before 
its presentation to. either the resolution 
committee or the board. 

W. T. Sheffield :—For my own informa- 
tion. I would like to ask what is the 
method of electing the directors? For 
instance, Mr. Stewart is our director, but 
at the conclusion of his term when we have 
another director from Chicago, is that 
director elected by the local club or is 
he elected by the national association? 

Mr. Cheesman:—The name of _ the 
director should be suggested by the local 
club to the secretary in advance of a 
meeting of the convention, and he will 
then be nominated by the nominating com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sheffield :—I was not clear on that. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Any club not sending 
in a name, the nominating committee will 
then elect a name from that club at their 
discretion. 

President Peters:—The board approved 
this proposed change for your information. 
It has been moved and seconded that it 
be adopted. Is there any further discus- 
sion of this subject? If not, those in favor 
will please sav ‘‘aye’’: contrary “no.” It 
is eorried and so ordered. 

Mr. Cheesman :—Section 7 of Article III 
now reads:—*'Floor Privilege. Honorary 
members and members of clubs in good 
standing, who are not delegates, shall be 
entitled to the privilege of the floor, but 
shall not vote. This privilege can be ex- 
tended at any meeting to delegates or 
representatives from other organizations, 


‘or to other individuals, upon a two-thirds 


vote of the members present.” 

That has been changed to read: “Floor 
privilege :—Honorary members shall be 
entitled to the privilege of the floor with- 
out voting power. The privilege of the 
floor at any meeting can be extended to 
delegates or representatives from other 
organizations or to other individuals, upon 
favorable vote by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present.” 

There is hardly any change in that, just 
a little change in the grammar of it. 
move its adoption. 

Mr. Calman:—Mr. Cheesman spoke of 
eorrections in grammar. I would like to 
suggest another, that the word “may” be 
substituted for the word ‘‘can.” 

President Peters:—Those in favor of 
the adoption of this change will please 
say “aye”; contrary. It is so ordered. 


President To Name Auditors 


Mr. Cheesman:—Article VI of the by- 
laws, committees. The proposed change in 
this article is the insertion after the ap- 
pointment of the arbitration committee of 
an auditing committee by the president 
consisting of three members. It will 
read :— 

Auditing—It shall be the duty of the Auditing 
Committee carefully to examine and check the 
vouchers and report of the treasurer and sub- 
mit a signed statement to the association at 
the first business session, giving the result of 
such examination. 

This merely puts the 
tee from a committee 
has been appointed by the board at a 
meeting held only the day before the 
convention, transférs them into a standing 
committee to be appointed shortly after 
the president’s election, so that they are 
on the job the whole year. 

Our treasurer was not on the job last 
night, and we felt that something should 
be done about the matter. Of course, as 
I mentioned then, he is heavily bonded so 
if we miss him, we miss nothing else. 

The other change in article VI is 
insertion of ‘Master Painters Committee’ 
befora “Membership Committee.” That 
euts out their present location, which was 
section 4 of a special committee and puts 
them in as a standing committee to be 
apnointed by the president. : 

Those are the only two changes with 


auditing commit- 
which in the past 


the 
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the exception that it will 
bering of a number of 

I move its adoption. 

President Peters :—The 
board ‘was favorable upon 
change, 

Mr. Calman :—The first 
to vote on the elimination of those pro- 
visions where the auditing committee is 
eliminated. Those provisions referring 
to the auditing committee are now in the 
constitution, as I understand it. 

_ Mr. Cheesman :—The gentleman is quite 
right. Vote on the elimination first and 
on_the substitution second. 

[ move that we eliminate the provision 
as previously explained of the duties of 
the auditing committee. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Cal- 


man, was put by the president, and was 
carried. ) 


Year-Round Press Committee 


Mr. 


require 
sections, 


renum- 


action of the 
this proposed 


thing to do is 


Cheesman :—I am very glad that we 
have such an able substitute for Charley 
now. I will get those two fighting and J 
may do better work. . 

Article VI in the 
reads: 

The 


old constitution now 


i President shall appoint at the r 
Session after the preliminary apenas "a “ae 
Annual Convention a Press Committee con- 
sisting of five members, whose duties shall be 
to furnish the daily press at the end of each 
business session such information as in their 
judgment the public may find interesting, and 
which shall not in their judgment in any way 
jeopardize the interests of the association or 
any member thereof. This committee, together 
with the secretary, also shall edit all reports 
a convention furnished to the trade pa- 
It is suggested that 


this be che » 
read under the n anged to 


ew heading of section 4:— 
Publicity and Press—The Presid 

P Ae: Ss sident shall ap- 
point annually a Publicity and Press Sean 
mittee consisting of five members, whose duties 
shall be to furnish the press with such in- 
formation as in their judgment the public 
might find interesting and which shall not in 
any way jeopardize the interests of the ASsso- 
ciation or any of its members. This commit- 
tee together with the secretary shall edit all 
reports «of the annual convention r ne 
meetings of the association. ee 

move its adoption. 

fi cso motion was seconded by Mr. Chat- 
1eld.) F , . 

President Peters:—The action of the 
board was favorable. Those in favor will 
please’ say “aye” contrary. It is 
ordered, : 


Quorums Are Re-defined 


Mr. Cheesman :—Article XII of the by- 
laws now reads :—‘‘s ection 1—Meetings :— 
Delegates of five clubs shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at 
any special meeting and a majority of the 
delegates in person or by alternate regis- 
tered at an annual convention.” _ ” 


The only change in this article is to 
change the number. It is printed as 
“fifteen clubs,” but the board changed it ‘to 
read “ten clubs,” so it would now read :— 
Section 1—Meetings. Delegates of ten 
clubs shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at any meeting of 
the association.” 5 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Peters:—The action of the 
board was favorable. Is there any dis- 
cussion of that proposed change? ‘Those 
in favor will please say “aye”; contrary 
It is so ordered. f =o 

Mr. Cheesman—Section 2, board of di- 
rectors:—‘A majority of the board of 
directors shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of any business which may 
regularly come before it.” . 

The only change is to eliminate the word 
“regularly” and put in “properly.” Char- 
ley got in ahead of our sub-committee 
on that! 

I move its adoption. 


President Peters:—That received the 
favorable recommendation of the board. 
Those in favor will please say 
contrary “no.” It is carried. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Section 3, 
committee :—A majority of the executive 
committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of any business which may 
regularly come before it.” ‘That is the 
way it reads now. We proposed to amend 
it and say:—*‘Section 3, executive com- 
mittee. Five members of the executive 
committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of any business which may 
properly come before it.” 

I move its adoption. 


President Peters:—That, too, 
the favorable action of the board. 
in favor will please say “ave”; 
It is carried and so ordered. 

Mr. Cheesman:—That concludes. the 
report, and I move the adoption of the 
report as read in its entirety. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Peters:—You have heard Mr. 
Cheesman’s motion. It is that this report 
be approved in its entirety. All those in 
favor will please say ‘‘aye”’; contrary 
‘no.” It is carried. 

Mr. Horgan, have vou something 
present in connection with this matter? 

Secretary Horgan:—In acting upon the 
entire report the board of directors offered 
a motion, through Mr. Cornish, duly sec- 
onded, that the entire report be approved 
with the changes which Mr. Cheesman 
has covered; also that the appreciation * 
and thanks of the organization be extended 
to Mr. Cheesman for the watchfulness and 
eare which his committee has 
carefully guided and safeguarded 
subject. 

Mr. Cheesman Might TI make an 
amendment to that? I would like to in- 
clude Mr. Casper, Mr. Black and Mr. Cal- 
man in that. 

President 
please say 
carried. 

Mr. Cheesman, I think it is very much in 
order. 

The next report, 
ceived at this time, is 
legislative committee. Mr. Arthur’ 5S, 
Somers, the chairman of that committee, 
has guided its destinies for so many years * 
that we are glad to welcome him. os 


sO 


” 


“aye”: 


executive 


received 
Those 
contrary. 


to 


so 


the 


with 


in favor will 
“no.” It is 


Peters :—Those 
“aye”; contrary 


gentlemen, to be re- 
the report of our 
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Paint and 
Varnish 
Removers 


oe paint and varnish trades of 
the United States and Canada have 
recognized the superior quality of paint 
and varnish removers covered by our 
patents. 


Buy one of the Licensed Brands 


100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chadeloid Chemical Co. 
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Summary of Legislative Activities 


‘ Suomers:—I hope that the 
: will bear with me because of the 
mbers Tm oice and throat through 
condition ttack that I have been suffering 
ae over « week. I don’t know 

per I Cc make myself intelligible 

far from this platform. : 
‘ig report is the usual report that is 
a 1 by your committee at this time 
pesenter ‘recounting the activities of the 
of the Ye" reciting also the activities 
endeavoring to foist upon 
rislation of one kind and 
y not be unaccompanied 
embarrassment and entail 


rthur Ss. 


and 





Arthur S. Somers 


Chairman 
Committee on Legislation 


onsiderable unnecessary expense and re- 
quire a great duphcation ot effort at a 
time when we are seeking to conserve 
our forces, to economize in: the matter of 
expenditure of effort as well as of money 
and to harmonize and co-ordinate in the 
girit of co-operation our endeavors in the 
hope that these will lead to a better under- 
sanding, a closer companionship and mu- 
tual benefit generally. 

Notwithstanding ‘this desire so fre- 
quently expressed at this convention from 
time to time, iterated and reiterated by 
your officers and those who do you the 
honor to visit and speak to you, there is 
atendency abroad in the land to attack 
business and more especially big business. 
I think we are to be congratulated—and 
this is all incidental to this report and I 
had not thought of injecting it until the 
matter came to my mind at the moment— 
and I should like to see this organization, 
representing as it does one of the most 
important industries in the United States, 
tremendous in its activity and immense in 
the bigness—]J use that term though it 
may sound rather contradictory—of its 
fnancial power, and also the extent to 
which it serves to employ members of our 
people, before it concludes its delibera- 
tion some note of the fact—and per- 
haps I could be tried, convicted and 
hanged for treason for making the state- 
ment—that we have at Washington a man 
who conserves what we have come to re- 
gard as the best forces of intellect, of 
morality, reaching to high standards of 
statesmanship, who is keenly alive to the 
growing tendency of the times and who is 
not swerved nor swayed by irrational im- 
pulse, but who is seeking to win by his 
close attention to the affairs of the gov- 
érmment the confidence of the people in the 
hope that he may lead them sanely through 
the programs inaugurated by various po- 
litical, social and other bodies, and that 
he may restrain and retard the tendency 
of those who would destroy the thing that 
is because it is big and that would seek 
‘0 divoree from possession the thing that 
'$ possessed by hizn who possesses it. 

I think we ought to acknowledge the 
fact that from New England came a quiet, 
cultivated, unobtrusive gentleman into the 
Presidency of the United States and in 
vhom is fast reposing the confidence to 
which I have alluded. 

Ihave, as some of you perhaps will re- 
call, a great deal of experience with public 
men, with politicians. Some people think 
Tam a politician myself. I have never 
gotten beyond the idea of hoping that 
= ay I might be one. I have been 
a" ose to it. I am always conspicu- 
ran.” numbered among those who “also 

However, seriously, if we had 
me “also-rans” in our industry, if there 
a weve ‘also-rans” distributed among 
leep a chee’ whose sole purpose was to 
ble and - een the impulse of the peo- 
desire nor 0 a, no personal motive nor 
Would be men ition to serve, I think we 

We h, ™much better off. 
eae been living in a fool’s paradise 
selves with Many years and consoled our- 
Clever on é the thought that it was very 
and “jot our Part *‘to pass the buck 
imposes himere 09. it.” The man who 

ite aoe elf actively in public enter- 
tive, hat os Instantly of ulterior mo- 
a moment 8 the reason why I suggested 
ought in Tite that this organization 
Won the peoen with its deliberations 
Bathereg Portant questions we have 
a to dispose of, to turn aside fer 
moment and think ‘ Deg ge li ie 
that is being unk of the great work 
behalf of alr one in our behalf and in 

industry by those who are 


charged w; 
emnmen, With the administration of gov- 


la 3 
* hot going to recite Frank Chees- 

™, something that tells you to 

W What fr yetay with it now— don't 
the United e. There are 17,453 people 
@ States who have heard that 


poem from Frank so often that they can 
recite it backwards, but I can’t think of 
two lines of it. 

I applaud the sentiment just the same, 
Let’s do it now while we are gathered in 
session. I hope that in this convention, 
this suggestion of mine, which is an ejac- 
ulation that wasn’t on the program nor in- 
tended, may bear fruit and that we may 
deem it worth while to act upon it. 

During the past year we have had a 
very active season as far as legislation 
is concerned. I shan’t attempt to read 
this report. It is rather lengthy, but I 
think you are entitled to a summary of 
it, because, after all, you are not inter- 
ested in the assembly of words to make 
phrases and paragraphs and a lengthy 
report. 

I will confine myself, therefore, to stat- 
ing that following out the suggestion 
made by your committee a year ago who 
found that this work was growing so 
burdensome that it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult for a busy business man to give it 
the close personal attention it desired, and 
that it had become so important and was 
so threatening and continued to be that 
the services of some one might be em- 
ployed who would devote a great deal 
of his time and who would not have a 
thousand and one matters to attend to. 

For that reason, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion we were enabled to secure the serv- 
ices of W. J. Pitt, who during the year 
has done the active field work for the 
committee and has been the instrument 
used to establish the contact between the 
central committee and the various local 
committees representing local clubs in all 
sections of the country who, in turn, 
handle a situation that might arise in 
their particular district, with the result 
that the work of the central committee 
has been very much lightened and the 
burden lifted from our shoulders, and we 
have kept up the enthusiasm among the 
local clubs in the interest toward which 
the committee has for so many years 
(I think 15 or 20 now) been devoted. 

I, therefore, pass over any further ref- 
erence to the method of watching this 
work. 

We have had legislative work to do 
with in Alabama, California, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Montana, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Wyoming and in the Federal 
Congress. f r 

Briefly, in Alabama, the city of Bir- 
mingham through its local council passed 
an ordinance imposing a license fee of 
$125 upon each spray gun used in the 
city of Birmingham. ‘Think of it! I don't 
know where we are going to get if this 
sort of thing persists. The ordinance 
passed. It is a law, a local law. There 
is doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
law if we can invoke the Constitution in 
the matter of interpreting local ordi- 
nances. I don’t know that we can, but 
at least there is sentiment enough down 
there, I believe, to successfully defeat or 
bring about the repeal of this pernicious 
ordinance, 

The local organization in that section is 
very keenly alive to the menace that this 
imposes, and I am quite sure that their 
effort will result in its entire repeal. 

In California a paint formula-labeling 
law was introduced but it didn’t get very 
far. Of course, we have the usual anti- 
spray machine legislation there, which 
also failed to attract very much attention. 

In Florida the bill requiring formula- 
labeling On all paints and providing very 
heavy fine and imprisonment was opposed. 
It came very near attracting serious at- 
tention but, fortunately, the Legislature 
adjourned without reaching its consider- 
ation. 

In Georgia the State adopted a statute, 
passed a statute, in accord with the Fed- 
eral act, covering the manufacture, sale, 
distribution of naval stores, all of which 
is in line with the policy of your com- 
mittee to secure that legislation wherever 
it is possible. 

In Illinois we failed to get out of the 
committee our bill along the same lines. 

In lowa there was an amendment to 
the prohibition law for the purpose of 
relieving the industry of some of the re- 
strictions imposed upon it now by the 
present co-ordinate law that is based 
upon the Federal prohibition law. 

In Michigan a naval stores bill was 
passed along the lines of the Federal 
naval stores act. 

In Montana the Legislature there 
passed a bill which amounts really to a 
resolution, opposing any reduction of the 
duty on linseed oil and flaxseed. The 
State can’t pass a law that will amount 
to anything except a resolution, but I 
anticipate that that is for use in the 
coming Congress. 

Numerous bills were introduced in the 
State of New York affecting the paint 
industry through proposed amendments to 
the workmen's compensation law and 
anti-spray machine laws and some paint 
formula laws, which didn’t get very far. 
We managed to come through in New 
York State without any legislation what- 
soever affecting us. 

In Oregon a bill was introduced to 
prohibit the use of the spray guns, and 
that was defeated, 

In Pennsylvania a bill preventing the 
use of spray guns was reported out of 
the committee, but it did not pass. But 
the department of labor has drafted a 
tentative code of regulations to govern 
the use of this form of equipment. An 
important feature of this draft is to pro- 
hibit the spraying of any product contain- 
ing benzol. You see they are very active. 
Your committee has been in conference 
with the department and is co-operating 
with them to bring about the adoption 
of a code that will be based upon intel- 
ligent and impartial investigation. In 
every instance the committee has not 
taken the position that this, that or the 
other thing must not be done, but we 
try to discuss the matter and arrive at 
a reasonable understanding based upon 
a clear conception of the real facts. 

They had a bill introduced in the house 
there ‘‘to regulate the manufacture, de- 
velopment, use in manufacture, sale, 
storage and transportation of alcohol and 
alcoholic liquids containing one-half of 


one percent or more of alcohol, 
ing daily records of transactions not only 
as to alcohol but all substances in liquids 
in which the stated quantity of alcohol 
is used and providing inspection at all 
times.”’ 

Well, you can imagine what legislation 
of that kind would mean. This bill 
aroused considerable opposition from the 
manufacturing interests of the State and 
we attribute to their efforts the defeat 
of the Dill. 

There was a composite 
in the House to present the paint bill 
which is our model bill in such manner 
as to tie it in to the Federal naval stores 
act. The section of the consolidated bill 
relating to naval stores was changed be- 
fore passage in a satisfactory manner. I 
shan’t go through and read the change 
that was made, but as it finally met with 
approval it was perfectly satisfactory to 
all interested. 

In Tennessee the usual anti-spray bill 
was introduced and defeated. 

In Wyoming a paint bill was introduced 
and defeated. 

In Congress an attempt to amend the 
national prohibition act to provide for a 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury De- 
partment, and to place its personnel un- 
der the civil service act. That is all look- 
ing toward the establishment of a per- 
manent organization that will forever be 
an octopus upon this country and will 
£row as all civil bureaus have grown from 
the foundation of government. It means 
that not only the vast millions that are 
now being expended for the enforcement 
of a law which is not being enforced will 
continue to be spent, but very much more 
in excess will be required to pay the sal- 
aries of this great department that is be- 
ginning now to build itself into one of 
those impregnable forces that stand as a 
governmental institution erganized for 
the purpose of continuing people in office. 
That is just beside the question, but it is 
really what is back of this movement. 

Now then, your committee is very much 
indebted to the legislatfon committees 
of the various local paint clubs for their 
assistance to the committee, which has 
contributed greatly to its success during 
the past year. We urgently recommend 
that each paint: club appoint a legislation 
committee if they have not one now, in 
order that there may be the closest pos- 


bill introduced 


requir- sible co-operation with the central 


_promptly 
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legis- 


lative committee in all legislative mat- 
ters. 
The 


the serious 


peculiar processes of legislation, 
consequences often involved, 
and the need for vigilance and timely 
action renders such a committee indis- 
pensable to a well-ordered club. A grave 
responsibility devolves upon our constitu- 
ent clubs in this matter. If we have 
local legislative committees composed of 
members who are best qualified in legis- 
lative practice, who are vigilent in their 
communities to follow closely the intro- 
duction of bills and ordinances in their 
legislatures or local councils, and who 
communicate the facts to the 
central legislative committee, by wire or 
telephone, if necessary, to secure their 
advice and co-operation, our legislative 
machinery will function with the maxi- 
mum efficiency, the least effort and ex- 
pense, and our industry will in no case 
suffer from adverse legislation enacted 
through default. 

It will interest you to know that during 
the past year we have spent the sum of 
$1,044.04, and our receipts were $1,156.92, 
and we have a balance on hand of $112.88. 
We are asking that instead of the usual 
appropriation of $1,500 being made up of 
$500 contributions from each organiza- 
tion that the sum of $250 be requested 
from each organization, making a fund 
of $750 with which the committee believes 
that it can successfully get through the 
coming year when we will have what is 
known as a short legislative session. It 
will be the year in which but eleven or 
twelve of the legislatures meet as against 
the last year, when nearly all of the 
legislatures were in session. 

I want to say to you that I do appreci- 
ate very sincerely the splendid spirit of 
co-operation that has been manifested 
everywhere and the appreciation that has 
been so cordially extended to the work of 
your committee. It has been a_ real 
Pleasure to serve. It has entailed some 
labor, but it has been the kind of labor 
that is joyous because of the fruit that 
grows from your endeavor, and the appre- 
ciation so splendidly manifest by those 
for whom vou are working and serving. 
And if there were no other compensation 
than this, your committee thanks you in- 
deed for the privilege that you have given 
to them to serve you in this capacity. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the last annual convention witii 
respect to the handling of legislative matters for the three Associations, 
a joint committee of representatives of these Associations met December 
12, 1924, and after discussion it was decided that the Central Legislative 
Committee, consisting of the following, be continued, viz: 


Chairman 
President | 
Secretary 


A. S. Somers, 
E. V. Peters, 
G. V. Horgan, 


] Representing National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish 


Association. 


E. S. Phillips—Representing Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 


L. V. Pulsifer—Representing 
Association. 


E. T. Trigg, Treasurer. 


National Varnish Manufacturers’ 


G. B. Heckel, Secretary—Representing Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of. the U. S.—National Varnish, Manufacturers’ Association. 


Further, that Mr. Wm. J. Pitt, Promotion Manager of the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the U. S.-National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, be delegated to handle legislative matters and to keep in close touch 


with Chairman Somers as occasion warrants; 
Further, that Secretary Horgan request 


Horgan advised of progress. 


also to keep Secretary 


each local Paint Club to appoint a legislative committee consisting of one 
paint manufacturer and one varnish manufacturer and the President of 
the Club (ex-officio member), with whom the Central Legislative Com- 


mittee would co-operate. 


Mr. Pitt was later appointed Vice Chairman by 


President Peters after conference with the Chairman in order to facilitate 
his performance of the work. A motion was also adopted to again con- 
tract with Wose & Coigne, 135 Liberty Street, New York City, to furnish 
legislative service in duplicate to Secretary Horgan and Mr. Pitt for the 


years 1925-26 (two years), at an expense of $1,250 for the period. 


Mr. 


Pitt has accordingly worked under the direction of the Chairman in the 
legislative affairs confronting the Committee. 


The past year has been one of unusual legislative activity—42 legis- 


latures were in session. 


Numerous bills adverse to the interests of the 


membership of the three Associations were introduced but we are happy 


to report that not one was passed. 


The following is a summary of the 


legislative matters handled by the Committee during the past year: 


ALABAMA: 


There recently came to the attention of your Committee 


that the City of Birmingham had passed an ordinance imposing a license 


fee of $125 on each spray gun. 


It does not apply to automobile shops or 


furniture factories, but only to guns that are used in house painting. 


Details of this ordinance have not yet been received. 
would not likely be sustained by the courts. 
munication with the Birmingham Paint Club looking to its repeal. 


Such a measure 
Your Committee is in com- 
This 


is a novel step on the part of opponents of spray painting machines to 
accomplish the prohibition of the device for general painting which they 


have been unable to bring about through state legislatures. 


This measure 


emphasizes the need of greater vigilance by the legislative committees of 


the 


-aint Clubs if the Industry and the communities they serve are not 


to be denied the economical benefits of this modern method of painting. 


The Central Legislative Committee will promptly render 


all possible 


assistance to our local clubs if they will at once communicate the facts. 


CALIFORNIA: 


House Bills Nos. 349-351—-Paint Formula Labeling 


Legislation—were opposed and failed to get out of Committee. 
The usual anti spray painting bill was prepared but its proponents 


decided not to introduce it. 


FLORIDA: 


paints and providing heavy fine 


House Bill No. 265-—requiring formula labeling on all 
and 


imprisonment for violation, was 
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posed. We succeeded in having our Model Paint Bill substituted. The 
jegislature adjourned without passing any paint legislation. 

GEORGIA: House Bill No. 11—to adopt Official Naval Stores Stand- 
ards of the United States and establish conformity between existing State 
Law and tie Federal Naval Stores Act—was passed and signed by the 
governor in August, 1925. 


ILINOIS. House Bill No. 440—embodying the provisions of the 
Federal Naval Stores Act—was not reported out of Committee. 


IOWA: Senate Bill No. 191—Amending Section 1924 of the Iowa 
Code of 1924——prohibition law—was before passage further amended with 
relation to sale, possession, etc., of any manufactured or compounded 
article, mixture or substance, containing alcohol which may be converted 
into a beverage without any chemical process or process of distillation. 
Amendment which is intended to relieve industry of dry law restrictions 
was approved by the Governor, April, 1925. 


MICHIGAN: House Bill No. 181—To establish standard grades of 
Naval Stores in accordance with the Federal Naval Stores Act—was 
approved April 3, 1925. 


MONTANA: House Bill No. M-2—Opposing reduction of the duty on 
Linseed Oil and Flaxseed—-was approved March 14, 1925. 


NEW YORK: Numerous bills were introduced in the House to 
amend Workmen’s Compensation Law with relation to occupational 
diseases—Bills Nos. 201-202-203-204, all of which failed to pass. 


OREGON: House Bill No. 149—To prohibit the use of spray paint- 
ing machines—was opposed, and as the result of eronference between the 
Legislative Committee of the Portland Club and the Committee in charge 
of the bill, House Concurrent Resolution No. 13 was substituted, provid- 
ing for an investigation by the State Board of Health and recommendation 
to next legislature of such regulations as are deemed necessary for the 
protection of the health of the operator. 


PENNSYLVANIA: House Bill No. 1582—To prohibit the use of 
spray painting machines—was not reported out of Committee. However, 
following close of the session the Department of Labor and Industry 
drafted a tentative code of regulations to govern the use of spray painting 
equipment. One important feature of their draft is to prohibit the spray- 
ing of any product containing benzol. Your Committee has been in con- 
ference with the Department and is co-operating with them to bring about 
the adoption of a code that will be based upon intelligent and impartial 
investigation. Hearings will be held in, the Fall. Your Committee is 
also arranging for the co-operation of manufacturers of equipment, master 
painters and large users of the machines throughout the state. This 
situation must be carefully looked after, but your Committee believes 
that no regulations will be adopted prejudicial to the development of the 
use of spray painting equipment. 


House Bill No. 1071 was introduced by the administration to regulate 
the manufacture, development, use in manufacture, sale, storage and 
transportation of alcohol and alcoholic liquids containing one-half of one 
percent or more of alcohol, requiring daily records of transactions not 
only as to alcohol but all substances in liquids in which the stated quantity 
of alcohol is used and providing inspection at all times. 


This bill passed the Senate, was favorably reported by the House 
Committee, but was defeated in the House after a very vigorous campaign 
by its advocates and opponents. This extremely dry bill aroused the 
opposition of the manufacturing interests of the state, to whose efforts 
may be attributed its defeat. Indications are that the administration will 
introduce similar drastic legislation at the next session. 


House Bill No. 380—This was a composite of the present Paint Law 
(which is really our Model Paint Bill) Departmental Regulations pursuant 
thereto, and the provisions of the Federal Naval Stores Act. The section 
of the consolidated bill relating to Naval Stores was changed before 
passage. The Federal Naval Stores Act—Section 5-C—-provides as follows: 





“The use in commerce of the word ‘turpentine’ or the word 
‘rosin,’ singly or with any other word or words, or of any com- 
pound, derivative, or imitation of either such word, or of any 
misleading word, or of any word, combination of words, letter or 
combination of letters, provided herein or by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be used to designate naval stores of any kind or 
Brade, in selling, offering for sale, advertising, or shipping any- 
thing other than naval stores of the United States Standards.” 


The amendment adopted in the Pennsylvania law is as follows: 
To use in this State the word ‘turpentine’ or the word 
Tosin’ in labelling, branding or selling or offering for sale any 
Compound derivative or imitation of naval stores as defined in 
Section 3 of the Act unless accompanied by the words ‘substi- 
tute,’ ‘artificial’ or some equivalent combination conspicuously 
, shown so as to avoid deception of the purchaser.”’ 
our ittee s . j j i 
Committee supported this bill as amended and it was approved 
April 10, 1925, 
TENNESSEE $ 
Painting machines 
WYOMING: 
ing measure 


House Bill No. 678—To prohibit the use of spray 
Was opposed and failed to pass. 


Senate Bill SF 84—-Paint and Varnish Formula Label- 

passed the Senate but failed of passage in the House. 

nen 6645. ‘To amend the National Prohibition Act, to 

tats te ? Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department, and to 
personnel under the Civil Service Act. 

Me ps oa known as the Cramton Bill, failed to pass the 68th Congress. 

liediea oe field, Chairman of the Alcohol Committee, who has actively 
F $ subject will doubtless give a full report thereon. 


eal Your Committee is much indebted to the Legislation 
Wittee con oe various local Paint Clubs for their asistance to the Com- 
Ye elon — contributed greatly to i*? success during the past year. 
wittee i¢ od recommend that each Paint C.«b appoint a Legislation Com- 

ey have not one now, in order that there may be the closest 
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possible co-operation with 
legislative matters. 


The peculiar process of legislation; the serious consequences often 
involved and the need for vigilance and timely action renders such a 
committee indispensable to a well ordered Club. A grave responsibility 
devolves upon our constitutent clubs in this matter. If we have local 
legislative committees composed of members who are best qualified in 
legislative practice, who are vigilant in their communities to follow closely 
the introduction of bills and ordinances in their legislatures or local coun- 
cils, and who promptly communicate the facts to the Central Legislative 
Committee, by wire or ’phone, if necessary to secure their advice and co- 
operation, our legislative machinery will function with the maximum effi- 
ciency, the least effort and expense, and our Industry will in no case 
suffer from adverse legislation enacted through default. 

While $500 from each of the three Associations was appropriated for 
expenses of the Central Legislative Committee during the past year, only 
$250 from each has been paid into the Committee’s fund. As this amount 
was sufficient, your Committee recommends that an appropriation of $750, 
$250 from each Association be made to meet the incidental expenses of 
the Committee for the coming year. 

Your Committee also tenders it thanks to the officers and members 
for their co-operation and aid during the past year. 


the Central Legislative Committee in all 


*recidea stere: The j , ith i 
: I resi lent Peters:—The action of your to approve the report with its accompany- 
voard of directors in connection with this ing recommendations. The report is now 


report of our legislative committee was  pbefore you, what is your pleasure? 


R. O. Walker:—I move its adoption with 


a vote of thanks to the committee. 


vention adjourns. 


Cc. T. Nolan, chairman. 


turers and varnish 


nature of informing the younger genera- 
tion and reminding the older generation 
in the industries that this is simply stat- 





cS y A Nolan ing the whys and wherefores of the flax 
° development committee. We haven't in- 
Chairman cluded in it any technical information or 


Committee on Flax Development remarks. 


Report of Flax Development Committee 


The activities of your Flax Development Committees are conducted 
by an Executive Committee representing all interested linseed oil con- 
sumers, and producers as well. Although possible to describe the details 
of our work, that may not be readily done, but to summarize, the func- 
tions of the Executive Committee are: 


1. Contact, 
2. Confidence, 
3. Support. 


Contact 


entails a relationship between the consumers of linseed oil and the offi- 
cials and scientists of State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions representing farmers engaging themselves in the flaxseed produc- 
ing industry in the United States. 


Confidence 


is that which the flaxseed producers in the United States have in the 
Flax Development Committee representing the industries consuming lin- 
seed oil, the product of flaxseed, and which is expressed through the offi- 
cials and scientists of State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


Support 

The qualifications are first and foremost financial; second, supply- 
ing of statistical facts and advices on existing and prospective situa- 
tions affecting the flaxseed producing industry in the United States. In 
the work of the agricultural experts and educators of flaxseed produc- 
ing farmers there has developed in recent years the necessity of their 
presenting the economic and competitive conditions which affect or which 
may sooner or later affect market value of flaxseed. In that particular 
respect, our Flax Development Committee has with no small measure 
of responsibility served to the best of its ability. 

The outstanding problem of the Flax Development Committee is to 
secure contributions from consumers of linseed oil in the necessary total 
amount essential to the oil consumers’ interests and absolutely required 
to support the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in research 
and co-operative work that they (only with our support) may conduct 
in the promotion and improvement of flaxseed production in the United 
States. 

It was very early in the present century that the peak seemed to 
have been reached in acreage and in total bushels of flaxseed produced 
in this country. It was about the year 1908 that not only because of 
the migration of farmers to our Northwestern states having reached its 
height, as also the turning point in the extensive use Of virgin soil, but 
more especially because of the rapidly spreading plant and soil diseases, 
that there occurred an alarming decrease in flaxseed production. Dimin- 


ished flaxseed production followed during several succeeding years, It 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Peters:—We have enjoyed 
very much hearing this report of the 
legislative committee and the incidental 
remarks of Mr. Somers. He has made a 
number of suggestions, given us some 
thoughts which I know this whole audi- 
ence concurs in, and proper recognition 
and action will be taken before this con- 


The next subject on our program is the 
report of the flax development committee, 


Cc. T. Nolan:—I think it will be quite 
in order for me to apologize to at least 
a part of this audience for my presence 
this morning, because in the order of 
things of this week I was called upon to 
read this report on Monday afternoon be- 
fore a joint session of the paint manufac- 
manufacturers. So, 
if you will bear with me, those who heard 
it, accept this apology, I will assure you 
of a more interesting person before you 
in a short order. So, if it is in order, I 
will again read this report. I will also 
repeat the remarks that I made for our 
committee before reading it the other day, 
and that is, after it was written and 
typed and read over we came to the 
conclusion that it was rather in the 
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windows. 
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distinction—and seldom go wrong. 


In advertising value it is supreme. 


As Package Specialists we practice 
a balance of sales attraction and 
constructive fitness for the purpose. 
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was about 1910 or 1911 that the linseed oil consuming industries recog- 
nized that serious situation and formed a committee for the improve- 
ment and development of flaxseed production in the United States. Al- 
though plant diseases and soil infection were not new to scientists in 
agriculture, they were then forcibly impressed on the minds of linseed 
oil consumers. Plant diseases and soil infection detrimental to flaxseed 
production had existed long before that time and in a greater or lesser 
degree will continue a serious problem of producers, and as well the 
consumers of flaxseed and linseed oil. 

The awakening then to the needs of linseed oil consumers and the 
jmportance of domestic production of flaxseed came none too soon. At 
the time of the formation of the Flax Development Committee depres- 
sion in flaxseed production was making rapid strides and it took a long 
time to scientifically effect a decided turn for the better. The decision 
reached about 1910 by those engaged in the industries consuming lin- 
seed oil marked the beginning of a new era in the industry. Since 
then the contact between the producers of flaxseed and consumers of 
linsed oil has resulted in improvement in methods of flaxseed production. 

A noted scientist, and one of the best observers in the Northwest, 
recently remarked that our Flax Development Committee has functioned 
effectively. for flax crop development “on the farm, in the markets and 
in the factories.” The work of education and co-operation in flaxseed 
production is one of perennial persistence. Higher production per acre 
js aimed at, and in the long run is likely to afford greater results than 
to be obtained from a continued call for increased acreage. The scien- 
tists engaged in flaxseed research work are year after year confronted 
with the fact that their accomplishments of some earlier years, and 
pecause of conditions beyond control, show gradual deterioration, hence 
the necessity of developing new, different and better strains which are 
resistant of plant and soil diseases and in the direction of increased yields 
per acre, as also increased oil content. 

From the agronomic and general agricultural standpoint, flaxseed re- 
search work must continue indefinitely, as must also changes be made in 
flaxseed farming methods as experiences warrant. 

Those engaged in industry directly or indirectly consuming linseed 
oil should recognize the fact that flaxseed development work is a matter 
that must be carried on indefinitely and that by the expenditure of but 
a fraction of one cent per gallon of the cost of the total amount of 
linseed oil consumed in the United States the annual outlay is very small. 

Production and accessibility of domestic supply of flaxseed and the 
linseed oli product may be strongly and seriously contrasted with the 
untoward situations that would develop as result of lack or absence 
thereof. 

Experimenting on the farms at agricultural colleges and other state 
farms, also co-operating with farmers is being continued in the produc- 
tion of mixed crops of flaxseed and wheat in some sections and flaxseed 
and oats in others. Expansion of these methods of flaxseed production 
over a Widening area is making definite though necessarily slow progress. 
While there are many and large districts where mixed cropping may be 
successfully practised, it is quite certain that in the semi-arid lands 
of the western parts of the Dakotas and of Montana conditions are not 
suitable. 

We here present statistics of linseed oil supply and consumption in 
the United States, as also the flaxseed area and production during several 
years past. 


UNITED STATES 


LINSEED OIL SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION 
(In Gallons) 


Stocks Production Carryover 


Period and Imports Consumption End of Period 

Oct. 1, 1921 ) 

to U 91,157,067 81,952,281 9,204,786 
Sept. 30, 1922 | 
Oct. 1, 1922 ) 

to 101,586,061 89,366,018 12,220,043 
Sept. 30, 1923 
Oct. 1, 1923 ) 

to 5 101,932,130 94,362,359 7,569,771 
Sept. 30, 1924 | 
Oct. 1, 1924 ) 

to \ 90,099,358 73,180,949 16,918,409 
June 30, 1925 J 


(9 months) 


UNITED STATES 
FLAXSEED AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Acres Bushels 
0) Nee 1,108,000 8,029,000 
BRD S iiss 6 oica<0's - 1,113,000 10,375,000 
1923 aratatara raat 2,061,000 17,429,000 
SURG dices cccce 3,259,000 30,173,000 
Re alec hevelets plas a 3,093,000 23,200,000 


The decrease of 6% in the area sown with flaxseed in 1925 from that 
of 1924 is all the more notable because it is not greater. Very unfavor- 
ce ergtner conditions, extreme cold during May and excessive, almost 
raat rainfall during a three weeks period in June of this year pre- 
tio preparation of soil of considerable area that under normal condi- 

48 Would have been sown with flaxseed. 


Mr, ° Boles 
like ig Nolan: If it is desired I would ing you is to show you tuat our com- 
OW just a flash, as it were, of mittee has for last year this voluminous 


e . 
by Mose tee things we are supplied with report from the State of Minnesota of 
West, Ip “yee We support in the North- its flaxseed work. This is one that we 
Ventiong Bs too early when these con- have, which is also very comprehensive, 
details of th held annually to have the from North Dakota on straight flaxseed 

the b le Season's work, and there- production. We have another one from 

est we can do without burden- North Dakota that covers solely mixed 


Ore, 


cropping. We have one here from Wis- 
consin. It is complete and comprehen- 
sive, of course, not so large as the others 
because their production is not so great, 
We have here the agricultural outlook 
for 1924 that. dwells chiefly on flaxseed 
issued jointly by the Federal and state 
agricultural departments. We have an- 
other bulletin coming out in the last year 
pertaining to flaxseed, and still another 
one. And then last winter wnen wheat, 
flaxseed and everytuing else were at 
boom prices, the thought occurred to us 
that maybe there would be too much 
flaxseed moved out at those prices angl 
not enough retained for ‘sQwing this 
spring, so our committee, or at least at 
our suggestion, the four Northwestern 
States got out bulletins suggesting that 
the flaxseed supply be conserved and the 
kind to conserve, that which would best 
produce a crop. That is for the State of 
Minnesota. North Dakota got out. this 
poster along the same lines. Montana 
Got cut this one. And South Dakcta is 
the same as the Minnesota report. That 
Was done to save an expenditure of 
money. 


Strains Deteriorate 


In the formal report, I referred to one 
very important phase and feature of the 
thing, something that was good a while 
back, a few years ago isn’t so good now 
in flaxseed. It wears out. And since I 
have been in Cleveland I have received 
here a very brief report from the State 
of North Dakota on some of its work 
this season, and I want to refer to it 
because it is so interesting; that is, at 
least to me, and I believe it will be to 
you, and it supports the assertion made 
in our formal report, that even a strain 
of flaxseed will sooner or later lose part 
of its value, if not all of it. 

And in just one section of this report 
I observe that there are nine varieties 
of flaxseed in the course of development, 
one or two of the varieties here are old 
and have been in existence for some 
time and the enlargement of others. 

NDR No. 114 has been the standard, 
persistent flaxseed strain for quite a 
number of years, not only in North Da- 
kota but it worked well in Montana and 
in certain sections of the other flax 
States Today under the tests that were 
made at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in Fargo this year it stands ninth 
in the list of nine as a producer per 
acre, so that shows that, while it has 
been the standard, that standard is be- 
ing improved upon by a so-called ‘“L-79” 
that yielded 16.97 bushels per acre on the 
plot at the station. And then they follow 
with the results of the others, which are 
as follows: 


PP Mae cccrouvavecueh enue ce 15.64 
RINE okie Fath das bh cosade wed awebnie 14.61 
BET. SON dhe nox oihale eke vencesas 14.54 
DD. Cinba Sewer eevee oieakwenck 13.59 
PUES nobus veuwniugedsesseweren 13.20 
EE NUN ein wicaes Vanek a weewe cues 13.12 
EINE 55% Guess ganda deka 12.57 
PRONE ABB oecsieboxcecnnetbaces ccm 12.41 


_ That comes as nearly telling and show- 
ing all of us the very great importance of 
continuing this research ‘work, experi- 
mentation, development of new strains 
and better strains of flaxseed and the 
value of that work. 

The other day I think somebody asked 

me to recite a few statistical figures and 
facts with regard to world supply and 
demand conditions. I don’t want to im- 
pose myself again unless it is very de- 
sirable and desired by your audience. 
Maybe if we could get a voice from the 
audience, otherwise, J don’t wish to take 
up the time, 
_ President Peters:—Mr. Nolan has some 
figures which were given at the manu- 
facturers’ meeting and most of you I know 
were not there. If it is your pleasure to 
hear some of these figures which have a 
direct bearing on this subject, the future 
outlook, he is prepared and glad to give 
them to you. What is your pleasure? 
Would you like to hear them? 

(The audience expressed a desire to 
hear them.) 


Crops Move Early 


_Mr. Nolan:—It is observed that begin- 
ning August 1, about the time the new 
crop started to arrive at market, and 
up to the thirteenth day of October, 9,977,- 
000, bushels, or 10,000,000 in round figures, 
have been received at the two large ter- 
minals. That does approximate, I believe, 
one-half of the production of flaxseed in 
the United States this year. And having 
moved to the markets in so short a space 
of time and so extremely early in the crop 
year, why, I think that bears considerable 
significance, 

It may also be stated that in Canada, 
which is always a later mover of crops, 
although not much has come to the ter- 
minal markets, yet at the same time the 
movement up to the tenth day of October 
this year was pretty close to 400,000 
bushels as against 108,000 bushels in the 
same period a year ago. 

With regard to the movement of flax- 
seed out of the Argentine, this and other 
years, it may be said that dating from 
about this time, about the same quantity 
of seed remains in the Argentine pro- 
duced last year and for exportation up to 
this time this year, as there existed at 
this time a year ago, and that might be, 
I think, safely put at eight to ten mil- 
lion bushels. And then having in mind 
the excellent crop prospects down in the 
Argentine, I believe it is very interesting 
to note that the movement of flaxseed 
from Argentine, during the last quarter 
of four or five years, and the first quar- 
ter of the succeeding years, shows us 
pretty much that our friends across the 
water buy judiciously and don’t become 
exercised about things that they are not 
pretty sure about. 

For instance, we hear a good deal 


and producti 
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about the cheapness of linseed oil in 
Europe as compared with other vegetable 
oils in the last three or four months, and 
that is a fact. Linseed oil has been 
cheaper, which is rather an extraordinary 
condition, since about the middle of June, 
than palm kernel oil and soya bean oil, 
and those are the two oils that usually 
go in the manufacture of green or soft 
soaps which are used rather extensively 
in Holland, Belgium and Germany for 
laundry and kitchen and household pur- 
poses of that sort. Since the middle of 
June, the linseed oil price (market value) 
has been cheaper than those other oils. 
Linseed oil in Europe has declined 12, 13 
or 14 percent and the other oils have stood 
just about where they were in the middle 
of June. 

If Europe is using linseed oil rather 
extensively in the manufacture of green 
or soft soaps, in the three countries men- 
tioned, and in view of the fact that the 
price (market value) has gone down, it 
suggests to my mind, along with certain 
information that I have been fortunate to 
receive, that the consumption of linseed oii 
in normal channels of consumption is not 
keeping the pace with the consumption a 
while back—a year ago, or even longer. 

As to the movement of flaxseed, it was 
thought at one time, since our crop did 
not turn out as well in the Northwest as 
we had hoped for this year, that we, of 
course, would be calling on the Argentine 
this autumn for a great deal more flax- 
seed than last year. From the first of 
August to the end of December, last year, 
only about 500,000 bushels of seed were 
shipped to the United States, and the 
quantity during the current August to 
December, I presume, will reach twelve 
to fifteen times that quantity. Notwith- 
standing that, I believe that Europe is 
not going to become jealous of us in our 
requirement of that supply, and I think 
these facts support that opinion. 

In the last three months of 1921, which 
means the tail end movement of the crop, 
Europe took from the Argentine 6,846,000 
bushels of flaxseed, and the following 
three months, January to March, which 
was the early and usually the heavy 
movement of the new crops from _ the 
Argentine, took 6,163,000 or a total of 
13,000,000 in those six months. 

The latter part of 1922 she took 3,832,- 
000 bushels, as against 6,846,000 the last 
quarter of the preceding year, but in the 
first quarter of 1923 Europe received 12,- 
732,000 bushels, as against 6,163,000. In 
the last quarter of 1923, Europe only re- 
ceived 2,556,000 bushels of seed out of the 
Argentine, which shows that she can get 
along with very little if the price doesn’t 
suit her. But the first three months of 
1924 saw 16,714,000 bushels shipped to 
Europe, when the new crop was available. 
In the last three months of 1924, Europe 
received 8,200,000 bushels, which is the 
largest movement in four or five years for 
the last quarter of a year. And there- 
fore, during the first quarter of 1925 
there was shipped to Europe only 3,908,000 
bushels, which is the smallest shipment 
from the Argentine to Europe since 1916. 

I am convinced that these facts show 
the equilibrium of the European buyer 
and consumer of linseed oil. 


The Argentine Situation 


The last official report from the Argen- 
tine is tnat there has been sown 6,500,000 
acres of flaxseed this year. Last year 
(and this is the first year I have noted 
official figures with regard to abandon- 
ment of acreage—I speak now of 1924, 
because it produced a _ very poor crop) 
there was sown 6,320,000 acres in the 
Argentine and they harvested 5,377,000 
acres. They abandoned acreage amount- 
ing to something like 17 _percent. This 
year we have an ideal agricultural situa- 
tion in the Argentine with more than 
6,000,000 acres already known to have 
been sown, and if there is to be any 
abandonment the cause therefor must 
arise from now on because we have none 
up to this time, so that the total acreage 
sown this year in the Argentine is 6,000,- 
000 as against a harvested area last year 

5,377,000 acres. 
0 eae interesting set of figures is 
this :—Taking the years 1919 to 1923 in- 
clusive, the total area sown In the Argen- 
tine to flaxseed was 22,585,000 acres. The 
total exportations of flaxseed from the 
Argentine in that five-year period mon 
235,000,000 bushels, which shows t es 
there was actually exported 10.4 bushels 
of flaxseed to the acie sown 1n the hve 
years. The 1924 acreage and the d 925 ex- 
portations are obviously not included in 
this computation for the reason that it was 
a subnormal years as to crop conditions 
on and shouldn't enter into the 
picture or be taken in the comparison with 
the conditions that we believe are in pros- 
pect now, because they are ideal up to the 

esent time. 

DTS rasident Peters:—lIt is impossible for 
Mr. Nolan or any one else in a few 
moments to give you an adequate picture 
of the work which this flaxseed develop- 
ment committee is carrying on. He on 
only leave a slight suggestion, but you oan 
easily see from the picture which he dra 

the great amount of work which is going 
on and how intimately this committee, 
and particularly its chairman, is in cone 
tact with this great subject. The reper’ 
of the flaxseed development committee 

before you. What is your pleasure? Pa 

(It was voted, upon motion duly ma 
by Mr. Calman, seconded by Mr. Foun. 
that the report be accepted and the t aan 3 
of the convention be extended to 16 
committee.) 

President Pe 
Dr. John Lee Cou 
of the North Dak 





ters:—In this connection, 
Iter, who is the president 
ota Agricultural College 
is here. Dr. Counter is not only & aoe 

lege president, but a sre a E é 
pooeny you all ought to know. He nes 
been very helpful in all of this work, an 
I’d like to call on Dr. Coulter to say @& 
word to us at this time. 


Benefits of Enlightened Selfishness 


Dr. John Lee Coulter :—I was reminded, 
as 1 have had the privilege of sitting in 
some of your meetings, of the statement 
some times made that the greatest insti- 
tution of human society is the family, 
and that the family is not complete un- 
less there is both father and mother and 
children. And in this connection it occurs 


to me that in your great business there 
must be on the one side, producers of raw 
material, and on the other side, the con- 
sumers of your product as well as your- 
selves, 

A few years ago I think the tendency 
was for manufacturers and those closely 
associated with them, the jobbers and 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 





MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Devoe Home Improvemen 


Plan Wins High Praise 


Devoe Agents Report Splendid Results 
From Exclusive Devoe Plan ! 


Completed Eight Jobs 


“My experiences with the Home Improve- 
ment Plan have been very pleasant. 
pleted eight jobs so far this season and I have 
several prospects. I know I have sold paint 
this way that I could not have sold otherwise as 
some jobs are 10 miles from the store.”—John 
McElroy, Proprietor of The Kedzie Fair, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


I have com- 


Gives Dealers Painter Business 


“The Devoe plan of working only thru dealer 
is very good. It makes the consumer feel more 
safe when dealing thru an established dealer than 
an individual painter. It gives the dealer a chance 
to work with painters who have not the cash to 
handle time payment jobs, 
coming to you for the financing of jobs which 
they otherwise would not get, and enables you to 
sell them lead and zinc, instead of lead and oil, 
in which there is no profit.”—-Harry A. Tongren, 
Chicago, II. 


Wonderful Plan—Sold Five at Once 


“About March I believe we made a canvass 
among some home owners whom we thought the 
plan would appeal to and easily sold four or five 
at once and will sell several more later. It is a 
wonderful and_ enables wage 
earners to keep their home in good condition 


so you have them 


plan moderate 


where they couldn’t do so otherwise. We are 
carried away with the plan and expect to con- 
tinue it.”"—R. W. Hinton, Jr., R. W. Hinton 


Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Develops Business 
“Tt is our belief that much work which was 
done in 
not been for the Deferred Payment Plan 


June might not have matured had it 


In reference to the Devoe Plan of operation we 
believe the customer is more ready to talk busi- 
ness with a business house than an individual 
painter. We have found that ofttimes the cus- 
tomer is a personal friend of the painter and 
expects too much in the line of price and pay- 
ments for the job. We also found that the cus- 
tomer felt more satisfied inasmuch as he is under 
no obligation to the painter or ourselves and that 
the painter was saved the embarrassment of 
collecting from his friend, the customer, and again 
the painter received his money for the job in a 
lump sum; 
dealers were sure of our money for material used 


and last but not the least, that we as 


on the job when the job was finished.”—John 


E, Salm & Varden Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Devoe Plan Better 
“We firmly believe the Devoe Operating Plan 
through the dealer is much the better method. 
We in New England are apt to be conservative 
and therefore we feel that in time, your 
splendid cooperation and advertising, plus Devoe 
we will gain 
’—Akin-Denison Co., 


with 


business in the 


New 


quality, surely 


future.’ Bedford, 


Mass. 





S the Home Improve- 

ment Plan a success? 
Are Devoe Agents sup- 
porting it? Is it taking 
away business from the 
dealer or bringing new 
business to him? 


The most authoritative an- 
swers to these questions should 
come from the dealers them- 
selves. On this page is reprint- 
ed excerpts from the sheafs of 
enthusiastic letters Devoe has 
received from its agents. 





Read these opinions care- 


fully. They prove beyond ques- 
tion that paint dealers are eager 
for the right kind of install- 
ment plan—and that the Devoe 
Home Improvement Plan is the 
right plan. 


How the Devoe Home Im- 
provement plan differs from 
the ordinary installment plan; 
how it protects dealers; how it 
produces new business; these 
are subjects we shall be glad to 
discuss with any dealer. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


1 West 47th Street New York 


Only Dealer Aid to Painter Business 

“We believe that the Devoe Home Improve- 
ment Plan that will enable 
dealers to secure their proportion of the paint- 
ing 


is the only thing 


business of their communities, and every 


home owner will spend one hundred or 


hundred and twenty-five dollars 


one 
to have his prop- 
erty properly protected and beautified by paint, 
and in 95% of the cases this 


amount is not 


available in cash because this same home owner 
installment 
with the 


graph company, 


has an obligation to meet every 


month automobile 


company, phono- 


vacuum sweeper or furniture 


company. Consequently if we are going to get 
our proportion of the home owner’s dollars, we 
must sell 
these firms who are 


no. 


necessarily him in competition with 


doing installment business.” 


Dickson, The Allied Coal and Material 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Increased Our Sales 


“The installment plan of painting and te, 





ing houses has been offered to the people of p, 
Arthur. This is a working man’s town, and » 
many people that can pay cash ona job ren 
How 
we have succeeded in selling a number of rj 
people that could pay down from twenty to; 
per cent of the initial cost, and the balance 
from five to ten months’ This has i 
creased our sales and also permitted the toy 
owner to keep his place in good condition’. 
G. E. Carter, President, Builders Lumber (;, 
Inc., Port Arthur, Texas. 





from two to three hundred dollars. 

















time. 


pany, 


Fifth Contract 


“We have just finished our fifth contract x 
another satisfied customer. This last house 
not been painted in 20 years owing to the lx 
of cash available to have same done. The Hon 
Improvement Plan was introduced and acee; 
and this particular building has now become: 
‘beauty spot’ instead of an ‘eye sore’.”—F, R.) 
Cabin River Edge 











Renwick, The Log Store, 


N. J. 
W orked Out Wonderfully Well 


“The Devoe Home Improvement Plan tas 
from the de 





worked out wonderfully well, f 
painter and houseowners’ standpoint. It is 
creasing in a very big way the house pair 
plan of improvement in our community an 
addition to its commercial point of view it i 
also a civic thought in its working.”—The Ex 
Hardware Company, Erie, Pa. 


Heartily Endorse Plan 


found the Devoe Home Improvemest 


satisfactory and we hart 








“We 
Plan works out very 
been able to obtain a number of jobs for cony 
houses, due entirely to the fact that a goo¢™ 


, 








people are unable to pay at once tor having ‘iat 
property painted, but are able to finance 1 
the deferred payment plan. We most heat 


endorse this plan and hope that same vi 
a Leonard, > 





continued next 


River, N. J. 
Painted Four Houses 


Jor ft 
houses unde! 


year, 


“We have painted ‘our 
plan this Spring, and we do not see why 3 
should The plan is not onl 


j 
vantageous to the property owner, as It ¢ 
ings pot 


oppose it. 


way for him to keep his buildi 





tS 
thus prevent extra costs for repairs; but * 
and a Sworn ls 






to the contractor a 
which will give him at least 4 fit q 
field to work. As the dealer * 
middle party, naturally what helps the peor 
owner and the contractor will benefit hin. 1) 


jent +4 
are satisfied that the Home Improvemem ” 
We consi 


‘cash job’ 






plan’ 





cent larger 









is going to become very popular. 








: ‘ iver © 
one of the greatest helps Devoe has . 3 
pm . . ¥ ew 
—The Costello-Horner Co., incy 4 
N, J. 
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to feel that they were a group 
obers, selves and that they could run 
ynto th in busin ss perfectly satisfactorily, 
thet Ow the one side the producers of 
and i terials could look after theirs and 


raw her side the public could look 

oe Oe et afta rs that we would all get 
. We il. 

along ee wa cnt @ farnily. arrangement, 

Now for the iiree groups to be pulling 

ras Huling and quarreling among them- 

an 


es? , 
salve so to m¢ 


in my work it is a very 


An ing to S his family arrange- 
, ng to see t y 

ielighttul developing, especially during 
ment t ten years. I am delighted 


ve or : ; 
se ae organization, for instance, on 
to see ¥° 


ide, with “Clean-up and Paint-up 4 
’_the esthetic, the beautifying, 
i ife attractive—on the other 
7 making ove the Surface,” an economic 
side, the t, also thinking of the public 
povemer'nd then on another side to see 
service ganization Witn a flax develop- 
jour committee, Which is the contact with 
ment ducers of the raw materials, and 
the pre nave their interest at heart. It 
that YO course, be said incidentally that 
mye, you have your own interests 
natura y jn mind when you are looking 
somewha" sroducers of the raw materials 
. et you also have your own interests 
and ee yn mind when you are putting 
som‘clean-UD and Paint-up” and “Save 
e face” drives, but enlightened sel- 
the Sur "f think, is the best mark of pro- 
fshness, and sound and sane civilization. 
gressive “our program on the one side 
hi ee ‘of the public interest, and on the 
= "ase thinking of the interests of the 
-* tlie farmers, the producers of 
ye wer eriale—it that is enlightened sel- 
ae on your part, thas is a corking 
At thing for your program. ; 
ome to you this morning not to — 
dress, because I am _ not on the 
an ad and I see the clock before sue 
ee the rest of the program and 
= ‘i. hear it, but I do come to you, I 
vant enty glad to have just this word 
* en “representing as I do primarily 
with seaucing group, because at the head 
the prow gricultural college we are sur- 
‘od by a group of scientific workers 
- hey, in turn, are carrying out scien- 
ane possibilities and practical possibili- 
a gee ereat producers of raw ma- 
part “and I am delighted that we have 
an opportunity—we farmers, shall I _ ? 
to have a contact with you. And - 
iy way we can have this contact w! 
7 vour flax development 
‘ough its chairman, Mr. 
out at least once a 


your oF 








Sal who comes 
ong confers with all of us together 
o the whole group of States which pro- 


du illions of bushels of flaxseed 
oe Otis of your linseed oil part of 
your raw materials. i a 
“Tti emendous service to you, 

ae the market is, to know what 
becomes of your product, to know whether 
the market is developing or not, W hether 
re may expand our production of raw 
materials, to know what the future pros- 
nects are, and in turn to get from you 
sme little encouragement, because tne 
group of producers that I represent are 
sll small producers. Each farmer way 
produce only a matter of two or t ree 
wundred or a thousand bushels. | That is 
; small business. And with 59,000 of 
them to deal with no one of trem can 
keep in touch with all of you and your 
tivities. And, therefore, no individual 
farmer can carry on research work. Many 
of you have big laboratories of research 
workers. No farmer can do that. No 
farmer can keep in touch with the world 
pmspects, with the situation in Russia 
ad Argentina, and only through your 
fax development committee are we able 
tokeep in touch with what you are doing. 


Flaxseed Industry Rebuilt 


Just as an illustration :—The flax grow- 
ig industry was in a precarious condi- 
ton a few years ago. The acreage had 
een shrinking year after year, from three 
x four million acres on new land down 
0a point where it was only a million 
res, only about &.000,000 bushels. At the 
ame time population was_ increasing, 
nuildings going up, the need for paint in- 
teasing and all of the other products for 
which linseed isa base. But the raw ma- 
trial was going down, going down so 
upidly that it was a dangerous situation. 


Now it was only through the co-opera- 
tin of your organization, your committee, 
that two things were possible. One was 
‘0 have some research work in a group 
if States the result of which was a num- 
tet of varieties of flax were developed 
tat were disease resistant and _ higher 
yielding and better producing quality. so 
that we in turn could go out to the farm- 
‘sand say, “Here is a seed which wut 
ow on all land; which will produce 
‘ough to make it a profitable crop”; and 
‘0 carry on our extension service. It 
‘sulted in figures which Mr. Nolan has 
“ven you that within the last five years 
/& acreage has again turned upward 
‘wm @ million acres up to two and up to 
™é million, and on up. And as _ this 
work goes on we now have varieties 
Which, instead of yielding an average of 
“ven and one-half buhsels to the acre, 
te averaging ten and twelve and fifteen 
‘shels to the acre. so that a continued 
“mestic supply will be possible, an im- 
rant thing. 

ey I say iust this other thine? 
wet industries are showing this same 
Sch, of wonderful, fix-, enlightened sel- 
«ess, if we may call it that. For in- 
samt” the rust was attacking the wheat 
spolig Wed, the great flour mills in Minne- 
dare many other points saw the 
erate and appointed committees to co- 
earch ne the experiment stations and 
and cont organizations and the farmers 
hundred ributed even up to a matter of a 
the ata dollars a year toward 
“opment “sr. of wheat rust, 

ust ‘esists 

nt, and the the. istant 
the . have other 
meriveer beet 
Meritorious 








the de- 
strains of 


illustrations, such as 
people. They have a 
Program to find seed and to 
a good fair average 
and to otherwise aid 
: > basic raw material, 
: Which is, of course, the 
ter indus for their factories and for 


“ould cite a number of illustrations. 


That - 


Informative Service 


One other line of great service to us 
in agriculture which your flax develop- 
ment committee is rendering is keeping us 
somewhat in contact with what is going 
on in other countries which are competing, 
because we must not go wild in produc- 
ing flax, if by doing so we are not able 
to compete with great new supplies which 
may be coming from Russia or coming 
from the Argentine. We must work out 
a sound economic as well as a sound 
scientific, and a sound, practical program 
for our great body of growers. It is that 
contact with your industry and with tne 
other source of supply which hag tre- 
mendous merit. 

Just in that connection I happened to 
have noted, for instance, in the last few 
months in the Russian areas where a 
system of government and a system of 
economics is being tried out experiment- 
ally which may be of tremendous signifi- 
cance to all of us. In talking with one 
from Russia, who is a trained scientist 
and a trained economist, this is pointed 
out, for instance:—That land in Russ.a 
now under this new system has no value; 
land has absolutely no value. In other 
words, the peasant of Russia can’t sell 
his land. It isn’t his in fact. He merely 
lives upon it during his life time. He 
can’t rent it to somebody else. 

He lives on it oniy if ne works it. He 
pays no rent to anybody. He can’t mort- 


gage it, so he has no interest to pay. 
Having no interest to pay, having no 
rent to pay, living on it at the will of 


the government, he is able to produce all 
of his raw materials without any charge 
for rent or interest, without any invest- 
ment in the basic plant, and doubtless he 
is going to be able to produce and fur- 
nish to the world market surpluses on a 
basis probably 20 or 380 cents under on 
the bushel basis anything which we can 
produce in this country. That is a very 






significant thing and something of tre- 
mendous importance to all of us. 
I come to you this morning with the 


feeling that this is a tremendously fine 
new movement, this family arrangement, 
where father and mother and children all 
are going to work together along this 
policy of enlightened selfishness, thinking 
in terms of the producers of the raw ma- 
terial and their welfare, because if they 
are up against it, if they don’t have a 
paying crop, they are going to quit pro- 
ducing the raw material. Furthermore, if 
they are not prospering, they cant’ buy 
your products in turn. We have 7,500,000 
sets of farm buildings and many of them 
need to take part in this ‘‘Paint-up and 
Clean-up” campaign and also in this 
“Save the Surface’? campaign and also to 
have linoleum on their floors and oil cloth 
on the kitchen table. But if they are not 
prosperous they can’t participate in your 
program and can’t continue producing raw 
materials. And so we are all one great 
family. And if we work it out along 
these lines, then the report of your legis- 
lative committee will change from year 
to year, and instead of one group charg- 
ing another with being big pigs and try- 
ing to control and regulate and disturb 
and distort their business and hamper it 
and make difficult, we will find that we 
will be having joint committees working 
out the best interests for the whole fam- 
ily, the group as a whole. 

In closing I am reminded of a story. 
Not being Irish myself, I can lay it upon 
the [rish. It is a conversation that took 
place between Pat and Mike. 

It seems that Mike was a ne’erdowell. 
I think there are very few Irish of that 
character, but this happened to be true 
of Mike. And Mike found it possible oc- 
easionally of an evening to sit in some 
Socialist meeting. And he learned all of 
their jargon, and it appealed to him, 
Why, it looked good. So one day he 
talked to Pat and he said:—‘“Did you ever 
study this Socialist program?” 

Pat said, “No.” 

“Well, you see, it is this way :—Now, if 
you were a lord and you had a thousand 
acres and could only work foive hundred, 
then under the Socialist program, don’t 
you see, the thousand acres of the land 
would be divided between us and we would 
each have foive hundred.” 

Pat says, “That is a pretty darn good 
idea.” 

And Mike says, “Further, if the lord 
had two houses and he could only live in 


one and he couldn’t use the other, why, 
under this Socialist program the two 
houses would be divided and the lord 


would have one and I'd have the other. 
It would be a better division of property 
and everybody would be more happy.” 

“Well,” Pat says, “That is a pretty 
good idea.” He wasn't a land owner, 
either, and didn’t own his home. 

And Mike continued his illustration this 
way :—“‘Now, for instance, if the lord had 
two. pigs and I had none, under the 
Socialist program, why, the lord would 
keep one pig and the Socialist program 
would give me the other.” 

And Pat kind of scratched his head a 
little bit and shook his head. He says, 
“T don’t think that would work, Mike.” 

And Mike said, “Why not? Isn’t that 
logical? Doesn’t that follow this pro- 
gram?” 

Pat said, “Yes, it does in a way, but I 
don’t think it would work very satisfac- 
torily.” 

Mike says, ‘““Why not?” 

Pat says, “You see, I happen to know 
that you don’t have any pig, and I happen 
to have two pigs, and I don’t think it 
would be a good arrangement at all.” 

There was the concrete application in 
his own case, and when he saw it and 
its application he thought the whole prin- 
ciple was wrong. p 

If we only work together and harmonize 
our interests—the great producers of raw 
materials, those who are engaged in as- 
sembling and working them up, distribut- 
ing them, and then the great family of 
users—we will have a fine system of a 
family, the great institutional foundation 
of America, we will all be working to- 
gether in the public service. 

I want to in closing thank you as an 
organization for your willingness to co- 
operate with us as scientific workers and 
producers of raw material through your 
special committee and the chairman of 
that committee who has worked so har- 
moniously with us out in the country dis- 
triets. Thank you very much. 
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President Peters:—Dr. Coulter, we are 
greatly indebted to you, sir, for this very 
enlightening talk. We are glad, indeed, 
te have Dr. Coulter here and we are glad 
to know a man, the head of a great agri- 
cultural college, who has such a broad 
appreciation of the interests of the indus- 
try and the raw material producers. 

Before introducing the next speaker, I 
would like to say that you are now to be 
favored with an address from a man who 
is an internationally known economist, a 
man who has a great analytical mind, 
who has analyzed the cycles of trade and 


Business Cycles in 


Col. Leonard Ayres:—I am not going 
to give an address, partly because I am 
due elsewhere at this moment to preside 
at another meeting, partly because I 
couldn’t talk on the paint, oil and varnish 
industry because I don’t know anything 
about it. I could perhaps discuss the 
possibility of your tripling the industry 
by 1931, but I shan’t do it. 

I can talk for a few minutes on general 
business prospects, because, of course, 
your industry is one which greatly de- 
pends for its prosperity in the changes 
of general business. 

About eleven years ago a brilliant young 
economist in the University of California, 
Wesley Mitchell by name, wrote a book 
about business changes and tried to get 
at some more scientific basis for estimat- 
ing the causes behind it and the changes 
that we are all familiar with in general 
business. Why is it that business has a 
period of depression, and then goes on up 
through a time of recovery and reaches a 
higher period of prosperity and finally 
turns down and goes into another period 
of depression? He studied those things 
long and carefully and he ealled his book 
“Business Cycles.” That was the first 
time so far as I know that any one used 
in English the term “Business Cycles,” 
to refer to these waves, irregular in size 
and irregularly spaced, that as far back 
as our records run have been carrying 
business from depression to recovery, on 
up to prosperity, down through decline, 
depression and back again. 

But that term “business cycle” has been 
adopted wherever the English language 


is used. It has been translated into other 
languages, and now all over the world 
economists and _ business statisticians, 


studying these problems, study what they 
call the changes of the business cycle. 


Trend Now Upward 


As we stand here almost on the thresh- 
hold of a new year, I suppose that the 
most important single question before us 
is where we stand in the present business 
cycle, and what the future development of 
that cycle is likely to be. The answer is 
that we stand about halfway up in a de- 
velopment business cycle, that has run up 
through the period of early recovery, 
that is getting on now into the edge of 
early recovery, and that bids fair to run 
ahead for a considerable time to come. 

There are different kinds of business 
cycles, and those that are durable, that 
carry on to sustain prosperity, always 
have certain fundamental factors in bai- 


ance. When I say “in balance” I mean 
factors in the business cycle, that are 
cooperatively working one with another 


to produce a result in something like the 
harmonious fashion in which the auto- 
mobile engine works when the action of 
the pistons in the cylinders and the valve- 
actuating mechanism and the firing 
mechanism are all so timed, one with 
another, that they produce the greatest 
and the most flexible amount of power. 
We say that that engine is “in time” and 
that the controlling factors are “in bal- 
ance.” 

Something like that happens from time 
to time in general business. And the four 
controlling factors in my opinion that are 
comparable to those things I have just 
spoken of are of the one hand, (1 indus- 
trial output, increasing after a period of 
depression, and then (2) a fair balance 
between agricultural prices and other 
prices, and (3) a reasonably profitable 
export trade, and with those, (4 an avall- 
able supply of cheap credit. 

If we go back twenty-five years we 
find in 1900 we had those four factors 
in combination. We went ahead into the 
great prosperity of 1901 and 1902 and 
1903, and it ran so far and fast that it 
finally blew itself off in the so-caller 
“rich man’s panic,” which came in the 
last end of 1903. But we didn’t stay in 
that panic and depression very long. We 
got to the bottom and then started off 
once more in this country in that re- 
markable series of years commonly re- 
ferred to by economists as the “Roosevelt 
prosperity’—1905, and 1906 and 1907— 
and finally got up so high, with business 
running so far, that that again blew 
itself off in the great and disastrous 
panic at the close of 1907. And after that 
we had a recovery, but we didn’t have 
this kind of combination in 1909 or 1910, 
or 1911, or 1912, or 1913, and 1914, a 
hglf a dozen years in there. Then once 
more in 1915, after the great war had 
broken out overseas, we had that combi- 
nation again. Of course, we had increas- 
ing industrial output there because there 
came from overseas that almost insatiable 
demand for industrial products, and all of 
our factories that had been closed down 
in the depression of 1914 started up once 
more. 

We had 
products, 


good prices for agricultural 
because they were artificially 
stimulated prices. We had for months 
and months extremely easy credit condi- 
tions, because the British economists with 
a degree of insight and acumen that per- 
haps has never before or since been 
equalled began piling in their gold flow 
into this country whenever our bank re- 
serves got low, and so they kept our in- 
terest rates low, and that enabled them to 
buy their goods from us at low prices and 
we didn’t know what was happening to 
us over here. And we went on into that 
wonderful period of prosperity that you 
all remember. Artificial, of course, it is 
true, because of the war, but with these 
four fundamental factors of increasing 
industrial output, good agricultural prices, 
active export trade, easy and ample credit, 
all co-operating and carrying us through 
in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

And we had that wonderful wave of 
prosperity which never had been before, 
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industry, and whose thoughts and sum- 
maries on this great subject have formed 
the principal text of a great many nearby 
semi-public orators throughout the coun- 
try. Those of you who have had the 
pleasure of listening to Col. Ayres or 
possibly have read some of his splendid 
summations will know that this is per- 
fectly true. He is the vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, and he is 
now to honor us with a talk on general 
conditions, 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to this audience, Col. Leonard Ayres. 


Cause and Fffect 


then a slight dip down after the war, 
then on once more into the postwar flare- 
up ot prosperity, then we were through. 


We went down into the 
of 1921. 

Industry ran so slow] 
sion that great. sh 
shortages of building, 
road equipment, of stocks 6 e shelve 
of thousands of stores shooagnont "tak 
country, we didn’t know it, but shortages 
of automobiles, And those shortages had 
to be made up, and so we had a recovery 
of business that carried things up weil 
into 1922 and 1923. But we didn’t have 
an equitable balance between farm prices 


great depression 






vy in that depres- 
ges developed, 
lortages of rail- 





and other prices. We didn’t have easy 
money. We didn’t have these four f 1c- 
tors in combination. And so we d ¢ 


Ore 7 r had a 
short lived prosperity. We 


, turned ov 
again and had duli ed down 


business, even de- 


pression in the latter part of 1923 

: > ‘ « , 923 and 
most of 1924. In the iddle p ea 
about July or he middie of 1924, 


August, the tide tur 
g ’ f urned 
entered upon this business cycle. 


Business Is Variable 


_The one thing that 
about in connection wit 
Ww hatever it is doing it won’t stay there 
very long. It is going to change. It never 
sets to a level and runs along for a very 
protracted period on that level : It is 
olways going through these eternal shifts 
so I have mentioned, from depression 
jar prosperity, to decline, down 
_ A few months ago when we were get- 
ting ready here in Clevland to open “the 
schools for the new year, they were giv- 
ing examinations over here at. school 
headquarters: to children who had come 
from other cities and were trying to find 
out in what grades they would. be this 
coming year. One of the boys got an 
examination on two successive days “in 
srammar and then in geography. And 
in the examination in geography ‘one of 
the questions was :—‘‘Name the zones.” 

He wrote :—“There are two zones, Mas- 
culine and feminine. The masculine is 
either temperate or intemperate The 
feminine is either frigid or torrid.” 

That is a fine description of business 
It is always swinging from one extreme to 
the other extreme, and we are in one of 
those Swings now. We turned the corner 
—it wasn't a very low corner—but we 
turned it in the middle of 192 And once 
more we have co-operating those four fac- 
tors—increasing industrial output after a 
period of low activity, far better prices for 
farm products than there had been for 
several years previously, very much im- 
proved export trade, as the nations over- 
seas are beginning to get on their feet 
once More are calling on us for raw and 
gpg cabricated materials, and lastly, 
a great supply C i vailabl 
sea supply of ample credit available 

So business has been getting a little 
better, a little better, a little better right 
along. And now we are up a little above 
the normal line of low ranges of pros- 
perity for general business, And each 
month as I look over the reports of the 
Statistical series that have come into the 
office I am surprised at the number of 
new records that we have made, new high 
records for all time or new high records 
for those particular months. 

We have made in the last month or two 
new high records for all time in America 
in the output of passenger cars, the pro- 
duction of trucks, in car loadings on the 
railroads, in building, in the sales of life 
insurance, in the production of gasoline 
in the manufacture of tires, in the output 
of silk goods, the production of lumber 
and cement, and cigarettes. And new high 
prices for all of our history on the stock 
market; greater chain store sales than 
there have ever been before, and greater 
volume of mail order sales. 


And for certain months we have made 
new high records in the output of pig iron 
and steel and cotton goods, and the vol- 
ume of bank debts and the volume of bank 
clearings, 

That is a long list, and while it is not 
true that general business, taken all in 
all, is up to record breaking proportions, 
it is true that here and there in the busi- 
ness structure, first one thing, one ele- 
ment, and then another, and then another, 
pushes through and is making new high 
records. And so we can Say that we are 
in a period of business that is in a new 
business cycle; that that cycle is well on 
its way up, and that the most important 
single factor about this new business cycle 
is that it has behind it and in it the four 
fundamental factors that in our past his- 
tory have always carried business on to 
periods of sustained prosperity. So it ds 
rather a cheerful outlook that we have 
before us as we look ahead. 


and we 


you can be sure 
h business is that 


When I say “sustained prosperity,” I 
don't mean, and I know that you don’t 
think that I mean, the kind of artificial 


prosperity that we had between 1915 and 
1920, the war and the postwar prosperity 
that ultimately became a very unhealthy 
prosperity, unparalleled in length without 
previous example in degree. I don’t mean 
that. I mean a kind of business cycle 
that, as compared with other cycles, car- 
ries us along to what we may fairly term 
a period of sustained prosperity. 


Automobile a Business Barometer 


Two aspects of this business cycle are 
of special interest to you, gentlemen. 
One, of course, is the phenomenal output 
of automobiles, because many of your 
products are prominently used in that line. 
I think that the output of automobiles, 
which has been in excess of almost any 
competent prophecies that were made a 
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go is the product of a number of 
year OO influ ices; generally, high wage 
eren nd good employment throughout 
jevels = -covery in the agriculiural 


y,al 
the er ere the Machines were pretty 
distric ut and they needed new ones, 


0 
wel wind of machine that made all of 
a ne satisfied with the machines that we 
us diss ‘losed car with a vibration- 


id have, ac 
jess engine Ww 


es. 
von el ntal necessity of the auto- 


: dustry is to periodically diffuse 
mobile rm the population an intelligent 
throut faction with the cars they have 
dissat™* i for the new models. 


ith balloon tires and four- 


desire 
now = } a ucceeded wonderfully well 
This ye it just it the strategic time when 
in doing was more prosperous than it had 
pes fore and when banks had so much 
a that they_were willing to lend on 
eee, ms the funds necessary to float 
easy start going a thousand new finance 
and nies that made it possible for pur- 
ss to acquire their cars without 
caer the mony down for them; what 


Vaphonistica lly called by the budget 
as And that combination has carried 
P ‘automobile manufacturers on into a 
- of prosperity this year that is utterly 
peyond anything they have ever had be- 


fore. , . . 

ell you there isn’t any such thing 
wae veturation point. Well, down in 
ow York they are asking the question :— 
“why is it that Peggy Joyce hasn’t had 
‘affair with Santa Claus?” And the 


dows to that question is, ‘Because 
there ain’t any Santa Claus.” That is 


the way the automobile people feel about 
the situation with regard to saturation. 
They say, “There ain’t any such thing.” 
There always has been such a thing in 
other comparable industries. 

There was the bicycle industry. There 
was in the piano industry, in the harves- 
ing machine industry (the first types of 
harvesting machines), and in the music 
machine industry (the phonograph )—all 
of those have had their saturatioin points. 
There was in this. country in the con- 
struction of new railroads. The railroads 
began to be built about 1830 and there 
was hardly a hesitation in the line of 
increased railroad mileage right up to 
1893, and for no particular reason that 
anybody can put his finger on that line 
which had slanted right up vigorously and 
steadily for about seventy years, turned 
sideways in 1893 .and had reached the 
saturation point. There was no warning. 

Some day is coming in the automobile 
industry. The saturation point doesn’t 
mean that we won’t have any more auto- 
mobiles built. It means that kind of a 
period in which the output of automobiles 
jg taken up by the replacement of old 
machines, taking care of the increasing 
ned of a growing population and satis- 
fying the export trade. Some time we 
will come to that. That will be a good 
time not to have too many long credits out 
in the wrong places. 


Building Boom End Signaled 


The other great factor of interest to you, 
gentlemen, is the building boom. Party 
the same factors are responsible for that 
boom. For four years in this country we 
have been gofng through the greatest 
building boom that any country in any part 
of history has ever experienced. A tre- 
mendous shortage accumulated during the 
war period, and then it kept on accumu- 
lating during the postwar years when it 
was too expensive to build, and so we 
came into this present and recent period 
with a country-wide shortage of buildings 
of every sort. And for four years we 
have been going through an enormous 
building boom, stimulated at this latter 
end by easy credit, ample amounts. 

The rents have been climbing until re- 
cently all over this country, but the in- 
teresting thing to know about the rent 
line is that it has got up to the top and is 
beginning to edge down, 

And while this boom will run no longer 
than it economically should, the signal 
for the termination is being sounded. 
These booms always run longer than any 
should. Of course, we have this one in 
extreme form in Florida. We have it in 
& considerably important form up and 
down the Atlantic Coast. We have it 
More or less in the outlying sections of 
every great city in America. And in 
ny of those places we are beginning 
isedy to overbuild. Nevertheless, 
uilding is certainly going to continue in 
great volume during the rest of 1925 
=, enormous volume in the early 
Portion of 1926. Beyond that, probably 


some time in th 
probably ‘come. ere, a turning point will 


I wish I could tell you definitel 
y about 
& least one other phase of this business 
uation, and that is the stock market. 
ons are prices going to reach their top 
— down? It has been an extra- 
- er, stock market. It has run now 
with 0 pairs with unprecedented volume, 
po Rs ces getting higher and higher 
Srond gher, and breaking first one old 
and then another, until now there 


aren’t an 
are all ao records to break. They 


It anybody asked 

§ what was the princi- 

& ‘ament in the stock market I toa 

stock a it was auto-intoxication. The 

motor eee gone crazv over the 
: S. ne et i ° 

yet. Tam sure of thee, t isn’t through 


Stock Market Outlook Vacue 


ange, Stock market will come to its top 

8, moore for any one of three rea- 
Money pond normal reason is because the 
Prices eobblY tightens up, and then stock 
been the wt, Keep on rising. That has 
Breat ma cause of the down turn of a 
Another w=” Stock markets in the past. 
lth. there ig ant when stocks get very 
of ¢ © Is always behind them as part 


he a i 
Durchasers sone, Influence, the hope of 


ery usiness is going to be 
hone Sood and that profits will justify 
: ew high prices. So that’ when 


Drie 

- oe very high and all of a sudden 

Boing ¢. preason people think there isn’ 

down € good business, then they turn 

red That is less common, 

itis se third is less common still, but 

Same tnich is probably going to take 

You aoe time. There ‘comes a time, 

Florida”? When real estate, like that in 
» OF commodity values in a time 





of speculation, or stock market values in 
a time like this, get out of touch with 
reality, and then nobody buys stocks be- 
cause he wants to keep them for invest- 
ment, but buys them because he expects 
to sell them next week to somebody else 
for more money. He buys Bécause he 
thinks in three days more he can sell 
them and make a profit, and by and by 
everybody is buying in the hope that a 
few days hence or a week hence he will 
be able to make a nice margin of profit. 

That is what happened in Flgrida. 
That is what is happening in New York 
in Wall Street. 

Then some day somebody gets a horrid 
thought, “Suppose I shouldn’t be able to 
sell it at a profit? I have some protit 
new, I guess I will sell quick.” He sells 
quick. The way they did at eleven o’clock 
last Saturday morning. Everybody else 
then tries to sell quick, too. When that 
happens on a grand scale the market is 
through. ; 

That is probably going to happen on a 
grand scale in this market some time 
ahead. I don’t think right ahead, partly 
because money rates are so easy, general 
business is so hopeful, but it is going to 
happen. I think it will happen before 
the end of this vear. anvway; I shouldn't 
advise any of you who have good profits 
to think that they are going to keep on 
increasing indefinitely. 


Business Will Keep Up 


What about general business? How 
long will it last and be good? My im- 
pression—and this, gentlemen, is only an 
impression, no one knows—is that, bar- 
ring some wnusual contingency, such as 
very exceptional weather, the outbreak of 
a new war abroad, or something of that 
sort, that we can't foresee and do not ex- 
pect, business in genera] will keep on in- 
creasine until it reaches 2 high point some 
time about the end of the summer of 
1926. If that turns out to be a good 
prophesy it will be true that when it 
happens you won’t know that It has 
happened. It is one of those things that 
you know later on when looking back, 
because this business cycle isn’t going to 
go off into any panic or sudden depression, 
but my impression is that when we get 
there we will still have good business for 
quite a long time to come, but that the 
statistical top of it is likely to be reached 
about the latter part of this coming year. 

I read in an old copy of the Fnancial 
and Commercial Chronicle something that 
was written when we were émerging from 
the severe depression of 1884. The editor 
wrote :—“It is our custom as a people in 
America in times of prosperity to make 
our debts; in times of depression to pay 
our debts, and then to start again.” 


And, of course, he was telling the truth. 
That is the great American characteristic. 
Normally, we take advantage of the 
period of good business, get more and 
more hopeful, increasingly confident, and 
when we get to the top we think that is a 
fine time to build a new. factory or to 
move into a new store or in other ways 
to expand our operations. That, of 
course, is the time not to expand the 
operation. 

We are probably about half way up in 
a period of increasingly good business. 
Our policy then ought to be to take 
advantage of all of the rest of the up- 
ward movement that there is left and to 
be careful as we get nearer the top. 


A great poet has said:—‘There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, that taken at 
its flood leads on to fortune.” Ana of 


course, if he was speaking, as I think he 
was, of high tide, of full tide, he was 
wrong. It isn’t the tide that is taken at 
the full flood that leads on to fortune, 
it is the tide that is taken advantage of 
with confidence and faith when it is way 
out, but coming in, that leads on to 
fortune. This tide is coming in. It is 
about half way in. It has still further 
to run; still there is time to take ad- 
vantage of it. And the man who is cour- 
ageous and daring and goes ahead anu 
takes advantage of times like these, does 
set his feet upon the path that leads on 
to fortune, but he only retains that for- 
tune if when the tide comes in until it 
is at full flood he is so clearly aware of 
what is happening and how things are 
developing that he is able then to step 
off on to the sound pier that leads back 
to the solid land, rather than stay up 
there and go down with the tide as it 
ebbs out again, as inevitably as it always 
does after it has reached its flood. 

(The audience arose and applauded). 

President Peters:—For this wondefuul 
address which Col. Ayres has given us, 
which we have all been so intently_in- 
terested in. I suggest that we extend to 
him a rising vote of thanks indicating 
our deep appreciation. 

(A rising vote of appreciation was ex- 
tended to Colonel Ayres). ; 

(Announcements were made with regar4 
to exchanging of banquet tickets and 
meeting of associate members of Inter- 
national Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators). 

President Peters:—There {s one more 
subject. We are running strictly accord- 
ing to our program here. I would like to 
call at this time on Rex W. Wells. who 
represents the Spray Painting and Finish- 
ing Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who will address us on the subject, 
“Spray Painting and the Paint and Var- 
nish Industry.” Mr. Wells. 


Progress of Spray-Painting Movement 


Rex W. Wells:—I can assure you that 
it is indeed a pleasure to have the privi- 
lege and opportunity to speak to you 
today. I know the hour {s late and that 
many of you are hungry, but I shall not 
detain you long. I shall make it as brief 
as possible. 


A careful and comprehensive survey, 
such as has been made by your special 
committee on the spray system of paint 
and varnish application, will show that 
spray-painting is firmly established. To- 
day, in practically every trade and indus- 
trv where vour products are used. paints, 
varnishes. lacquers, in fact, almost every 
kind of decorative or protgctive coating. 
are being applied by this rapid and 
economical method. 

Spray-painting machines have been in 
use both in this country and abroad for 
a good many years; and such is the 
excellence and durability of the work 
done by them that there is now no ques- 
tion as to the practical commercial value 
of this means of application. As you 
know. in the industrial field today the 
manufacturer of articles requiring deco- 
rative or protective coatings who does 
not use this rapid, economical method is 
a rarity. 

However, the use of the spray-painting 
machine is not limited to the field of 
manufactured articles. With patient and 
persistent work and constant improve- 
ment and adaptation of their equipment, 
the manufacturers of these machines have 
succeeded in extending their use to prac- 
tically every kind of painting or varnish- 
ing within the scone of those excellent 
slogans —"“Save. the Surface. and You 
Save All” and “Clean-up and Paint-up.” 
They are effecting such a saving in the 
cost of painting, that more peo te are 
enabled to follow this advice by having 
their painting done when it is needed. 


Use of Paint Is Spread 


This means more jobs and a greater 
demand for paint and varnish. The 
spray-painter who does the work of three 
to five brush painters is bringing the gap 
between the jobs to be done and the lack 
of painters to do them; and aiong with 
this there still is and always will be 
nientyv of work for the skilled brush piner. 
Indeed, the two methods go hand in hand, 
and neither of them alone could meet 
the larger demand ineident to the annual 
expansion of building 2onstruction in the 
United States. the conseauent increase cf 
maintenance painting, and the awakening 
consciousness of the public to the neces- 
sity of more frequent repainting. Witain 
the past few years, your vssociation and 
kindred organizations werking together 
have achieved remarkable success in 
brineing the vnublic to vealize the truth 
of “Save the Surface, and You Save Ail,” 
and the manufacturers ef mechanical or 
spray-painting ecuipment are glad to be 
phle to work with you in accomplishing 
the application of that truth. 

We presume that your special com- 
mittee’s report will touch upon the use 
of painting machines by m2ster painters 
and contractors: and we are pleased to 
be able to tell you that each year shows 
an increase in the sales of portable paint- 
ing outfits, and that master painters are 
more and more recognizing the advantages 
of this method. It is not an unwarranted 
statement to say that spray-painting Is 
now regarded by architects and contrac- 
tors as the most efficient and economical 
method to use on big building jobs. Still 
even more important. perhaps, is the fact 
that in many cities throughout the coun- 





try, you will now find master nainters 
who are useing portable painting ma- 
chines on their entire quota of house- 
painting jobs. 

The use of a spray gun for interior 
decorating and finishing is a noteworthy 
feature of modern progress. The interior 
decorating of some of the large hotels 
and office buildings recently constructed 
in cities such as Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago, shows the variety and excellence 
that can be obtained with the spray gun 
on this class of work. 

It is worth noting also that the use of 
this method is constantly increasing for 
painting railway cars and locomotives, 
street cars, bridges, ships, oiltanks and 
tankears. Many large’ establishments 
doing this kind of work also use the ma- 
chine for doing all the maintenance paint- 
ine about the plant. Fven in countries 
where labor costs are not so high as here 
with us. such as Mexico, Argentina, 
Rrazil. Chile. Japan. and some of the 
European countries, you will find paint- 
ing and finishing being done in this way. 


The Spray-Painting and_ Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose members are also members of this 
assocaition, appreciate very highly this 
opportunity of telling you about the 
progress made in our industry and of 
considering with you some aspects of 
spray-painting that are closely related to 
the paint and varnish industry; for we 
feel that your interests and ours are of 
mutual concern and that we both can be 
of real help to each other in overcoming 
some of the difficulties that confront us. 


Introduction Was Difficult 


It would make a rather long story, 
and it would be unnecessary to try to 
tell you all about the beginning and 
growth of the spray machine indusry. 
For a long time the manufacturers of 
such machines had to play a “lone hand 
against great odds, in the pioneer work 
of selling the trade and the public on this 
cheaper and better way of painting. They 
possed through the bitter ca.criences that 
almost every manufacturer of a new labor 
saving invention must undergo. They have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
obstacles of inherent prejudice and or- 
ganized opposition to new and better 
methods. 

This was a kind of work that could 
not be accomplished by direct-mail, trade- 
paper and national advertising campaigns. 
Tt meant the thorough training of sales- 
men, demonstrators and service men aM 
you might almost sav diplomatic tech- 
nicians. It involved the expense of com- 
bating a powerful opposition that sought 
and is still seeking through legislatures 
and courts to gbolish the use of spray- 
painting machines. Yet, through it all, 
we never lost sight of our goal and ideal— 
an outfit safe and healthful for the user, 
and of simnle construction. to do high- 
elass painting in a shorter time at a 
lower cost, thereby making it possible for 
more painting to be done at all seasons 
of the year. 

Perhaps to those unacquainted with the 
full measure of our difficulties, our pro- 
gress has seemed slow. We are aware 
that our industry has sometimes been 
criticized for not more actively develop- 
ing the market for our equipment. Un- 
fortunately for us, however, we are at 
the mercy of the economic law of dimin- 
ishing returns in this regard, and can only 
more at a certain reasonable pace. if we 
are to maintain a profitable business. By 
way of comparison, let us_take for ex- 
ample the great paint and varnish in- 
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dustry, which with its vast market for 
materials that are consumed can and 
does use intensive advertising and sales 
methods that we can only envy. When 
you consider Qhat a five-hundred-dollar 
spraying outfit willapply perhaps twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of paint, or 
more, in a year, and that the outfit is 
good for several years’ service, you can 
see our limitation. We appreciate that 
the paint manufacturer would quite 
naturally look at our problem with a 
perspective based on his own experience 
and conclude that our industry is not 
alive to its opportunities. Still, we feel 
sure that a careful survey of our deveiop- 


ment, such as has been made by your 
specia] committee on this subject, will 
show a substantial progress which we 
trust and believe has been a beneficial 


effect on your business. 

The inerest you have shown in the 
growth of the spray-painting equipment 
industry and the opportunities you have 
so kindly accorded our representatives for 
addressing your annual cdnventions have 
been a great help and encouragement to 
us; and this assurance of your recogni- 
tion of our mutual interests makes us fee] 
that it would not be out of place at thig 
time to touch upon some ways in which 
your interests and ours can be further 
co-ordinated for reciprocal benefit. 


Tie-Up for Paint Manufacturers 


A large percentage of your consuming 
customers are now using spray-painting 
equipment; and this percentage will con- 
tinue to increase from year to year. It 
is hardly necessary to observe that the 
paint salesman or demonstrator who 
knows something about the equipment 
and process, and cun, if desired, give a 
successful demonstration of spraying 
your paint, varnish, or lacquer, has a 
great selling advantage over the one who 
knows nothing about this kind of painting. 
Taking into consideration, then, the con- 
stantly increasing use of this method of 
painting it is evident that your sales pro- 
motion work will bear still more fruitful 
results, if your sales rnanagers and sales- 
men will acquaint themselves with its 
use as related to your particular products 
and be able to tell the old or new cus- 
tomer what he mav want to or should 
know about applying your paint or var- 
nish in this way, 

Then, too, in your trade literature and 
generul advertising, ay well as through 
your salesmen and distributors, it might 
be a good thing to indivate or mention 
whether your materials can be applied 
by spraying. We believe, also that it 
would be greatly to your interest to state 
in your catalogs and circulars, and on the 
labels of containers, what proportion of 
thinner or other ingredient should be 
added, if necessary, for proper applica- 
tion with the machine. You would be 
surprised, if you could see the numerous 
inquiries painting equipment manufactur- 
ers receive asking whether such and such 
a brand of paint or varnish can be 
sprayed, or requesting: them: to recommend 
a good manufacturer of materials that 
can be applied with a spray gun. 


Please Go not misunderstand our po- 
sition on tnis point:—We ure not asking 
you to sell or advertise our machines. We 
know every time we sell a painting outfit 
to a customer, that more painting jobs 
are going to be done in his locality; ard 
that means more paint sales for some- 
body. Now, if the dealer handling your 
paints knows that you recommend them 
as suitable for sprav annvlicction and 
knows how they should be thinned or 
mixed for that purpose, he has a better 
chance of making that sale and additional 
sales. He may, in fact, find it to his 
advantaze tu recommend to some of his 
customers that they investigate the possti- 
bilities of using the machine en their work. 

The manufacturers of spray or me- 
chanical painting and finishing equipment 
are ready and yiad to render you every 
service they can in connection with the 
spray application of your products; 
whether it be in the way of experimental 
work to determine the proper mixture or 
consistency for handling some particular 
material; supplying you suitable equip- 
ment for your laboratory or demonstra- 
tion purposes; instructing your men in 
the use of the outfits; on in farmshing 
speakers to address your sales organiza- 
tions or local clubs, on the practical 
aspects of this mvtnod. 

We‘commend and admire the aims and 
accomplishments of your great industry; 
and we trust, that as the years go by, 
the growth of our work and experiences 
will enable us to have, along with you, an 
even lurger and larger part in making 
and keeping the homes and buildings of 
evr country clean, helthful and attrac- 
tive by the timely use of paint and var- 
uish, 

President Peters:—We are all indebted 
to Mr. Wells for this very interesting talk. 
We are glad he is at our meeting. 


Usefulness Sometimes Overstated 


Mr. Cheesman:—Mr. President. have 
you got a infnute tuat I can have? The 
paint spray manufacurers could help the 
paint raanufacturers if they would check 
up very carefully some of the statements 
made by the paint spray manufacturers 
in the literature which they pvt out. I 
find that perhaps a large proportion of 
the machines that have been put into the 
lumber rooms of industrial plants, thereby 
throwing a prick at the business, is due 
to the fact that they exaggerate, not all 
of them, but some of them exaggerate 
what the machines will do. When they 
make a statement, as I have seen made 
in print, thet ore man can cover with a 
machine 15,000 square feet in eight hours’ 
tine, they are making what 1s an im- 
possible statement to fulfill. 

Aso when they advertise, as they fre- 
quently do. that an industrial plant can 
buy a machine and take one of the men 
ovt of the plant who has no knowledge 
whatever of paint or painting machinery 
and in a few hors instruct him to be- 
come a trained operator on that machine, 
they are heading toward the rocks. 

T would, therefore, suggest to the asso- 
ciation that they appoint an advertising 
censor committee ard give up the proper 
kind of advertising. We can then instruct 
our sniesmen so that they may instruct 
the customer, 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


president Peters -—I Wave no uvunt five minutes after the convention recon- 
pat Mr. Wells is very glad to hear that ‘*eaes at two o'clock in this room. 
expression. I have just been informed that there 
i Wells:—-I certainly thank the gen- have been registered at this convention 
‘n for that suggestion, and while our 696 men and 285 ladies, making a total 
aor js 1: laige yet, I suppose chat of 981. Since this report was given to 
industry ject to scrae of the advertising ™e I understand it. has increased mater- 
it les that cvery industry has to con- ally, making it by far the largest attend- 
trou with, ani we Certainiy as an associa- @nce in the history of your association. 
ten'l Will be glad to make use of the I want to congratulate this association 
tio Mion the zentleman has made. upon your sylendid attendance here this 
sugees » «-asiiatle tne morning and I hope you will keep up the 
Mv, Cheestaan : Ane FOU. ; good work throughout this afternoon as 
president Peters:—It is getting rather we have a number of very important 


{ would hke to announce that this 


subjects up immediately following lunch- 
called to order promptly 


eon. 
We will adjourn 


jat2. 
meeting will be 


ai two o'clock. We will start our ses- until two o'clock in 


‘jon at that ti ne whether there are five this rooina. 
or five hundred in the room, and will (The meeting was adjourned a 1:07 
accord delegates credit for being present p. m.). 


Third Session: Thursday Afternoon 


The meeting was convened for its third 
session at 2:05 p. m., Thursday, President 
peters presiding. 

(pesident Peters ordered a roll call 
¥ote as to whether the clock should be set 
tack ter minutes or the roll call proceed. 
The vote was 34 against having the clock 
set back and 15 for.) 

president Peters:—Gentlemen, thirty- 
four delegates have voted against chang- 
ing the time, and fifteen have voted for it. 
Therefore we will proceed with the roll 


call. 
(The following delegates answered the 


roll:—Atianta, 5; Baltimore, None; Buf- 
falo, None; Chicago, 1; Cincinnati, 1; 
Cleveland, None; Colorado, 2; Columbus, 
1; Dallas, None; Dayton, None; Detroit, 
None; Duluth, None; Fort Worth, None; 
Golden Gate, 4; Houston, None; Indian- 
aplis, None; Kansas City, None; Los 
Angeles, None; Louisville, 2; Macon, 
None; Memphis, None; Miami, None; 
Milwaukee, 2; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
None; Nebraska, None; New England, 
10; New Orleans, None; New York, 20; 
Philadelphia, 13; Pittsburgh, 4; Portland, 
Ore. None; Puget Sound, 1; Rochester, 
None; St. Louis, 4; San Diego, None; 
Savannah, None; Terre Haute, None; 
Toledo, 1; Toronto, None; Utah, None; 
Washington, None. ) 

President Peters:—The suggestion has 
been made that we reverse the order of 
the roll call tomorrow and so we will start 
in the morning with ‘‘Z.”’ 

The first order of business, gentlemen, 
on this ofternoon’s program is the “‘Clean- 
up and Paint-up” campaign. I trust that 
all of you in the back of the room will 
come forward and take seats because I 
want you all to hear this subject dis- 
cussed. Granville M. Breinig, the chair- 
man of the National “Clean-up and Paint- 
up” Campaign committee, will present his 
report at this time. Mr. Breinig. 





Granville M. Breinig 


Chairman 
Committee on Clean-Up and Paint-Up 


G. M. Breinig presented the following 
report of the “Clean-up Paint-up” Cam- 
paign commiteee :— 


Report of Clean-Up and Paint-Up Committee 
Due to the increased co-operation of the trade, the past fiscal year 
has been the most successful of the thirteen years in which the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign has been serving the paint, varnish 
and allied industries. 
Among the outstanding resluts of the year are these: 


1—More money has been received from investors than ever before— 
more than $60,000 having been received for 1925 (as this is written, a 
few days after the attached Sept. 30 reports), as compared with $44,331 
in 1924, $40,000 in 1923, $26,157 in 1922, $29,177 in 1921, $34,432 in 
1920 and $13,555 in 1919, the first year in which the financing of the 
campaign was formally undertaken by the organized trade. This is an 
increase of approximately 35 per cent over 1924, or 50 per cent over 
1923, and of more than 125 per cent over 1922. 


2—Total cash receipts to date, from all sources, have aggregated 
$65,000—an increase of approximately 22 per cent over the corresponding 
total for the preceding year. 
3—Through the deliberate action of your committee in restricting 
the 1925 budget for the purpose, a substantial cash balance of $12,000 
above expenditures has been reserved as a measure of business prudence 
to put the campaign on a new basis of increased profit for the trade, by 
continuing its activities unbroken while the new financing for the 1926 
campaign is being accomplished. This is the first year in the entire 
history of the campaign which has been closed with a really substantial 
working balance after all debts were paid. It is of the highest importance 
to note that by no means should this reserve be construed as a “surplus” 
in the sense that more money was collected than was necessary for the 
needs of the campaign, for the reverse is actually the case. 
Your committee recognized that the total amount collected, while an 
‘mportant advance toward the actual need, was still insufficient to conduct 
4 greatly extended Campaign in 1925 in an efficient manner, and, rather 
than spend your money in expensive haste and fall short of the purpose, 
it was resolved to hold the fall activities for 1925 within a modest though 
brofit returning limitation, and thus enable us to effect important econ- 
omies in deliberate preparation for 1926 in a manner which will bring an 
increased return to investors for every dollar expended. It was agreed 
ee Committee that this reservation was absolutely necessary for the 
ure security and welfare of the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
movement, 
4—It is significant to recall that the actual disbursements for all 
— for the preceding fiscal year of 1924 totaled $51,564.35 ($2,500 
‘en ron oe not shown in the Treasurer’s printed report of that year as 
disburs al payment was made too late for inclusion) while the total net 
ements for 1925 total $52,993.92 or only $1,429.57 more than 
last year, 
oo the additional amount expended was relatively small, it is 
cee o gratification that the very careful budgeting of the funds used, 
et a & much more than proportionate increase in the activities of 
baign, which may be summarized as ineluding: 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


_ divested-in the campaign in 1925. 


t 
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(a) An extension of newspaper cooperation through the distribution 
of free electros to publishers. 

(b) The consequent increasing of the number and value of the local 
campaigns. 

(c) The production of 
material. 

(d) The promotion of a fall campaign on a minimum scale. 

(e) The transfer of the Executive Secretary to an eastern base in 
connection with the solicitation of funds, and the accomplish- 
ment of important research and construction work for the future 
benefit of the campaign. 


completely revised printed and display 


5—The number of investors 484 (not including subsidiaries) who 
sent in their subscriptions from their head offices in 1925, was by far the 
largest in the history of the movement. Of this number, 174 are classed 
as ‘“‘new investors’’ and include many who heretofore had not been made 
acquainted with the value of the Campaign. 

6—Increases in the amounts of individual investments were received 
from 30 per cent of those who were investors in 1924 and who again 
i i Some individual concerns this year 
invested ten times as°much as they had invested in the year before. 

In order to facilitate the work of financing the campaign, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was transferred from St. Louis to the East, where he has 
worked in close cooperation with the Chairman of your committee during 
the past year. 

Together with the financial solicitation, which work in the minds of 
your Committee has been of first importance, an intensive research work 
has been carried on in the paint, varnish and allied trades, with no added 
expense, for the purpose of definitely recording the potential relationship 
of approximately 7,500 concerns in the paint, varnish and allied industries 
to the National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign, in order, through the 
possession of accurate and clearly recorded knowledge, to greatly reduce 
the time, effort and expense of future solicitation. It is believed that this 
constructive work will prove to be worth many thousands of dollars to 
the Campaign in the years to come. 

A permanent index of special 5%4x81% cards, cross indexed three 
ways, viz., alphabetically, geographically, and by nature of products, has 
been painstakingly built up and, when finally completed, will contain 
approximately 20,000 cards affording immediate access to the collected 
information necessary for intelligent solicitation or identification of any 
prospect, and an accurate appraisal of his potential obligation to share 
in the support of the Campaign. These cards carry blanks for a record 
of amounts previously asked and obtained in each individual case. 

Membership in the respective trade associations also is recorded. 
Other data includes the nature of paint and varnish products manufac- 
tured, and whether the line is general, industrial or for railroads. Dis- 
tributors, manufacturers agents and dealers are clearly indentified as such. 
The names of the raw materials handled are listed and specific provision 
is made for identifying manufacturers of cans and containers, brushes, 
spray equipment, paint and varnish making machinery and other finished 
products. A record is made of the nature of any special information 
obtained from prospects while in correspondence with them. In many 
instances, the maintenance of this record will save time and money, not 
only by focusing the appeal, but also by enabling intelligent elimination 
of concerns which by reason of the character of their names or their 
inclusion in trade lists appear to be logical prospects, while for special 
reasons they may not actually be such, or may be out of business. 

A gratifying feature of this research work has been that it has 
enabled the Committee, through specially written personal letters, to bring 
the value of the Campaign to the serious attention of many concerns 
which could not be reached effectively by form letters, but whose subscrip- 
tions were obtained by this special effort. 

The promotion work of the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in St. Louis as again extended, commensurate with the 
necessary limitations of its budget, has brought a response which testifies 
to its constantly increasing hold upon the confidence of the newspapers 
and the public. 

Owing to the great cost of newspaper clippings (estimated at $5,000 
for twelve months) the Committee directed that such service, in a general 
way, be dispensed with, and that the money thus saved be made available 
for more profitabe purposes. It is considered that the great volume of 
clippings obtained in previous years (estimated at 12,000,000 lines an- 
nually) and exhibited at the arvnual conventions, has been sufficient to 
satisfy the trade relative to the nation-wide cooperation of the newspapers, 
which reap for themselves a rich financial harvest of display advertising 
paid for by local dealers and other interests during the local campaigns. 
The number of local campaigns, previously found to be approximately 
7,000 annually, is now believed to be considerably in excess of that figure. 

Adoption by the National Bureau of ‘‘The Modern Crusader”’ design, 
a reproduction of which appears on the cover of this report, led the Com- 
mittee to direct that a considerable stock of old advertising electros, be 
offered free to newspapers, instead of sold to them as had been customary 
in previous years. Other material which it was felt might become 
partially or completely obsolete, was specially priced for quick disposal. 
While this procedure tended to reduce the immediate cash income from 
the sale of supplies, the rapidity with which distribution was effected 
demonstrated that the publicity value of wider use more than compensated 
for the apparent financial sacrifice. 

The increased postage rates which became effective last April have 
increased the expense of the Bureau’s mailings, and will necessitate a 
larger outlay for postage in 1926. 

The general mailing in the 1925 spring Campaign went to more than 
200,000 addresses. To this was added a fall mailing, to the newspapers, 


in cooperation with the National Fire Protection Association, and to a 
selected list of other cooperating agencies. 

The National Bureau again has enjoyed the whole-hearted support 
and active cooperation, not only of the newspapers and the trade but of 
such organizations outside of the Paint Trade as the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Fire Protection Associaticn, 
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Zone Paint Mixing Varnish 


HIS varnish is used in making a zone paint that 
dries quickly and one that withstands an unusual 
amount of wear and tear. This mixing varnish has been 
added to our list of specialties and no doubt will be as 
favorably received by the Paint Grinders and become 
as much a standard as is our 


No. 600 FLAT WALL PAINT LIQUID 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER COMPANY 


Specialists in Grinding Liquids and Dryers 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


CO eee > oT 


i The First Mixed Paint Still Leads in Value 


\ : [> Gt Ad = 4 . e e e 
ie War It has been seventy-six years since John Lucas founded this business. 
ha Pra | f ? : : 
PINT XBR During these many years, Za#@as achievements have made important 
“Seer paint history. 
dsweas produced the first high grade house paint having all essential 
ingredients thoroughly mixed with pure Linseed Oil ready to apply. 


With this advantage in time, and time is the most vital element in.devel- 
oping and testing a perfect paint coat, it is logical that 


TINTED GLOSS PAINT 


should have become the high standard house paint of the Nation. 


IT COVERS—more square feet per dollar 
IT BEAUTIFIES—like the hand of nature 
IT LASTS—and lasts and lasts 

IT PROTECTS—like a coat of armor 

IT IS ECONOMICAL 


Our agency and merchandising plan is yours for the asking. It places you 
under no obligation. 


Write Dept. A for it today 


| John lMuweas E& Co..ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Boston 
Pittsburgh Oakland 
AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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Safcty Council, National Tuberculosis Association, United States 
jc Health Service, United States Government Departments of Agri- 
calture, Labor and Commerce, City Officials, Chambers of Commerce, 
Womens Clubs, Boards of Education, and organizations of Junior Citizens, 
Boy scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 


ghe thanks of the Committee and of the trade are due to Chairman 
allen w. Clark and his associates, who conduct the work of the National 
pureau, the tabulated report of which is appended. Treasurer J. Vincent 

on, Whose report also appears herewith, has earned our gratitude 
tor freely devoting office facilities, bookkeeping and clerical help, and his 
own time and effort to the conduct of his work as Treasurer. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the absolutely necessary 
overhead of this campaign, within reasonable limitations, is bound to be 
about the same for a small, poorly financed campaign, as for a big and 
siequately financed campaign. With this fundamental well in mind, it 
becomes self evident that the truest economy and the most profitable 
investment for all of us is to increase our investments in this campaign, 
for after the minimum financial requirements have been met, each addi- 
onal dollar is capable of doing several times the amount of promotional 
work that a dollar has been able to do while the campaign has been 
scantily financed. 

While our ultimate goal remains to be reached, the assurances of 
increases from many members of the trade, some of whom have not sent 
in their subscriptions for 1925 but have given positive assurances of 
substantial financial aid in 1926, encourage our confidence that the 
necessary additional money will be secured, and that the trade will come 
forvard whole-heartedly to adequately finance this great sales-making 
arm of our industry, for the first time, for the campaign of 1926. 


Respectfully submitted, 


National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee 
By G. M. BREINIG, Chairman. 
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Annual Financial Report 


a National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau 
For Year October 1, 1924 —- September 30, 1925 
[ ur. Granville M. Breinig, Chairman, 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee, 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Dear Sir:—* 


I submit herewith financial report of this Bureau for the fiscal year 
October 1, 1924—-September 30, 1925, with certificate of audit: 


’ RECEIPTS 
Balance-on Wand, October 1; 1924.................4. x ‘ $57.16 
Checks from Treasurer National Committee............... 55,869.41 
IE A eet eo oa, oo Rey eed) de doo Hie bie hale ats 1,200.00 
he $57,126.57 


Note: All the Bureau’s receipts for supplies sales are transmitted to the Treasurer of 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee. These total $4,869.41 for the 
yar and are aggounted for in accompanying Treasurer's Report. Supplies are priced to 
cover merely th Bureau's own cost and handling, including packing, mailing, etc., as an 


accommodation the trade, most of the buyers being dealers, painters and publishers. 
, DISBURSEMENTS 

EE ae Oe eee a ee ee a $10,872.80 
ot cee ON a rei ee ah a a 3,300.91 
Display a oars Gosh aan iad ida ae Ae Gi ke SER 6,452.31 
Te 14,289.05 
Postage, Freight OURS Oro recta IC ys Se 5,655.40 
I 72.00 
Telegraph qiydTelephone Messages....................... 110.00 
a Ne ewe ee Ghd eeckccke: 1,346.74 
Office Supplies and Incidentals ........................... 809.33 
NN i 10.38 
at (SU Se eee Petia er ll vadeedo lees? 75.00 
I sh a 10,000.06 
$52,993.92 
RS eh fi aula ashe cob cuaeas eaves 1,200.00 
Adjustment 6#11924 Administration................0...--. 2,500.00 
$56,693.92 
Balance on hand, September 30, 1925.............- 432.65 
$57,126.57 
"The Payroll item includes the salaries of the Bxecutive Secretary of 


: National Campaign Committee and the clerical help in his Hoboken 


: ce; all the’ other expenses of which, including Printing, Postage and 
atten Office Supplies, Telegraph and Telephone, etc., are distributed 
tough these general items reported above. The Traveling and Hotel 


e : 
*penses are wholly those of the Executive Secretary. 


W. Clank ‘Administration’ covers the conduct of the National Bureau, by Chairman Allen 


about 293 Assistant Chairman Charles-Allen Clark, and others; also office facilities, etc., and 
00 feet of floor space, 


** f 


ar 
October 1, 1925. 


a 
o TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


hake le M, Breinig, Chairman, 

Hob nal nm Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee, 

7 oken, NeW, Jersey. 

Dear Sip; 
I sub 

September 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALLEN W. CLARK, Chairman. 
8. Low 










herewith report covering the fiscal year October 1, 1924— 
1925: 
’ . 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand October 1, 1924......... 0... ccc cee ceece $ 3,613.60 
En: SEINE eu o-oo 08,0. Wins v Owe «0. eid BY oe tw dba w ede 59,342.50 
Sales of Supplies by National Bureau..................... 4,869.41 
SEPOTONG OM BGME DAIMCG. 6 occ cy ccc vccvccucevosees 77.53 

$67,903.04 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Allen W. Clark, Chairman National Bureau................. $55,869.41 
WUMtERO GHG DARE BRORAUNGS. . ow. wick cece wcvcnccees 26.67 
RS al: 00 00 Me Svea wus Hie aE ee ocelea bien vk Sah ok 1.34 

$55,897.42 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, September 30, 1925.......... 12,005.62 

$67,903.04 


*This does not include accounts receivable, aggregating $2,500.00, which represent balances 
on subscriptions and late subscriptions on 1925 account, which were made payable after the 
close of our fiscal year (Sept. 30) and which could not be included in this report, which deals 


only with actual cash transactions to date. 
Note: Grateful appreciation is expressed to 


office facilities in the East generously. provided by 


Breinig Bros., Inc., for free office space and 
them for the use of the Executive Secretary 


during the past year in connection with the solicitation of funds for the Campaign. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. VINCENT REARDON, Treasurer, 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee. 


St. Louis, October 1, 1925. 


President Peters:—You have heard the 
report of the chairman of the National 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” Campaign com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure in con- 
nection with the report? 

Mr. Chatfield:—I move it be received 
and placed on file and a vote of thanks be 
extended to the chairman. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Cal- 


lahan, was put by the chairman and was 
carried). 

President Peters:—At this time the 
chair would like to recognize Allen W. 
Clark, of St. Louis, the creator and 
founder of this campaign, who has a 
statement and a proposal which he desires 
to make, We are very glad indeed to 
hear Mr. Clark at this time. Mr. Clark. 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Work Is Taken Over 


Allen W. Clark:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, this is Mr. Allen W. Clark, of 
the American Paint Journal Company. For 
the first time in connection with this cam- 
paign, established in May, 1912, the name 
of a company, a business connection, must 
be mentioned here. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, I am telling the 
official stenographer who I am and in 
what capacity I speak today. 

I don’t know exactly how I am going 
to say what I have to say, but in all 
events I shall try to make it very brief. 
Fifteen years ago the idea occurred to us 
of the “Clean-up and Paint-up” cam- 
paign, of local campaigns for community 
betterment and of a national organization 
or bureau that should push the organiza- 
tron of these local campaigns. 

From the outset we thought this was 
an affair, an activity that should be con- 
ducted by the organized trade, and for 
about eighteen months we pursued a 
rather energetic campaign, as some of the 
older members here are aware, urging 
upon the leaders of the trade and espe- 
cially upon some of the officials of the 
organized trade the adoption of this idea 
and the conduct of the work by the trade. 

In those days, though, there were some 
men who patted us on the back and said 
it was a fine idea, they insisted that the 
idea was too altruistic for the paint trade 
and too commercial to try on the public. 
Therefore, because of that irrepressible 
hunch that we had within ourselves, we 
proceeded to establish the National ‘“‘Clean- 
up and Paint-up” Campaign Bureau, 
which was announced in the May, 1912, 
issue of the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer on the front cover, in which it was 
stated that this was planned to be a truly 
nation-wide campaign, a campaign with 
activities Spring and Fall, and a campaign 
that should appeal to and should enlist 
not only every element of the organized 
trade or of the trade, whether organized 
or not, but of the general public and 
press, 

I mention that because it so often is 
said, especially when men are gone and 
we can say it without it being denied, 
that they never dreamed what it was to 
be, a thing I think almost profane or 
sacrilegious to say of a man after he has 
gone, for who of us dare to define or to 


place the limits upon another man's 
dreams, whether expressed or not? 
We also pledged that this activity 


while a part of the work, the service 
work of our company, would be conducted 
entirely separate therefrom and in a way 
that should invite and enlist the co- 
operation of all regardless of any rela- 
tionships or lack of relationships with 
our company or its business. 

Two tributes, I think, are deserved 
here in that connection. In awarding one 
I must claim the other. You gentlemen, 
all branches including our :fellow pub- 
lishers, have responded to that, have co- 
operated. The other tribute I think is 
due ourselves, in fact, gentlemen, a great 
many of you have forgotten and perhaps 
the majority of you have not known that 
the National “Clean-up and Paint-up” 
Campaign Bureau is the property of the 
American Paint Journal Company which 
has always assumed and has had to as- 
sume its financial and its legal responsi- 
bilities. 

It has been said that the speaker is 
the father of the campaign. I have 
adopted that role. This campaign has 
been like a child, like an own daughter 
to me, and to my associates, my sons. 
We have nurtured it, we have protected it 
as best we could, always in the hope, 
known to every committee represenung 
the trade's invited cooperation in this 
work after the first two or three years 
of it, that we always were ready and 
frequently were very eager to turn this 
over to the organized trade if it wos ready 
and willing to accept the responsibility for 
its continued conduct. 


Clark Relinquishes Rights 


Last winter in January, after the best 
vear in the history of the campaign, and 
with the auguries of this highly success- 
ful year of 1925. all of it meaning the 
greater appreciation and acceptance of 
this movement by the trade. we renewed 
earnestly and in formal proffers our offer 
to turn the bureau and is activities over 
to the trade. 


That, your national committee was very 
much interested in. The negotiaions have 
gone forward through their successive 
stages of approval by the naional com- 
mittee of which Mr. Breinig is chairman ; 
then of the executive committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation; finally of the directors of that 
association in their meeting yesterday, 
and at this moment we are ready to pro- 
pose in a formal way this transfer. 

Those of you who have walked down 
the church aisle with a daughter know 
eomething of how I feel at this moment 
and of how you would fet! at ‘this 
moment: 

‘To the National Paint, Oil & Varnish As- 
sociation, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City, New York. ‘ 

“Having been advised that the National 
Clean Up. and Paint Up Campaign Committee 
has become interested in our oft-expressed 
desire to present or transfer to the American 
Paint and Varnish Trade the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau when- 
ever the trade desired and was prepared to 
accept the responsibility for continuing the 
bureau’s work and activities, and believing 
that this can best be accomplished through 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Inc., as representing the American 
Paint and Varnish Trade, we hereby submit 

e followin roposal: 
tive mae > present, assign and transfer 
to the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Inc., our entire right, title and _ 
terest in gnd to that branch or department ¢ 
the American Paint Journal Company — 
said company established in May, 1912, an 
has since continuously conducted under the 
name of “National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau’’; and also in connection 
therewith to assign and transfer the ene, 
righted emblem of said bureau, copyrighted 
in 1913 by Allen W. Clark, upon receiving 
assurances that the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., will continue the 
said bureau and its work, assuming all its 
responsibilities but none of its liability prior 
to the date of this transfer proposed herein, 
and conducting its work on the same broad 
principies, and maintaining the bureau’s scope 
and functions and its ccmplete independence 
from any other trade promotion activity, a5 
i e past. : 
oo the giving of these assurances it will 
be sufficient for the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., in regular session 
at its annual convention to be held in Cleve- 
land, October 21, 22 and 23, 1925, to adopt 
a suitable resolution, whereupon we will 
be glad to assign to the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, Inc., the said Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, together with the copyright mentioned, 
by an assignment reading as per copy at- 
ached. 3 
: Hoping that the foregoing will meet with the 
approval of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Inc., and its delegates and 
members associated in said annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, and that thereby the said 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau may be confidently entrusted to those 
who thus undertake to fulfill its moral ob- 
ligations to its contributors, to the industry at 
large, and to the public whose recognition 
and co-operation it has invited and enjoyed 
so fully for so many years; and also that 
thereby we may be fully relieved from con- 
cern as.to its future and from any possible 
criticism as the present custodians of the 
bureau’s future and of the interests of all 
the various elements which it now serves. 

Sincerely, 
American Paint Journal Company, 
By Allen W. Clark, pres. and treas. 

President Peters:—I think it is plainly 
apparent to all of you the depth of feeling 
and emotion under which Mr. Clark has 
spoken on this subject. We all appreciate 
his relationship to this campaign and 
what it means to him to come before you 
at this time with a proposal of this 
character. 

Mr. Clark referred to the action of 
vour board of directors yesterday in its 
consideration of this proposal, and for 
your information I would like to state 
that tiis is the minute of the action of 
your board in the matter: 

F “Upon motion made and seconded it was 
voted that the proposal as it was presented 
he reported to the convention and that the 
Board of Directors report to the convention 


that it deems it desirable to take over the 
ownership of all of the good-will and chattels 
and whatever else there may be involved in 


this plan and that the matter of working out 
the details of the transfer and the submission 
to obligations that will bind the Association 
n the future be referred to the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee with full power to act.”’ 

At this time the chair would like to 
recognize Arthur 8S. Somers if he is in 
the room, 
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PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Let us send you a grinding sample 
and quotation on the following: 


___No. 11 Enamel Liquid _ 


This Liquid is a}Water White Vehicle for 
use in highest grade White Enamel. It im- 
parts a free-working quality and makes a 
product that is durable on either Inside or 
Outside Work. 


No. 8 Flat Wall Paint Liquid 


A Pale Grinding Varnish for use in Flat 
Wall Paints. Gives a free-flowing quality 
to your product. Especially good for Pebble 
Mill Grinding. 


No. 9 Automobile Enamel 
Mixing Varnish 
A Mixing Varnish specially designed for 


use in Automobile Enamels. Produces a 
very durable product. 


No. 18 White Dryer 


A Cobalt Dryer that will not discolor White 
or Light Colored Paints. Very useful in 
White Enamels. 


Our line of Varnishes and Japans com- 
prises 42 products. Let us figure on your 
requirements. We can please you. 





as % ——— 


Carpenter-Morton Company 


Established 1840 


VARNISH MAKERS 


Executive Offices: 


77 Sudbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Softness and Strength 


Vital 


Making a dark Para Toner 
that combines at once ex- 
treme softness with ample 
strength is a real art. You 
find this combination in the 
New Shawnee Standard 
No. 1070. 


This Standard Toner has 
been developed to supple- 
ment our well known Dark 
Toner No. 1001 which has 
rare brilliancy. 


Sales of Shawnee Paras and 
Toluidines have more than 
doubled in the past two 
years. 


Send for samples and you'll know why. 


Kentucky Color & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices and Works, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


District Sales Offices: 


BROOKLYN CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Representatives: 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
Detroit Denver Richmond Winnipeg 





‘Color Content Guaranteed” 
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Somers Proposes Acceptance 
s Somers:—I was present at 
ae of the board of directors 
when this proposal was pre- 
d 1 think I may say I am re- 
for the recommendation that 
the board of directors ad- 
that they favor the acceptance 
chattels and this bureau, and 
that the matter of working out 
ner ails as to the transfer should 
icferred to the incoming executive 
be j oe, 
comm ttetated yesterday, there are two 
a s involved here. Ll may repeat 
questionefly. The first is, is the Na- 
un paint, Oil & Varnish Association 
ronal ed and does it deem it desirable 
preper over and conduct in the future 
ats auspices the work of this na- 
“Clean-up and Paint-up bureau? 
uid seem that if the question were 
we might then very properly 
the terms under which the trans- 
pall be made and the extent to which 
fer 8 ssociation shall obligate itself to 
mae the work of te bureau in the 

el 


king the recommendation yes- 
I have been perhaps imprudent 
rerday to think seriously of this matter. 
Cree ne proposal was presented to the 
Cat of directors I give you my word 
t I had not known of the existence 
tha ch a document, nor of such an in- 
of su n the part of anybody—either to 
- ler or accept. The discussion was 
ey new to me. Because of its be- 
oe, and apprehensive lest the as- 
ing ition might plunge itself into some- 
sping that was not at that time made quite 
ane and that it might have an oppor- 
ony of considering just what obliga- 
ions it would assume, I suggested the 
oer part of the recommendation and 
jaye thought as to whether, in view of 
what appears to be an almost if not 
complete, unanimous sentiment with re- 
spect to taking over this work that we 
might take it up and dispose of the mat- 
wr finally at this meeting. - 
“for that purpose and with that in 
yew I have taken the liberty to modify 
the resolutions that were offered, and I 
will present them here with the under- 
¢anding, of course, that the adoption of 
the resolutions, if they be adopted, is 
predicated upon the acceptance of the 
gift, as it were, and your determination 
to assume the responsibility of conduct- 
ing this work. d 
I don’t think that I need go into 
that because Mr. Bretnig has carefully 
and completely described the work in his 
report, and Mr. Clark has told you to 
what extent it has been financed and 
the manner in which it has been financed 
in the future, so that I apprehend, if the 
association does take it over it will not 
change the present status of the bureau 
exeept that it becomes one of the agen- 
ces of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and that it imposes upon 
this association no financial responsi 
bility whatsoever, because the bureau is 
self-sustaining. 
The expenses of the bureau, as I un- 
derstand it, are paid out of the con- 
tributions that are made ‘by the in- 
yestors, sO at there can be no ques- 
tion or apprehension in the minds of 
any here that this will in any way in- 
yvade the present finances of your or- 
ganization. 
There was some apprehension ex- 
pressed, and because of that this recom- 
mendation was made, as to how far this 
obligation should carry, as to whether 
it was not tying the association into a 
business in perpetuity, with an obliga- 
tin resting upon the association to vig- 
ofously prosecute this campaign for ail 
time to come. 
That question was very properly raised 
and it did cast some doubt as to the ad- 
visability of plunging into an enterprise 
of that sort. { don’t really believe that 
there need be any apprehension, and this 
is the result of the thought that I have 
given to it. 1 may be wrong. This is 
the time for discussion, I hope. 


Ide not believe that there is any dan- 
ger whatsoever that the association is 
tying itself for all time into an enter- 
prise or obligating itself to conduct an 
enterprise if it found that it wiil be im- 
possible to conduct that enterprise on the 
same lines ard to have it funetica exactly 
as it has functioned in the past. 
If there were a term of years expressed 
in this proposal, five, ten or fifteen years, 
for example, and your association should 
accent that proposal, with thaz definite 
term expressed, it would unquestionably 
obligate the association to vigorously 
brosecute the work and to be responsible 
for its prosecution during the term of 
fve, ten or fifteen years as expressed; 
and if you did not, I anticipate that the 
American Paint Journal Company would 
wave the right to demand that the as- 
‘elation exercise its best efforts and 
‘arry on the work in almost the same 
way that it has been carried on in the 
past for these years, expressed, if they 
Were sc expressed, but there is no term 
eXpres sea, 
And‘so the association, as I view it, if it 
agrees to take over this proposition, takes 
wer a bureau that is now a going organi- 
oe It guarantees to direct the work 
“that bureau and to continue so long as 
" will prove to be an attractive agency 
and a Profitable enterprise for the health 
= the benefit of the industry and of the 
aumunities wherever it shall make its 
Ppeal, 
J Sok thar you can rest certain that 
sever, oa you have no obligation what- 
doubly sure - order to make assurance 
ment is oat nasmuch as whatever agree- 
tered ints ares into, if there be one en- 
tion of tis contingent upon the adop- 
i @ resolution which in itself will 
and for the purpose of 
tter up for discussion and 
ad his time, I offer this reso- 
tion made pu dstitute for the recommenda- 
videa © by the board of directors, pro- 
ac » Of course, that v 1 leem the 
quisitio: + tha you do dee 1 1 
n of this property desirable 
resolution would re; aoe eee 
t resolved ould read as follows :— 
4nd Varnish ed: That the National Paint, Of 
Association, Inc., hereby approves 
the said proposal and will con- 
ance with 'd Bureau and its work in accord- 
cept ¢ brovisions of said propesal, ex- 


“handaatare matter provided; (and here is the 
Provided’’) :— 


an 


Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., assumes no responsi- 
bility for any ijiability, .v.egal, finalieiai, oF 
othe: wise, now existing or that may be incurred 
by the American Paint Journal Company up 
to the time or signing tue proposea ugree- 
ment; 

Resolved: That the president of the National 
Paint, Vil and Varnish Association, Inc. be ana 
is hereby authorized to accept on behalf of the 
said association the said offer of transfer and 
assignment of the said National ‘‘Clean-up and 
Paint-up’’ Campaign Bureau, together with the 
copyright above menticned and to give the 
said American Paint Journal Company a duly 
certified copy of this resolution. 

J therefore, in order to bring the matter 
to the attention of the convention, in the 
hope that it may be disposed of over that 
resolution which I repeat is contingent 
upon your action with respect to acquir- 
ing this property, offer this resolution. 

President Peters:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. Somers. 

Mr. Somers:—In order to bring the 
matter properly before the house and to 
test the sentiment here, I move that it be 
-nhe sense of the National Paint, Oil anu 
Varnish Association that we take over 
and direct in the future the work of the 
National Clean-up and Paint-up Bureau. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

R. O. Walker:—I believe it is neces- 
sary to dispose of the resolution offered 
by the board of directors, and I move that 
the resolution as proposed by the board of 
directors be not concurred in. Then it 
would open the way for this. 

Mr. Somers:—tThere is no resolution 
offered by the board of directors. It is a 
recommendation. 

President Peters:—There is no _ reso- 
lution, Mr. Walker, offered by the board. 
The board’s action in the matter was 
merely a suggestion. 


Callahan Cites Advantages 


P. J. Callahan:—I think this is a very 
momentous affair and has a great deal to 
do with the future of our industry. I 
think first a few words might be said as 
to the munificence of Mr. Clark and to 
express to him our appreciation of this 
work that he is doing so admirably for a 
number of years. 

It should be borne in mind that for a 
number of years, some seven or eight 
years, Mr. Clark raised the money himself. 
He solicited us individually. He directed 
this work from his office in connection 
with his own work. On many occasions 
and in different years he personally or 
his company had to meet deficits and 
expense, but was reimbursed, of course, 
later on with future collections, 

We should bear that in mind, that a 
man who has rendered such service, vol- 
untary service, should be fully appre- 
ciated at this particular time. 

I have said before at a meeting of this 
convention that we seemed to be blessed 
with an abundance of riches. We have in 
the “Save the Surface” movement a highly 
satisfactory and a very skillfully managed 
movement, but at the same time we have 
had this “clean-up” movement and there 
has been some little rivalry, some little 
competition in these two endeavors, al- 
though to my way of thinking, as I re- 
marked before, they occupy two entirely 
different fields. 

The “Save the Surface” is a sort of a 
sound philosophy, a campaign of educa- 
tion, where results come rather slowly but 
accumulate from year to year on a 
sound, philosophical basis, while the 
“Clean-up” movement rather appeals to 
the emotions than the mind and we affili- 
ate with the civic duties of the day, 
hygienic and healthful pursuits, and they 
catch the imagination, they catch the 
press. Everyone is anxious to participate 
in civic duties and civic movements at 
this time more than ever before. 

Mr. Clark comes to us and offers us the 
ownership of his movement that he is 
sponsoring, and there is no reason and 
there should be no fear in his mind or in 
the minds of those who have been asso- 
ciated with him and who think so much 
of this movement that the membership 
of this association or the association as 
a body will even think of circumscribing 
its activities, but rather to develop them 
more than ever before. 

We have been at a disadvantage in 
connection with this movement. As it 
was privately owned, we had no status 
of ownership in this movement which, 
from now on, we will be able to enjoy. 
We will be able to develop it as it was 
never developed before. 

Mr. Nolan, I presume, told you this 
morning—I heard him at the varnish 
meeting making his report—of how flax 
and oats are planted in the Northwest, 
and we are in the same position. We 
ean plant “Clean-up and _  Paint-up” 
theories and doctrines, we can plant the 
doctrines of “Save the Surface” in the 
same field and get double results. 


My main obfect in arising fs to assure 
Mr. Clark that it is the thought of this 
association that the work of his movement 
has been eminently satisfactory for years. 
It is likewise our thought not only to 
maintain it but to increase it and to 
develop it. I hope that is the universal 
thought of the members of this trade, and 
likewise we feel deeply appreciative of the 
work he has done in the past and today 
to come here and offer it to us, turning 
over to us for nothing, without any stipu- 
lation of reward or compensation, the 
years of his effort and labor so that we 
may occupy the position of ownership 
and the status of being able to direct it 
ourselves. enlarge it, change it as we 
may see fit. 

The resolution of Mr. Somers covers all 
the thought I have in mind, and he has 
the love and the sentiment of the asso- 
ciation (I refer to Mr. Clark) for what 
he has done and T should like also to 
second that motion. 

President Peters:—Thank you” very 
much, sir. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion on Mr. Somers’s motion? 


Trigg Voices Appreciation 


Ernest Trigg:—Before the question is 
put I want to take this opportunity_ to 
add my testimony of appreciation to Mr. 
Clark for what T believe and have long 
believed was a very great service which 
he has rendered to the paint and varnish 
industry. There may_ have been times 
when we did not all fully appreciate 
what was being done, but T think today 
and for a long time, as we have been 


able to look back over the accomplish- 
ments and, in retrospection, to be able 
to size up the work accomplished and the 
groundwork which has been laid for 
future use, we have all necessarily rea- 
lized what it means to us, what it means 
to us today and what it méans to us in 
prospect for the future. 

I want to say, that I concur in every- 
thing that Mr. Somers and Colonel Calla- 
han have said with regard to the very 
magyifig-nt manner in which Mr. Clark 
has handled this situation. I think he 
has offered without charge, given freely 
to the association, something which is a 
definite and distinct asset to us in our 
associational activities today, and whicn. 
with the proper guidance, the interest and 
enthusiasm of the members of the _ in- 
dustry back of it in the future, will as 
the years come and go in the future add 
just that much more to the continuing 
success of this great industry. 

I feel we are all under a very sincere 
debt of gratitude and appreciation to 
Mr. Clark for his service, for his sacri- 
fice and for the contribuion he has made 
in this way. 

President Peters :—TIs there any further 
discussion? 

(The question was called for.) 

President Peters :—Those in favor will 
please say “aye”; contrary, “no.” It is 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Somers :—le move you the adoption 
of the resolution as presented. 

(The motion was seconded). 

President Peters:—You have heard the 
resolution, which Mr. Somers made a 
moment ago. Is there any further dis- 
cussion? If not, those in favor will please 
say “aye”; contrary, “no.” It is unani- 
mously carried. 

At this point I should like to recognize 
Granville M. Breinig, chairman of the 
National “Clean-up and Paint-up’ Cam- 
paign committee. 


Breinig Describes Campaign 


Granville M. Breinig, chairman of the 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” committee, gave 
the following descriptive outline of that 
promotional campaign: 

On an occasion such as this it is both fitting 
and proper that as chairman of the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campign Committee, 
I should, in the name of that committee, ex- 
press their thanks to the members of this asso- 
ciation for the action which has just been 
taken. 

A year avo at Atlantic City, in presenting 
my report. I endeavored to give to the mem- 
bers of this association my viewpoint of the 
“Clean-up and Paint-up’’ campaign, its activi- 
ties from the time of its origin forward, and 
its great possibilities for the future, concluding 
my remarks with the following words:—‘‘I now 
place the future of the campaign in your 
hands, feeling sure that, knowing the spirit of 
our industry, the unselfishness of each and 
every member and your willingness to support 
any Worthy cause, you will look upon this cam- 
paign in its true light and support it to the 
extent it deserves.”* 

The National Paint, Oi] and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, in accepting Mr. Clark’s proposal to 
take over not only the conduct but all rights 
invested in the National ‘‘Clean-up and Paint- 
up’’ campaign, has, to my mind, indorsed in 
the strongest possible way the value in which 
the industry holds this movement, and has 
insured beyond any question of a doubt both 
its futhire and its continued growth. By so 
doing you have fully justified the belief of 
your committee in the spirit of our industry, 
the unselfishness of each and every member 
and this association’s willingness to support 
any worthy cause. 

I wish at this time I might be blessed with 
a keener sense of appreciation and with it a 
tongue with which I might properly express 
the thanks of our committee—and by so doing 
I believe I should be expressing the thanks of 
every member of the industry—to those men, 
Messrs. Bray, Dyer, Minehart, Fritsch, Rear- 
don, and others, who have in the past given 
not only their time but their moral backing to 
this great movement. It is apparent that these 
gentlemen for many years fought a lone battle, 
always with the hd@pe that some day this in- 
dustry would recognize the value of Clean Up 
and Paint Up as they did, would accept its 
responsibility and would carry on the work in 
which they were so keenly interested in a 
manner which would completely insure the 
success and future of the campaign in the 
years to come. 

I believe that all of these men in the early 
days of the campaign had a dream, the reali- 
zation of which has actully taken place here 
today. 

I would also add our sincere thanks and 
great appreciation to Allen W. Clark and his 
associates, who in initiating and now in pre- 
senting this campaign to the industry through 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion have given to the paint and varnish indus- 
try a most wonderful movement which is 
capable now of being developed to a _ point 
wherein its greatest productivity will be ob- 
tained, a promotional campaign than which 
there is none other more worthy of your sup- 
port and none other that has any greater pos- 
sibilities for not only stimulating but greatly 
increasing the sales volume of the products in 
which we Are all interested. 

Before relinquishing the chairmanship of this 
committee I feel it my duty to leave with the 
members of this assocation a messge which 
can necessarily consist of nothing more than a 
visualization of the needs of the campaign in 
the future as I see them. In my report last 
year I covered not only the activities of Clean 
Up and Paint Up for the current year, but 
endeavored briefly to acquaint those present 
with its history up to that time, its needs and 
its future possibilities. I wish to reaffirm all 
that I said then and to add that another year’s 
contact with the work has more than ever con- 
vinced me of its wonderful future from the 
standpoint of increasing the business of our 
industry from year to year. 

I particularly want to emphasize to the 
members of this association the value of Clean 
Up and Paint Up from the standpoint of suc- 
cessive campaigns each year, using the city of 
Chicago as an example. In the campaign car- 
ried on in Chicago in the spring of this year, 
using as a basis of figuring the reports turned 
in by high school and grade school workers 
covering each job—and we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that there was a great deal 
of work done which was not actually checked 
and consequently is not credited in this report— 
we conservatively estimate that the value of 
paint and varnish materia! sold amounted to 
$1,100,000. Using the same basis of figuring 
and the same system of checking, we estimate 
that the amount of paint and varnish materials 
sold in Chicago in 1924 during the same period 
emounted to $700,000, showing an increase in 
paint and varnish materials sold of approxi- 
mately $400,000. This increase in sales value 
from year to year in the minds of the Chicago 
committee is due to the constantly increasing 
interest secured from local organizations, such 
es the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Education’ women's clubs, et cetera, which 
have promoted the Chicago campaign for the 
past ten years. 

The history of the Chicago campaign shows 
an improvement both as to volume of business 
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and co-operation on the part of all interests 
outside of the paint and varnish trade each 
successive year; and what is true of Chicago 
is equally true of a great many other towns 
and cities of which the bureau has a record. 


Value Is Cumulative 


The increasing value of Clean Up and Paint 
Up lies not only in the work of the bureau in 
creating new campaigns throughout the coun- 
try, but in successive campaigns year after 
year, Which work to a very large degree is 
promoted from within our own bureau organi- 
zation 

In connection with the acceptance of this 
great promotional activity by this association 
questions have no doubt arisen in your minds 
as to the conduct of the campaign in the 
future under the banner of the National Paint, 
O11 and Varnish Association which possibly I 
can anticipate and answer. 

In answering these questions there are a 
few essential recommendations which I, in the 
name of the committee, would Mke to make: 

(1) That in the years to come with the 
change in personnel which must necessarily 
take place, at no time should campaigns be 
permitted to function under the name ‘‘Paint 
Up” alone. We du not recommend the {n- 
sistence of the use of the full name Clean Up 
and Paint Up, as we have permitted ‘Clean 
Up'' to be used, for it is the ‘‘Clean Up”’ part 
of the slogan which sells it to civic authori- 
ties, women’s clubs, schools, et cetera. Where 
exception has been taken by outside organiza- 
tions to the inclusien of the words ‘‘Paint Up" 
we have never hesitated to suggest that the 
campaign be known as a Clean Up Campaign. 
It has been truly demonstrated that if ‘Clean 
Up" alone were used it would sell fully as 
much paint and varnish as if the full slogan 
were used, but if the slogan were restricted tu 
“Paint Up’’ alone, the success of the cam- 
paign as a salesman for paint and varnish 
would be defeated. It is imperative also that 
in our appeal to the press and the public the 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign be con- 
tinued without the tag of any industry, which 
would be the case if the words ‘‘Paint Up" 
alone were used, in order that it may go for- 
ward and increase its partnership with the 
altruistic forces which add such great strength 
to the value of this movement. 

(2) We recommend that this campaign at all 
t'mes retain its altruistic nature. Its price- 
less asset is the confidence sin which It 1s 
held by the American public and by the great 
national organization for the promotion of pub- 
lic welfare. While it is generally known that 
the campaign is financed by commercial 1%- 
terests, the all-inclusive character of its ben- 
efits and its appeal has protected it from the 
stigma of narrow or selfish interests. True It 
sells paint and varnish to a remarkable de- 
gree, but it also selis all other decorative prod- 
ucts without discrimination; it sells hardware, 
tools, seeds, nursery stock, lumber, soap, mops 
and many other commodities, which are not 
products of our industry, but the majority of 
which help to sell more paint and varnish, 
for whatever any repair work or cleaning up 
is done, painting and varnishing is bound to 
follow. 

A constantly increasing respect for and ap- 
preciation of our industry on the part of the 
public is coming about through the practical 
altruism of the Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign, because it has no hesitancy in help- 
ing to sell other_prceducts in addition to paint 
and varnish, which makes for better, cleaner 
and brighter communities. By chamber of 
commerce and by other civic organizations 
our industry through the Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign is welcomed as a public servant 
with a bigness far above any common inter: 
pretation of commercialism. To the general 
dealer it signifies that the paint and varnish 
industry is not narrowly confined to its own 
interests in helping him to profit by sell- 
ing paint, but is broad encugh to help him 
sell his entire line. 

A natural question is one that has arisen 
from time to time:—‘‘Why not enlist the finan- 
cial support of some of these other interests 
which profit by the campaign?’ Our answer 
is that it is of infinitely more value to the 
paint and varnish industry to carry these other 
interests without charge in the Clean Up and 
Paint Up band wagon than to collect fare. 
Were we to accept any organized support from 
these other industries there would be 
almost’ certain to arise demands from 
this or that interest that its products be prom- 
inently stressed, with the result that the 
open freedom of our appeal would be inhibited 
and emphasis upon commercialism of one kind 
or another would become sv blatant that the 
delicate balance between commercialism and 
altruism upon which the commercial profit of 
this campaign now rests would be hopelessly 
upset. Commercial jealousies would take the 
place of the welcome from all classes of busi- 
ness men which the campaign now receives 
and which enables it to enlist the support of 
all kinds of civic welfare organizations. 


Benefits Are Catholic 


It is fundamentally true of Clean Up and 
Paint Up—a truth wherein lies one of its 
strongest assets—that we help all classes of 
business, and it is this truth that prevents the 
campaign from being turned down as a mere 
paint and varnish selling scheme when we 
approach civic organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs, etc. It is in the 
complete control of our own industry that 
the security of this campaign rests. 

A question which has a bearing on the pre- 
ceding remarks and which probably has arisen 
in your minds is:—‘‘Will the taking over of 
the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign by the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoctation 
identify it more closely with the paint and 
varnish industry than in the past?’’ To those 
of us within the industry the campaign ‘will 
now become as close to the national associa- 
tion as the Save the Surface Campaign, the 
Flax Development and other similar move- 
ments now within the industry. Your com- 
mittee recommends, however, in order that 
the campaign may not be too closely asso- 
ciated by outside interests with the paint and 
varnish industry, that the new bureau be 
separate and apart from the office of the na- 
tional association and from any individual 
member. 

*“‘Will the bureau be removed from St. Louis 
tu some other city?’ While your committee 
has not had an opportunity to officially discuss 
the future location ef the bureau, it is of the 
opinion of the majority that the bureau should 
be located in a more common paint center, 
such as New York. The principal reason for 
the selection of New York is based on the 
fect that probably more members of our fn- 
dustry visit New York during the year than 
any other point, and if the bureau were in a 
convenient location it would be possible for 
those members to more easily visit it, thereby 
becoming not only more familiar with its ac- 
tivities but seeing at first hand how each one 
of us can be benefited in our individual busi- 
nesses by taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which this campaign offers. 

This question of removal of the bureau to 
another point gives rise to another question:— 
“Will the cost of operating the bureau be 
increased by changing its location?’ Also, 
“Will the change in personnel increase the 
operating expense?’’ We are convinced that 
the bureau located in New York, where with- 
out doubt cost of rental is higher than in any 
other point, can be eperated without addi- 
tional expense over cost of operations in the 
past year. In fact, we estimated that includ- 
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val of physical properties and pur- 
ing rec’ cary new equipment, furniture, 


chase @ xersonnel, ete., the cost will not be 
changes in r the past year and there is a 
increanity of effecting a slight saving. 

that this last statement coupled with 
I hope ation contained in my annual report 
the inform any one to feel that the present 


will not caus: 


cal support that the campaign is receiving 
finan 


properly carry on its work. 


{s adequate ‘ime I have been asked what 
Time ene money was necessary to properly 
amount Phe work of the bureau and provide 
catty inte promotion work, thorough distribu- 
for adeaye erature, clipping service, motion pic- 
tion of liter nd other necessary features, 


izes a 
ture = Prive replied that I felt absolutely 
to whic estimating an annual budget which 


safe in Cr chin $100,000. When we take into 
would be 7 a fact that this year there were 
considers stor's of which number 174 were 

inves ‘ investors’’,and we then con- 


ane 
classed 48 eeghet of potential investors without 
sider the mide of our industry numbering close 
going _ should be apparent to every one 
to 7,000, ' have set out to reach is not 


1 we ‘ 3 
bat tne ae and that once wén it will not be 
ar dis 


keep. 

dificult a the action of this association today 
oe Fasout 4 change in organization, in 
will bring be advisable to enlarge the com- 
that it acne in order that its activities 
mites Poroadened and the work and_respon- 
may. pe more equally distributed, Our rec- 
oO tion to the incoming committee is 
ommenda future they provide for not only a 
that ; “put a vice-chairman and a group of 
chairmmmittees each with its special function 
sab-cOmr ervision of the financial and promo- 
for the fairs of the campaign. 
re ing to take the liberty of repeating a 

am 8° ng hs of my last year’s report in 
a porthat it will more clearly prove to you 
the hope worth of this campaign, for it is 
et even today that there still exists in 
apparens ‘of many a question as to just where- 
Oe en the real value of the Clean Up and 
in 2 


7 campaign. 
Te ere many within our industry who -_ 
amiliar With the fact that we have n 
we aeremneit a tremendous power for the 
this movent of new business created almost 
developm interests outside of those associated 
entirely y-anufacture and sale of paint, var- 
with t 1 allied materials. I want to repeat 
nish se hasize part of that last sentence:— A 
aus power for the development of new 
— created almost entirely by interests 
og those associated with the manufac- 
ane sale of paint, varnish and allied 
materials.” 
The Secret of Its Power 
e ‘one present but who will agree 
that a wor ‘powerful selling force = 
; njoyed is that force which comes direct y 
as a disinterested source—a force that igs not 
artificial, but is developed without selfish pur- 


pose or motive - 
What is this force? Let me explain it 
briefly, for this is one of the strongest feature 3 
of the Clean Up and Paint Up eamyewh 

E ocal campaign is put on in ag ven 
Lae et without exception the idea of 
having such a campaign originates in — oe 
of some individual or group of individuals who 
have no connection with paint and varnish 
interests; it originates with some group In- 
spired by the National Bureau, such as the 
women’s clubs, the Rotary Club, oe 
of commerce, city administration officials, the 
Health Department, the Fire Department, the 
clergy or the schools. Their idea of putting on 
a campaign is created not with the motive of 
selling more paint and varnish, but for the 
sole purpose of cleaning up a town and its 
properties; for the purpose of educating the 
foreign-born citizens to the value of their 
American citizenship; for the purpose of teach- 
ing children—our future citizens—the value 
of cleanliness, property upkeep and conserva~- 
tion: for the purpose of removing unsightly 
objects and fire hazards. If any one took the 
time, as some of us have done, to watch the 
growth of a campaign of this kind in any lo- 
cality, it would be apparent at once that 
when it is started by a group of individuals, 
the campaign immediately receives the en- 
dorsement and cooperation of al] other group 
interests in the community, including the 
local press. Paint and Varnish interests re- 
main in the background until the campaign is 
in full swing, but there are no interests, from 
a profit standpoint, who get more out of these 
local campaigns than the paint and varnish 
dealer and the paint trade in general. 

I again repeat that wherever cleaning up 
takes place, painting up invariably follows; 
therefore, can you not see how extremely 
valuable the local campaign is to all paint 
and varnish interests and how this value is so 
greatly enhanced by the tremendous indirect 
selling power that is always to be found be- 
hind every Clean Up Campaign?’ — 

A very recent example of this indirect sell- 
{ng force is this: 

Only last Saturday, October 17, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, sent our committee 
a letter of appreciation, and a copy of a nine- 
page bulletin on the ‘‘Clean-up and Paint-up’’ 
campaign, which he is sending to all of the 
field men of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, throughout the United States, in 
communities where they have an opportunity 
to join in starting Clean-up and Paint-up 
Campaigns. 

After specifically instructing the company’s 
field men to write to the National Clean-up 
and Paint-up Campaign Bureau for its litera- 
thre and help, Dr. Frankel, under the head- 
ing, ‘What Paint Dees,’’ says: 
“i. By using light paint on dark corners 
and in dark halls statistics have proved that 
aceldents have decreased in factories and in 
tenement buildings. 


“2. Paint is a disinfectant. After any epi- 
demie painting up helps to kill the germs 
Hospitals are rendered sanitary (in part at 
east) through enamels and white painted sur- 
faces. The National Tuberculosis Association 
is quoted as saying: ‘The easiest way to get 
rid of the germs that have nested in your 
house and around your premises is to Clean-up 
and Paint-up.’ 

“3. Paint is a preventer of building decay, 
helping property to retain its original value. 

4. Paint is a beautifier. A street of freshly 
Painted houses—at least fresh enough to be 
clean—always enters into our mental picture 
of the perfect, tree shaded, clean boulevards 
In ‘Spotless Town.' 
tons) aint_ may be important as an addi- 
penal followup step to help keep things clean, 
/ut, of course, the most important first and 
‘ast step is to CLEAN UP." 

r. Frankel states that the Metropolitan’s 
‘cial folder prepared for use in Clean-up and 
set-up campaigns has been distributed in 

mmunities to the number of 12,527,101 
“pies. In addition, he states that his man- 
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agers give prizes to school children for the 
best Clean Up posters, and prizes for the best 
essays and articles on Clean Up, which are 
printed in the local papers, besides distributing 
free fly swatters and other helps in the cam- 
paign. 

The potentials of this one cooperating 
agency alone are so enormous that when con- 
sidered together with other cooperating agen- 
cies the indirect selling power of this move- 
ment becomes simply overwhelming. 


Room for Two Efforts 


Last year I also endeavored to clearly define 
the difference between the Save the Surface 
Campaign and the Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign. There are many in the trade to- 
day who still ask ‘‘Why two campaigns?’’ 


With your indulgence, I will answer the . 


question as I did last year: ‘‘They are as 
different as day and night.’’ The Save the 
Surface Campaign is admittedly a campaign 
financed by the paint and varnish trade for 
the purpose of educating the people of this 
nation to the need and value of paint and 
varnish. It carries on its activities througa 
a magnificent national advertising campaign, 
originated, promoted and financed strictly and 
admittedly by paint and varnish interests. 

The primary purpose of the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign is to increase 
the use and consequently the sale of paint 
and varnish and allied products through local 
Clean Up Campaigns, promoted, financed and 
carried on by interests which have no direct 
contact with the paint and varnish industry, 
and whose first consideration is the elimina- 
tion of dirt, rubbish and consequently disease. 
Because of its altruistic nature, it has the 
whole-hearted support and co-operation of such 
organizations as the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, National Safety Council, Na- 
tional Health Council, National Tubereulosis 
Association, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, United States Government Departments 
of Agriculture, Labor and Commerce, City 
Officials and Women’s Clubs. While the Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign is obtaining the 
interest of organizations and individuals out- 
side of our industry, Save the Surface is 
securing the interest of local dealers and 
painters. 

Is it not plain to be seen that the support 
of organizations of the character mentioned 
could not be obtained unless this movement 
were of an altruistic nature? Is it not evi- 
dent that a campaign such as the Save the 
Surface could not expect to enjoy the sup- 
port of such organizations, because of the 
fact, that it was created and is admittedly 
promoted and financed for the sole purpose of 
benefiting those who derive a living from 
the sale and use of paint and varnish? 

While the Save the Surface Campaign is 
daily educating the people of this country 
to the need of paint and varnish for protection 
of property the local Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign is putting this same property 
into condition to invite and receive paint and 
varnish. 

In this manner each campaign is aiding the 
other, resulting in the increased sale of paint 
and varnish products, which when all is said 
and done is what we, as members of this 
industry, are interested in. 

My answer to the question, therefore, is: 
Both are of equal importance to the industry 
and both should receive your full support. 

Last year I stated that the time had come to 
decide whether Clean Up and Paint Up should 
be given our heartiest support and co-opera- 
tion in order that it might not only continue 
to serve us and serve humanity as it has 
during the past thirteen years, but to insure 
its future to such an extent that its ex- 
isence should never again be questioned. 

The co-operation that the movement has re- 
ceived this year from the trade as a whole 
and your action this day has for all time in- 
sured its future. Now as never before, can 
it be said that this industry is in the public 
service, sponsoring the Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign that everywhere is recognized 
as @ National public servant. The emphasis 
laid on true economy by President Coolidge 
is resulting in more earnest consideration of 
the necessity for protecting our property 
against deterioration and loss through rot, 
rust and decay. Thus the basic urge of the 
Sace the Surface Campaign is emphasized 
and accepted, and theory the more quickly 
becomes active practice. “Our industry's serv- 
ice to the nation is providing the means for 
this much needed protection is today recog- 
nized by the public. The National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign in addition to doing 
its great work in not only providing more 
and better surfaces to receive paint and var- 
nish, as well as helping through its great 
indirect selling power to sell more paint and 
varnish, is eliminating as well, to a remark- 
able degree, the great losses caused by fire, 
waste, deterioration and disease and is making 
this a safer and a fairer land to live in. 
_The slogan of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, ‘‘In the Public Service,’ 
is no longer a mere phrase but now as never 
before, is a basic truth. 


We are in the midst of a dream, realized. 

President Peters :—Mr. Clark, you have 
heard these expressions here ‘and the 
action of this association. This associa- 
tion in having married this daughter of 
yours will endeavor to be as good a 
husband as you have been a father. 

Personally, I should like to express my 
own feeling of pride in having seen the 
fruition of Mr. Clark’s generous offer 
come during your president’s administra- 
tion. 

Your association is proud of ownership 
of this campaign; shall be jealous and 
diligent as to its future. Mr. Clark, in 
the name of the association, it gives me 
great pride to advise you that your gen- 
erous offer has been accepted. 


Allen W. Clark:—I can’t trust myself 
to say anything except to say that I 
appreciate this action, the spirit of it, 
and these assurances and the pleasant 
personal expressions. I thank you. 

President Peters:—The next order of 
business is the report of the “Save the 
Surface” campaign committee. Ernest T. 
Trigg, chairman. 

Ernest T. Trigg:—lInstead of reading 
to you this rather lengthy report which 
has been printed and I believe, distributed 
or will be distributed, I am going to fol- 
low the procedure of our joint meeting the 
other day and ask the chairman of our 
subcommittees to tell, you in very brief 
language what they are doing and plan 
to do. 

(The prepared report of the committee 
was as follows:)— 


Surface Committee 


Back in 1921, Save the Surface Campaign offered to the paint and 
varnish industry assembled in convention the objective, ‘Let us double 
the industry by 1926,” and as the first step “Let us make 1922 the great- 
*st paint and varnish year.” At that time Save the Surface Campaign had 


been Operating for three years and had made a definite place for itself 
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in the sales effort of our industry. When the convention accepted this 
objective it recognized the leadership in paint and varnish selling which 
the campaign had demonstrated it possessed. Right there, on the conven- 
tion floor, the paint and varnish industry began one of the most wonder- 
ful commercial marches ever undertaken, 


We marched through 1922 and the Department of Commerce showed 
at the end of that year that we had gained 37 per cent. over 1921; 1923 
showed a 52 per cent. gain. By the end of 1924 we had gained 71 per 
cent. And the first six months of 1925 lacked but three-quarters of 1 per 
cent. to equal the total volume of the entire year 1921. It is evident that 
the industry will be doubled, or practically doubled, one year ahead of 
schedule. 


Without in the least discounting the fact that new construction has 
contributed to this increase in volume, and without minimizing the effect 
of aggressive selling and efficient advertising on the part of individual 
firms in bringing about this result, if unsupported thees two factors would 
not have doubled the industry. 


When the campaign was a dream no one realized what a power it was 
destined to become in our selling. Therefore this convention should be 
particularly significant to every paint and varnish manufacturer for it 
marks the setting of a record that is pleasing both from the dollars and 
cents standpoint and from the fact that there is no knowledge of any other 
well established industry having done the same thing before. 


The setting of the objective was a great thing, but not the only thing 
by any means that the campaign has ‘done to help win the objective which 
it set. The other activities or tools that the campaign has developed and 
is using in its sales-building work with such telling effect have success- 
fully withstood the test of time and use. Before we examine these let 
us look at the campaign machine as a whole and, from the engineer's 
window, glance up the road ahead. We have been driving forward from 
a standing start. Each year more territory has been covered due to 
increasing resources and this, plus the cumulative effort of past years, has 
enabled us to progress farther each year than we progressed the year 
previous. Today we are moving along at a rapid pace and the ground 
still to be covered is fertile territory. The “straight curve” of saturation 
is not in sight. The machine is functioning beautifully, the road of oppor- 
tunity is before us, for hardly more than one and a fraction buildings out 
of four is today adequately painted, and so maintained. There is not an 
obstacle in our path to prevent our tripling our 1921 sales by 1931 if the 
engine is given sufficient fuel. The outlook is promising indeed. The 
industry has received big dividends from its investment in the campaign, 
but so far it has received only a small part of what will be received through 
continued effort. 


Now let us look at the tools. They are a “hand-picked” selection 
from the best that modern merchandising has to offer. It is for their 
purchase that the investor’s money is spent. 


National Advertising. The high character and regular publication 
of this advertising has exerted an educational influence on millions of 
property owners; has without question sold untold quantities of paint and 
varnish, and made the individual efforts of various manufacturers 
infinitely more productive than they would have been if unsupported by 
this educational backing. Each year that this advertising continues its 
value increases and its influence becomes more potent. For seven years 
through this advertising the economy of painting has been emphasized to 
the nation. This advertising has inspired trade associations in many lines 
of business to attempt the fuller cultivation of their potential markets by 
similar work. It has inspired numerous broad-visioned men in other 
industries to attempt such work in their industries. Our slogan, which 
this advertising has put on every tongue, is valued by merchandising 
experts in excess of one million dollars a word. Our slogan has accumu- 
lated such value that it has been necessary to take legal steps to protect 
it in all civilized countries. This advertising and the work behind it has 
prompted the paint interests of other nations to take up the Save the 
Surface idea. This advertising has been favorably commented on all 
over the world, and has commanded a great amount of editorial discussion 
in periodicals devoted to advertising and merchandising. 


Other Activities of the Campaign 


Because the Executive Committee has maintained a small staff in 
Philadelphia it has been able to carry on a number of highly profitable 
lines of work, all in the interest of the impartial and impersonal promo- 
tion of the industry. These activities have been highly successful largely 
because of the enthusiasm with which the objective was received and 
because of the background given by the advertising. Before discussing 
these activities, it is well to bear in mind that the headquarters staff is a 
clearing house for ideas and suggestions which will be gladly given, as 
will any other sales service possible, to any firm or association in the 
industry. Let us remember that Save the Curface Campaign is a helpful 
group of individuals, ready to give such assistance as they can to any in 
the industry who desire cooperation. The campaign should be considered 
as a part of the organization of each concern in the industry, and be called 
upon frequently by the various concerns. 


Local Sales Drives. The local paint and varnish trade has recognized 
the power of joint appeal to the extent that local sales and advertising 
campaigns are being conducted and financed by retail interests and paint- 
ers annually in many cities. The Save the Surface Campaign has fostered 
local campaigns by providing leadership, advertising copy and plans so 
that today retailers and painters under the leadership of local Save the 
Surface Committees are spending annually in cooperative selling. a sum 
greater than that spent by Save the Surface Campaign each year. The 
good that will come to our industry through this utilization of existing 
organizations will be very great as local leaders are found, and as more 
attention is given to local drives. 


Effort to Lengthen the Painting Season. We do not have to argue 
the desirability of cutting down seasonal peaks and leveling up the val- 
leys. In discussing this ‘‘tool’’ the point of interest here is that it has 
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The Murphy Proposition to the Trade:— 


3 —- Sales helps that really help the dealer sell. 


6 — A square deal. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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1 — A product embodying the old Murphy quality 
ideal with 60 years of experience and modern 
skill and scientific methods behind it. 


2 — National advertising to secure its universal 
recognition. 


4 — Cooperation with our distributors in building 
up their sales. 


5 — Protection of our distributors in their exclusive 
territory. 
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IMcCLOSKEY’S 


Superior Quality PAINT GRINDING LIQUIDS 


For making su- 
perior paints and 
enamels, use 
: McCloskey’s 
Paint Grinding 
Liquids. Write 
us regarding 
your paint or 
enamel problems. 


. eS a TS AT =~ al 


**16”” WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID 


for the finest of white enamels 


MILL WHITE LIQUID 


for unequaled mill white enamels 


FLOOR ENAMEL MIXING 
for the REAL floor enamel 


No. 10 ALL PURPOSE MIXING 


pale, waterproof, durable, elastic 
mixes with lead and zinc 


FLAT WALL LIQUID 


chinawood oil base — tough and elastic 


COMBINATION DRYER 


fills every drier requirement 


SHELLAC GRINDING JAPAN 


eliminates complaints on Japan colors 


McCloskey Varnish 


Combination 
Drier 


will be found indispensible in 
manufacturing White Enamels, 
Mill Whites, Flat Whites, etc., 
where it is desired to maintain 
minimum after-yellowing and 
yield a tough, varnish-like 
film. It is very powerful, only 
3% being required to dry lin- 
seed oil overnight, yet does 
not discolor the oil in the 
slightest. Shows no precipita- 
tion when mixed with oil for 
indefinite periods. 


Company 


Makers of Exclusive Varnish and Varnish Exclusively 
30th AND LOCUST STREETS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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gerved aS an excellent rallying point about which to give cohesion and 
the spirit © cooperation to local groups. (The same is true, in lesser 
jegree, of the ‘paint the paint trade’’ idea which the campaign fostered.) 
the ideal at which we are aiming is to have Save the Surface Committees 
lly as Save the Surface Campaign functions nationally. At 
e a long way from this goal, but on the other hand we are 
ward it. 


tanction 10: 
present we i 
op our Way © 

Conforming to Public Buying Habits. The development of the market 
nas long been handicapped by the ‘‘can’t-afford-it’’ argument of property 
owners to defer painting and varnishing. To meet this argument the 
jpstalment plan for painting was developed after three years of experi- 
ment, and given to the industry with the hope and expectation that the 
plan would make the cooperative and individual advertising of paint and 
yarnish mor: productive, and so enable the industry to better compete 
with other industries which are offering their products on convenient 
terms, for its share of the consumer’s dollar. This plan is now in the 
pands of the trade and the public. If it meets an economic need it will 
pecome an important link in our merchandising. 


Publicity Long before it could be properly handled a demand came 
from editors for articles on the use and value of paint and varnish, on 
color schemes and on interior decoration. As long as we were unable to 
handle this demand, we were not only ignoring a favorable opportunity for 
mass education but also failing to fulfil a function that was a logical part 
of our work. Save the Surface Campaign is now organized to handle 
publicity and today this ‘‘tool’’ is functioning smoothly and economically, 
and reaching an average of ten million people a month through news- 
papers; five million people a month through magazines; three hundred 
thousand people a month through class publications; and two million a 
month through farm publications. These figures are very conservative. 
Avery important service that this ‘tool’ is rendering is in preventing 
the publication of much material that would do more harm than good to 
paint and varnish. The products of our industry are among the most 
important that enter into the home; editors whose publications are 
dependent for their success upon the good will of their readers for the 
serviceable ideas they give them, feel it necessary to publish a consider- 
able amount of paint and varnish information. If they cannot look to a 
neutral, impartial and authentic source for this information, such as 
Save the Surface Campaign—they tend to seek it from free lance writers, 
whose knowledge of our products and their proper use is, and must of 
necessity be, very limited and incomplete. Oftener than not when maga- 
zine readers attempt to follow the information given in such articles, 
disappointment follows and the paint is blamed. It is much better to 
have the campaign fill these requests from editors with authentic, unbiased 
material, than to have material published which leads to disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. Could the value of this ‘‘tool’’ to the industry be 
measured it would represent a paint and varnish selling aid of the very 
first importance. We hope that you will examine the display which has 
been arranged. 

Save the Surface Magazine. The twenty-ninth issue of this publica- 
tion is now in distribution. If a doubt ever existed as to the value of this 
magazine, that doubt has been dissipated. When the magazine is sent 
regularly by a painter or by a dealer to a good list of home owners it 
more than pays its cost. Further than this, its use by a dealer or a painter 
means that the user is spending some of his own money to promote the 
sale of the brand of paint and varnish he carries or uses. Knowing that 
we are drawing your attention to a tested medium, we have no hesitation 
in urging you to do everything you can to further the use of this maga- 
tine among your customers. Please note the Save the Surface Magazine 
display which is a part of the publicity exhibit. 

Save the Surface Calendar. There exists a distinct need for forceful 
direct mail advertising material suitable to the use of dealer and painter. 
For the past several years Save the Surface Campaign has issued a co- 
operative calendar which has been merchandised by means of a thousand 
dollar prize contest. Like the magazine, this calendar is helping mightily 
in the educational work we are carrying on. And also like the magazine, 
a larger circulation for the calendar is very desirable. 

It should be stated here that while Save the Surface Campaign has 
eitire jurisdiction over both the magazine and the calendar, neither of 
these “tools’’ cost the campaign any money, as the publishers are respon- 
sible for all costs, including prize contest money. 

Market Surveys. It is part of the Save the Surface Campaign work 
to develop new markets. We have been successful in securing the co- 
operation of organizations to collect information on certain 
markets. The effort is being made to make these surveys more than 
statistical pictures of under-developed markets for paint by giving in them 
hints as to how the particular market under consideration may be tapped. 
To date surveys have been issued by the Department of Commerce, the 
“Farm Journal” and “Hotel Management.’’ Other surveys are in prepara- 
ton. So great was the demand for the ‘Farm Journal” survey that the 
edition of 2000 copies printed was exhausted. 

Salesmen’s Clubs. In twenty-eight cities Save the Surface salesmen’s 
club are functioning. Paint clubs are finding these clubs as effective 
heans for carying out local activities. They offer the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to get into the cooperative game with his fellows, and this mixing 
with other salesmen tends to broaden the perspective and increase good 
fellowship, During the last year almost each one of the clubs has put 
ore at least one worthwhile activity. The Pittsburgh Club exhibited the 
“Romance of Paint and Varnish’? in the motion picture theatres located 
towns around Pittsburgh. These clubs are active in entertaining paint- 
8 and helping them enlarge the membership in their local and national 
rganizations— organizing dealers, cooperating on local sales drives and 
N Many other directions. We feel that a larger membership is desirable. 

Sales and Advertising Conferences. The annual conferences of paint 
teen advertising and sales managers grow in attendance and in 
voted ong each year. The meetings held last June in Pittsburgh were 

le best ever’? by those who attended them. From the way the 
Programs for the conferences to be held next June in Philadelphia are 
shaping up, it is expected that attendance will break all records. There 


various 
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are so many problems in the fields of advertising and selling which are 
common to all concerns in the industry, that the growth in these con- 
ferences is very encouraging, because by means of the thoughtful papers 
which are presented and the interchange of experience which comes up in 
the discussion of each paper, solutions for these problems may be looked 


for. 


cooperation just as do the annual 


conventions. 


Then, too, these conferences advance the spirit of fraternity and 


The more sales and 


advertising executives that take part in these meetings, the more valuable 


will the meetings be to all. 


Motion Pictures. 


We have produced four motion pictures, three of 


which are merchandising films while the fourth, the last one, entitled 


“The Romance of Paint 
of these films has had 
means come to an end. 
getting ideas over to other people. 


and Varnish,’ 


is of a more general nature. Each 


a large showing but their usefulness has by no 
Motion pictures present one of the best means for 
If you have not seen these films, by 


all means get in touch with Save the Surface Campaign Headquarters, in 


the Bourse 


men will prove beneficial. 


The firms in the industry who 


Campaign on either of the approved plans should be congratulated. 


3uilding, Philadelphia, and arrange a showing. 
culation of these pictures among painters, the dealer’s clerks, 


A wider cir- 
and sales- 


are investors in Save the Surface 
They 


have shown their willingness to do their share in carrying on Save the 


Surface Campaign activities. How 


feel, is clear to all. 


worthwhile these 
Made more familiar with the policies, aims and 


activities are, we 


activities of the campaign, we feel many more firms will shoulder their 


proper share of the burden. 


Save the Surface Campaign is our Industry’s insurance. 


It teaches 


our ultimate consumers what is known only in a limited way—that the 
products we make and sell stand for property preservation, beautification 
and sanitation—that it costs less to paint than not to paint—that “‘don’t 
put it off—put it on’’ is the economical policy for the property owner. 


A list of all the investors in Save the Surface Campaign is included as 


a part of this report. 


Mr. Trigg :—lI realize that many of you 


who are present here today heara tne 
report at the joint meeting on Tuesday, 
but regardless of that, for the benefit 


of the members who were not then pres- 
ent, it seems very desirable to have this 
information brought to you in the manner 
which it will be. 

Let me remind you of what you know; 
namely, that the “Save the Surface’? ma- 
chinery is set up with chairmen of com- 
mittees on each particular activity; it 
is well oiled, running smoothly and func- 
tioning twenty-four hours a day in your 
interest. Each subcommittee considers its 
own problems in detail, comes to its own 





The New Slogan 


conclusions and those conclusions are, of 
course, finally presented to and passed 
upon by the executive committee of the 
organization. 

The first committee chairman I will 
eall upon is O. C. Harn, the chairman of 
the advertising committee. Mr. Harn. 


Save the Surface Advertising 
-I will make my remarks 
very brief, because there is not very 
much to describe in our work, although 
we spend a lot of time doing the work. 

The advertising subcommittee is 
charged with the duty of getting up the 
advertisements which you see in the na- 
tional periodicals, trade magazines and 
elsewhere. In other words, we prepare 
the message as it appears to the public. 
Without going into any detail as to how 
we work, I do want to say a few 
words upon what we endeavor to make 
those messages convey, what message we 
try to make those advertisements con- 
vey to the public. 

An individual paint or varnish concern 
in advertising to the public has certain 


O. C. Harn:- 


limitations and certain advantages. When 
those paint and varnish concerns get to- 
gether and advertise cooperatively they 
also have some limitations and some ad- 
vantages. Fortunately, the limitations in 
the one case become the advantages in 
the other and so we have in the two a 
team which is unbeatble. 

The individual advertiser has his own 
product to sell. If he doesn’t get that 
over to the public he loses the money 
that he puts into his advertising. More- 
over, the prestige of an individual con- 
cern rests upon a little bit different 
basis than what it does when a num- 
ber of people are advertising together. 

One of the limitations is the exparte 
point of view: his message may be dis- 
counted to a certain extent because every- 
body knows that he has something in par- 
ticular to sell. That is one of the dis- 
advantages, one of the limitations. 

Moreover, one of the limitations of the 
individual is that he can not carry too 
big a load of the general advantage w 
the public. He can’t spend too much 
time upon that particular phase. 


When we come to advertising coop- 
eratively we at once have a big advan- 
tage, so that what we say, if we say it 
right, can be gotten over to the public 
without discount. 

Our limitation is that we can not talk 
about any particular paint or varnish. 
We are limited by our own differences and 
by the physical difficulties in tne way. 

But therein comes at once to the front 
our big advantage. We can and must 
talk upon the subject in a broad, general 
way and we have the ofportunity to pro- 
ceed on a very high plane. We can 
talk about the advantages of the use of 
paint and varnish to the reader of the 
advertisements, and there we have the 
big advantage that it is correct psy- 
chology. Everybody who has studied ad- 
vertising knows that in order for adver- 
tising to register as near one hundred 
percent as possible, it is necessary to 
talk from the standpoint of the reader, of 
the expected user of the product. 

That we have done in the “Save the Sur- 
face’’ campaign advertisements. We have 
put the interests of the readers in the 
limelight and we have subordinated our 
interests. We have said, ‘Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All,” the implication 
is, it does not make any difference how 
you save the surface, it is your property, 
and therefore it is your interest to save 
that surface. 

We know in our own councils that about 
the only way that they can save the sur- 
face in any great degree is by the use 
of our products, but we keep their inter- 
ests in the limelight. It is good psy- 
chology, it is good salesmanship, and we 
have the opportunity in this cooperative 
campaign to play that up to the limit, 
knowing that our sales will just simply, 
naturally follow as the night the day. 


I dwelt upon that particularly because 
you have noticed the kind of advertising, 
or, at least, I hope you have, that we 
have been doing. 

It has been on a very much broader, 
higher plane than any individual con- 
cern could have done it. We have done 
it with malice aforethought, with care- 


ful planning, and we believe that we are 
on the right line. 

We do get to the public. There is the 
public, the property owner is the man we 
are shooting for. All other machinery, ad- 
vertising to you through the trade publi- 
cations and through the mail, advertis- 
ing to the painter, through the trade pa- 
pers and through the mail, the advertising 
to the dealers through the trade publica- 
tions and through the mail, all this adver- 
tising within the industry is purely to 
let you know what we are doing, the line 
of attack upon the public so that you 
may cooperate with it and train all the 
guns upon the objective which is the public. 
They are the people who are buying paint 
and varnish, and we are trying to get 


everybody operating so that the pressure 
upon the public is the greatest because it 
is all directed at one point. 
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ELTON-SIBLEY paints, varnishes 

and enamels have stood the prac- 

tical test of use for over half a century. 

The results establish an unquestioned 

reputation for purity of ingredients 

and _ lasting endurance of all Felton- 
Sibley products. 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., Inc. 
136-38-40 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
Manufacturers of Colors, Paints and Varnishes since 1863 
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Hold Fast to That Which is Good 


WETHERILL & BROTHER, established A.D. 1762, are the first and oldest 
corroders of White Lead in the United States. 

They have continued the manufacture of Pure White Lead in Oil, Dry White Lead, 
Red Lead, Litharge and Orange Mineral for five generations of their family. 

Their product is of the very best quality; sold under the old reliable registered 
brand of Wetherill & Brother, guaranteed one thousand dollar ($1,000.00) Old Dutch 
Process Pure White Lead. 


Office and Works, 126 S. 30th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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more interested in what a product does 
them, than what it is and how it is 
mde. Therefore, we feature the preser- 
vation, the beautification, and the sani- 
ion which paint and varnish bring to 
se who use them. After all, it is the 
ryice our goods render which people buy 
nther than the goods themselves. 
In the newspaper field we are answer- 
ing requests for paint and varnish articles 
h we have had from editors by releas- 
ng specially pre pared and illustrated ar- 
fees to a list of five hundred newspapers 
ough a mat service, which is the most 


















momical Means of distributing such 
material, 
Besides this mat service we are pre- 


mring special articles for a considerable 
mmber of big newspapers in the larger 
ities. Many of these papers operate their 
wn syndicates and through these syndi- 
our articles are published by other 
wspapers. Then we are preparing still 
r articles for syndicates which serve 
wee and small newspapers all over the 
uitry. A fourth type of newspaper 
ce consists of furnishing material to 
paper writers who re-write this ma- 
trial and thus it is published in slightly 
vised form. The rewriting of material 
mts us perhaps as much circlation as we 
sure by the methods described. Finally, 
we are securing a large volume of circula- 
tion by means of the cooperation of paint 
and varnish men who are serving 9n local 
Save the Surface” committees; we re- 
‘ase material to these men_periodicaily 
and they place it with periodicals which 
are published in their various cities. 
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In the magazine field our work is 
equally broad. Not only are we giving 
suggestions to the writers and editors, 





also we are furnishing articles to a 
erable number of general magazines, 
men’s publications, to class publications, 
that deal particularly with the home and 
farm publications. 

Further, we are very active in the radio 
field. Once each month a paint and var- 











tish radio talk is put on the air from 
ne of the large New York stations. T he 
alk is also sent to two hundred radio 


stations which are located in various parts 
{the country and whose broadcasting 
as do not overlap. We estimate that 
e the first of last January paint and 
varnish have had something better than 
sxty hours before the radio audiences. 

Besides the foregoing we are editing 
imonthly magazine with which many of 













you may be familiar; I refer to “Save 
he Surface’ magazine, which has defi- 
proved its value as a paint and 
sh sales medium. We hope within 





t few months to considerably en- 
arge this magazine and include in it more 
‘or pages, thus making it a much better 








tonthiy advertisement for paint and 
‘amnish, Let me s y here that all pro- 
Hon and selling costs incident to this 


magazine are borne by the publisher which 
‘aconcern in no way connected with 
Save the Surface’ campaign or the paint 
and varnish industry. Incidentally, this 
“agazine is a direct source of additional 
ty, for the editors of various peri- 
frequently reproduce articles which 
‘té published in the magazine. 
Another service which publicity is ren- 
ag the industry and which is worthy 
comment is the report which various 
publications are issuing at the suggestion 
the campaign. The last of these re- 
ws Was distributed last week, it covered 
, tales Possibilities for paint and var- 
Year = hotels During the coming 
ing arene to be instrumental in issu- 
Vamish O° 28 the market for paint and 
an Smee hospitals, schools, factories, 
Which ng dairy farmers. The interest 
tising DUnt and varnish sales and adver- 
*xecutives have shown in these 














ising 
Mand for cates that there is a real de- 
assed y prior to its release is 
Ew Pon for its technical correctness. 
is impartial and fair to all 





branches of the industry. As far as possi- 
ble, we try to secyre the publication of our 
material in magazines and newspapers 
which find the major part of their circula- 
tion among home owners. To a consider- 
able extent our material is so written that 
it will appeal to women, for we realize 
that women exercise a great deal of in- 
fluence in the purchasing of goods for the 
home. 

The only way by which to measure suc- 
cess of publicity is in terms of circulation. 
Speaking very conservatively, we estimate 


that our material is being read by at 
least 13,000,000 people each month. 
Mr. Trigg:—Is Mr. Matlack in the 


room? Will you report for the 
mittee on films and exhibits? 


subcom- 


“Save the Surface’’ Cinema 


Mr. Matlack:—The committee on films 
brought out their new film, “Romance 
of Paint and Varnish,” about the tenth of 
January. While we realize that we were 
late so that the film could not be used 
at the annual meetings of our members, 
yet it has enjoyed a very good circulation. 
It has been shown to about 18,000 people 
in twenty-three States in sixteen showings. 

We realize from the reports brought 
back from the places where this film has 
been shown that “Romance of Paint and 
Varnish” has been considered the best film 
that has been gotten out by your com- 
mittee. We feel it is so good that it 
should be shown to a much larger number 


of people. To do this we should like to 
suggest and encourage the larger Paint 


Clubs to buy a print of the film. This 
will probably mean an expenditure of 
about $200. If each of the larger clubs 


owns this film, any of your members wish- 
ing to have a meeting in a hurry can 
send and get it. If you send to head- 


Ernest T. Trigg 


Chairman 
Committee on Save the Surface 


quarters, there is delay in parcel post and 
we lose and you lose a large number of 
showings. 

We have also figured out that the first, 
second and third reels of our film can be 
used by the large manufacturers by having 
a reel made of their own promotion plan, 
combining these and in that way having 
an elegant sales media for their own 
dealers. This has been tried by one manu- 
facturer, and I think it has had about 
twenty-five showings among their dealers. 
At one two-day showing 800 people from 
the town came in, and the dealer reported 
that he was very much pleased with the 
effect on his paint and varnish Sales. 


Your committee will not have a new 
film for 1926. We have offered our ser- 


vices to the committee on preparing ex- 
hibits for the sesquicentennial. We hope 
time, cut up in different ways, so that a 
large number of people will see them then. 
that all of our films will be used at that 

We are also employing the Y.M.C.A., 
spending $100 from June 16, 1924, to 
June 16, 1925, showing two reels of _the 
“Brushing Up” film. They were exhibited 
in front of 24,000 people and at a cost 
of only $100. 

We expect this coming year to use 
two reels of “Brushing Up” and two reels 
of “Romance of Paint and Varnish,” giv- 
ing them three two-reel sets to send out 
(that is, two sets of “Romance of Paint 
and Varnish”) and we feel confident that 
we will display in front of 75,000 people. 

We are sorry that individual firms 
are not using the film more for their own 
benefit. We believe the “Romance of 
Paint and Varnish” can help your own 
sales organization, can help your dealer’s 
clerks in knowing how and what to sell 
for a required job. We certainly would 
like to cooperate with you closer and get 


more results from the film. 
Mr. Trigg:—‘Slogan Protection,” Mr. 
Calman. 
Protecting the Slogan 
Henry J. Calman:—My message _ Is 


only a brief one, due largely to the fact 
that the work of the committee on the 
protection of slogan has been greatly 
lightened. 
The trade realize the 


has begun to 


distinct purposes for which the slogan 
is intended and how it is to be used. 
Infringements on our rights, while they 
were frequent in former years, have 
grown to be very few. In those few in- 


stances where these infringements have 
been reported to your committee the re- 
sponse to the request of the committee 


that they be discontinued have been im- 
mediately acceded to, 

The committee has not had a single 
difficult problem to handle this year 
which has not immediately yielded to 
the mild treatment by letter, 

The most important work the com- 


mittee has had on hand during the past 


year has been the 
slogan in a great 
countries, You 


registration of the 
many of the foreign 
will probably be inter- 


ested to know that your slogan is regis 
tered, reserving all rights to us, in fitty- 
two countries in the world, fifteen more 


are now on the way, and we expect to 
have the whole list completed within the 
next six months. 

This was found necessary because the 
Vaiue of our slogan has become so much 
appreciated throughout the world that 
reg.stration antagonistic to us and in the 
incerest of individual concerns was 
granted in one or two of the countries 
operating under Spanisn law under which 
prior registration gives absolute mghts 
and prior use is not protected. This is 
not tne case where the English Common 
Law prevails. 

‘lo you, gentlemen, my 
eternal vigilance. Watch advertisements, 
display s.gns, signs on ete., for 
anything that you might conceive to be 
an intringement = ot your association's 
rights in this slogan. When you find 
anything that appeais to you as an in- 
fringement or something that might be 
an injury to our general good, report it 
either to the Philadeiphia office or to my 
office and such things will be promptly 
handled and any such abuse will un- 
dcubtedly be immediately corrected. 

1 am happy to say tnat our work is 
very easy now and with your aid it will 





message is 


stores, 





continue to be even easier. 

Mr. Trigg:—Mr. Woodbridge is chair- 
man of the’ subcommittee on cooperation 
with financial institutions. He is not 


able to be here this afternoon. 
as that subject was so weil covered in 
the president's address last night, we do 
not deem it necessary to call for a further 


inasmuch 


report upon it. 
fhe last subcommittee report is that 
on finance, Mr. Roh, chairman, 
Save the Surface Finance 
Mr. Roh:—Il think everybody here 


knows how your subcommittee on finance 
lunctions. in the 


majority of the con- 
St.tuent clubs there is a “Save the Sur- 
face’’ chairman appointed and to him 
the “Save the Surtace” office sends a 


list of the investors on the 
plan, the investors on their own plan 
and the non-investors. Special cases are 
handied by the various members and the 
chairman, 
‘through the 
and the various 


approved 


effort of these chairmen 
members on the com- 
mittee this year we have had about 
th.rty-five new and renewals, amounting 
to about $6,000, probably a little over. 

While 1 was able last year to report 
very encouraging results because so many 
of the five-year contracts expired and 
the renewals gave us a considerable in- 
crease last year, this year we are about 
hold:ng our own. The reason for it is 
that a very large majority of those who 
are really interested—ainterested in a big 
Wway—are now investing. The unfortun- 
ate part of the investment is that so 
small a proportion are on the approved 
plan, Only 50 percent. numerically, I 
think, are investing on either of the two 
investment plans, the percentage and the 
classification investments. 

The difnfeulty that we 
that everyone here, I 
the addresses of the three presidents ot 
the three associations that have met 
during the week and the vast amount of 
good that this “Save the Surface’”’ is do- 
ing our industry. As a matter of fact, 
Il think in most all the cases in almost 
all ot the addresses it is held up as the 
most important activity of the paint and 
varnish industry. And yet with all the 
good reasons we have there are 50 per- 
cent. of the investors who insist upon 
investing in the wrong way. 

This activity is not lke other activi- 
ties in other industres where a hard and 
fast investment plan is submitted and 
approved by investors, or you are left 
out in the cold, cold world. We permit 
you to come in on your own plan. Some- 
tumes | think that is a very grave mis- 
take. On the other hand, that is the 
plan. The reason it is the plan, as I 


are 


having is 
think, 


has heard 





see it, is that most of the leaders in 
the trade feel (and I think they have 
justification for the feeling) that there 


Is that real honest-to-goodness confidence 
we have in one another that in the end 
we will finally get 100 percent. invest- 
ment on what we know is the right price. 

We all know that when this movement 
was started six years ago (longer than 
that but actually in force six years) that 
we could buy with our money a lot more 
advertising, or just as much advertising 
with the initial $100,000 as we can now 
buy with the $200,000. We who spend 
advertising appropriations know that 
$200,000 isn’t a very important amount 
to spend for an industry as important 
as ours. 

Now sometimes I feel after repeating 
this story that after all it is just a little 
hopeless. You all know the reasons; I 


can't tell you any more; you have them. 
And that it doesn’t do much good and 
it is rather discouraging, but low and 


behold, after our last meeting one of the 
ten largest manufacturers and_  distri- 
butors of paint and varnish and allied 
businesses in the trade came to me and 
said, “That little talk did touch me this 
time, 1 don’t know why, but you can 
count on us for aid.’’ Another important 
company said, “I think that we can con- 


sider this, too. I think if you will see 
someone else in our company, all they 
need is just to be eased over this little 
bar.” 

This is the appeal. I doen't feel that 


any manufacturer or distributor of paint 
and varnish wants the benefits that we 
all recognize we receive; I don’t think 
there is half a dozen people that you can 
talk to about “Save the Surface” any 
more who don’t admit what it has done 
for the industry; you don't have to be 
convinced as to that, but somehow or 
other we just don’t want to be eased 
over, and the feeling that I have is this: 
if it is possible that you are among those 
who are getting and receiving these bene- 
fits at 50 percent. or even less of the 
price, that is really not our industry, it 
is not the way we do things. 

I want to make this appeal to everyone 
who is here who isn’t on one of the two 
approved plans, not to wait for your com- 
mittee chairman, not to wait for one of 
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the advisory 


committee, but just come 
on through, 


line up with half of the in 


dustry on the approved plan and we will 
show you an honest-to-goodness “Save 
the Surface” campatgn, 

Mr. Trigg:—I would like to just add 


a personal 


appeal or emphasis, to re 


erate, Mr. Roh’s personal appeal, that 
you don’t wait for somebody to _ take 
their time. 

Mr. Roh had not ought to have to take 


his time to go to the 
people in the industry 


offices of all the 
and ask them if 


they won't please come in and labor with 
them on There is a uniform plan, it 
applies to everybody, it is fair and 
equitable It isn't, we would be glad 
to have somebody show us how it can 
be made more eq ble. 





While we are here this week, let’s think 








it over from our own standpoint, and if 
you can see your way clear.to save the 
time of these men who are busy, too, 
giving their time free to the industry 

if you can see your y clear to coke 
up to the captain’s off with your 
signature on the uniform basis, you will 
be making a contribution or an invest- 
ment in this fund that will be doubly 


valuable, 

I have made several talks 
convention in years gone by, all of 
addressed to the general 


before this 
them 
thought of a 


great industry. I have taken the libs rty 
of getting a little something ready along 
the general line of the spirit of ‘our in- 


dustry and its progress, the title of which 
I was not able to give to you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, because I didn’t have the time, but 
I want to present it to you as a great 
industry moving ever forward, ever on- 


ward. 
Ever Onward 
By Ernest T. Trigg 


New Occasions teach new 
ancient good uncouth; 





duties; Time makes 


They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly thru 


_ the desperate winter sea 
Nor attempt the Future 
Past's blood-rusted key.’’ 





with the 


portal 





—James Russell Lowell. 
“New occasions teach new duties’’ applies 
With peculiar force to this 1925 convention. 
A year ago our convention used the slogan 


‘In the Public Service.’’ The ultimate goal 
of the individual is to be of service, and there 
can be no finer or better goal for an industry 
than to properly serve the public and to con- 
siantly and faithfully improve that service 
whenever and wherever occasion makes it pos- 
sible. Nothing is good for an industry whicn 
is not good for the public. This is an axiom 
sur industry has long recognized and put into 
practice in all of its associated activities, and 
the ‘‘bread cast upon the waters’’ has, in 
accordance with Biblical prediction, been re- 
turned to us. 











We are about to close the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century. There are many of 
us who can look back over a business ex- 
perience which spans the period of those 
twenty-five years, in which have been re- 
corded many activities through new oppor- 
tunities. But, notwithstanding the number of 


our business yeaterdays, the future of our 
industry is a possession common to all of us 
and with the spirit of harmony and co-oper- 
ation bred in the work of our associations, 
a continuation of the ideals and aims for the 
growth of our industry will follow. In speak- 
ing of the prowth of our industry, let me 
refer to the achievement since our convention 
in 1921. You all know, of course, of the 





sober resolve then made to ‘‘Double the In- 
dustry by 1926." You all know, too, that 
the increase over 1921 was:—37 percent for 


1922; 52 percent for 1f 
and now it is my 
had our 


; 71 percent for 1924— 
privilege to tell you that 
volume for the first six months of 
1925 been three-quarters of one percent greater, 
it would have equalled the total volume for 
the twelve months of 1921. Newly established 
and I might say ‘“‘popular’’ industries, such 
as, for example, the radio industry—may ex- 
pand very rapidly and make extraordinary 
showings; but the accomplishment of our in- 
dustry is, I believe, unique. From the in- 
ception of an idea that the industry had to 
pull together in some effective way in order 
to take its place among the leading industries 
in this great United States—to the working 
out of an educational campaign which has 





carried our slogan—‘‘Save the Surface and 
You re <All’’—to the four corners of the 
earth—we have created a larger market and 
imbued the public with a knowledge of the 
real economies and the many uses of our 
products. 

This great stream of paint and _ varnish 


wnich has been flowing out from our factories 
to the consuming public has been spread 
over all types of surfaces; it has prolonged 
the life of the homes of the nation; it has 
protected invested capital, plants, machinery, 
and all kinds of manufactured products. It 
has reduced the labor of cleaning and the 
cost of lighting. It has built morale, for 


it has ‘‘washed away”’ the signs of age and 
wear, leaving in their places clean, fresh 
colors that reflect good cheer. And it has 


fought the subtle danger of shabbiness: 
dingy surroundings—like shabby, 
clothes—weaken initiative, sap 
uninspiring and drive away 

In doubling our 
doubled our 





worn, 
ill-fitting 
ambition, are 
happiness. 
industry’s output, we 
Service to the public. 





have 
This is 


the direct and clearly recognized result of 
our collective endeavor But there has been 
what We may call a ‘‘by-product’’ result. 
While we have waged our “Double the In- 


dustry’’ campaign, and 
public to the 


educated the 
paint and var- 


have 
importance of 


nish, we have also educated and _ benefited 
ourselves, in a greater degree than perhaps 
all of us realize For one thing, we have 
learned how to co-operate. We did that be- 
cause we realized that co-operation was es- 


sential in our endeavor to accomplish a com- 


mon desire. We learned that it was possible 
to religiously observe all of the laws of the 
land; to keep competition not only alive but 
ncereasingly intense, and yet to co-operate on 
all the big problems, common to each of us 
as individual units We learned much about 
unsold possibilities and quickly realized that 
they presented golden opportunities for ad- 
ditional volume and in learning that we 


quickly realized the futility of devoting our 


entire effort to the task of ‘‘swapping cus- 
tomers,’’ a practice economically unsound when 
viewed in the light of a national market pos- 
sessing a possible volume of four dollars for 
every one dollar presently being sold. I do 


not mean by this reference that under our 
competitive system we no longer seek the trade 
now going to others; but I do mean that 
this great industry is more and more de- 
voling its energies to the development of the 
vast field of surfaces not properly protected, 
and thereby reaping a constantly increasing 
volume—and at the same time adding to the 
protection and prolonging the life of the na- 
tion’s property as a whole. We have benefited 
too, by way of by-product, in the morale of 
our industry—our own sales organizations: 
jobbers, retailers, and master painters—all feel 
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Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. 

















Crushers since 1840. Age counts f ro 
Ad LB 
Oa aes 
Manufacturers of SIT a 
¢ 
em 


LINSEED OIL 
OIL CAKE 
OIL MEAL 


and 


CASTOR OIL 


EASTON, PA., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Anchor Brand Dry Colors 


Specializing on Various Shades of 


Red Iron Oxides Indian Reds 
Tuscan Reds Rouge 
Venetian Reds 
French Yellow Ochres 


High-grade: American washed yellow ochres. 
Italian and American Siennas. 

Turkey and American Umbers. 

Specification Freight Car Browns. 
Water-ground and floated Missouri Barytes. 


Refined Oils of highest quality for all 
purposes where Linseed Oil may be 
used, and special attention given to 
the Refined Oil problems of our trade. 
Stocks carried in all leading cities, in 
order to give the best possible service 
to the public. 





























Mills Located at 


Minneapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo 
and New York 


estic 





Terra Alba Slate Flour Tale 









We Furnish Samples Cheerfully 






FRENCH’'S 
PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 










MONOKOTE 


THE 
General Purpose 


et 
Varnish 
= 
ae 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 










ASTROLITH 


represents the ultimate in the 
development of lithopone. All 
of the qualities you want in 
lithopone, you will find in 


ASTROLITH 


























St. Louis Lithopone Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE MANTROSE CORPORA- 
TION announces the completion 
of its new plant and is now ready 
to offer to the manufacturers and 
dealers of the country, Quality 
bone dry bleached shellac. 


Raw materials of approved stan- 
dards only are used with the most 
advanced methods of manufacture, 
under the direction of experts of 
highest standing, insuring a pro- 
duct that will conform to any 
practical or analytical test to which 
it may be subjected. 





uality BLES 


THE MANTRO! 


BLEACHERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF gy 


136-146 FORTY-FIRST ST! 


[MPORTERS | 






ee 








Telepht 
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MNHED SHELLAC 


Discriminating consumers have 
already contracted for the bulk of 
our production for the balance of 
this year. Our books are now 
open for contracts covering the 
first quarter of 1926. All offerings 
are made to conform to the rules 
and regulations of the American 
Bleached Shellac Manufacturers 
Association. 


The Mantrose Corporation 
pledges itself to sustain the quality 
of all its products. 


0 CORPORATION 


YRTERS OMFLLAC GUMS 






BONE DRY SHELLACS 
ality 


a SHELLAC VARNISHES 


Pp STET 


Telephone 1400 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TOCH'S 


JAPANNERS BROWN 


QUAL to Leather Blues, and 
superior in flexibility and 
wearing quality. 


Used in the manufacture of black 
varnishes for automobiles, patent 
leather, etc. 

Used in conjunction with Toch’s 
Oil Black Toner to produce an 
intense black. 


TOCH’S 
BLANC FIXE 


Neutral 
DRY and PULP 


Write for Specifications, Samples and Prices 


TOCH BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1848 INCORPORATED 1922 
Technical and Scientific Paint and Varnish Makers 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Works: LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.. 





We Make—You Ought to Take— 
OUR 


SNOWFLAKE 
WHITE 


Made From 


Calcium Carbonate Rock 
IT IS 
WATER-GROUND WATER-FLOATED 
400 MESH FINE 
LOW OIL ABSORPTION 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
Ask for sample 


THOMPSON-WEINMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City 


Cartersville, 
Georgia 
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Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxide:, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Dryers 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


Import — Export 





FEZANDIE & SPERRLE 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Cortlandt 1460-1461 Cable Address “‘Fezan New York” 





| The 
YELLOW FELLOW 


The billious White, the typical Malay 
or one of the despised tribe of Turncoats- 


is a sorry figure against the outstanding 
Caucasian in the struggle of Nations in 
the Great White Way of Commerce. 


ko 


So it is with White Enamels and White 
Enamel Liquids- 


those untainted with the saffron tinge 
or the pernicious yellow streak. 


If you are interested in a real White 
Enamel Liquid of the ST‘A Y-SO kind 
write us for sample and particulars of 
of our N-Y White Enamel Liquid. 


THE WATROUS VARNISH CO. 
20th & Tasker Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


————————— ooo 
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Colored Putty As Paint 


paints, and Ger- 
dry colors. England has sup- 
ef paste paint in a 28 and 56 
im which needs no packing case, 


England supplies paste 
, suppl 
many a form 


wind jron ¢ 


¢ slung in a rope hammock and 
which can into the hold of a ship without 
dumped © The type of paint is nothing more 
Se than ylored putty. 
, nie I am not here to expound the value 
While; purty as a paint material, I want 
of ee on hat 75 percent of whiting and 
= ent pigment, or more whiting and 
5 ye men eems to answer their purpose 
ies PieTed with English boiled oil. 
_ ma‘ from pigments of that kind 
= agin their purpose. On the other 
really they < very large users, all over the 
and, (I am speaking of Africa and South 
rece and the Far East) of dry colors, 
an yet American dry colors are never sent 


any appreciable quantities, be- 
rmans have had that trade for 
r several generations, and they 
e them what they want just 
ame as the English are willing to give 
> Srientals what they want, 
a remember in 1911 going through a large 
an color works and 1 saw. hundreds of 
Germen, one floor packing dry colors in kilo, 
° Kilo and quarter kilo packages. That is 
Lal to two pounds, one pound and_half- 
aoe) approximately. Wherever you go in the 
Sat wherever you go in some of the other 
Series that are not Oriental, you will find 
a German colors doled out in these small 
wickages, and the painters in those countries 
S ysed to rolling their own, so to speak, out 
7 these little packages. 


We are primarily a mixed paint country. 
We have not established ourselves in foreign 
ntries by any means. I don’t mean to refer 
ihe fact that we do not sell some mixed 
paints and American specialties all over the 


cause the G 
many years, i 
gre Willing to & 








Maximilian Toch 


Chairman 
Committee on Foreign Trade 


world. I assume that almost every man here 
representing the paint industry does ship to 
seme part of the world materials made in 
this country that are not of the two that I 
have described, but the bulk of the paint 
wed is of the type that I have described. 

In 1921 I had the pleasure of visiting one 
of the largest paint works in England. As 
you know, England is not a very great paint 
user, yet England is an enormous paint pro- 
ducer, I saw there a_ 5,000 ton steamer 
moored to the wharf of one of these big 
works. They were loading it up with enor- 
mous quantities of these 28 and 56 pound iron 
drums of so-called paste paint. It all went 
to various parts of the earth. 

To go with that, English boiled 


oil is the 
Medium that they use. 


; They don’t know any- 
thing about drier, they know nothing about 
turpentine or turpentine substitutes. All they 


= is that this paste is reduced with boiled 
Oil, 


Paint Benefits Are Realized 


During one of my journeys three and a 
half days from the China Coast up the 
Yangtse River, I was taken by the manager 
of one of the big oil works there, where 
edible oils were refined and other things pro- 
duced, to a plant the like of which I question 
We have in this country—reinforced concrete 
with brick curtain walls, all in perfect con- 
dition, all perfectly painted inside and out. 
Among the things that they made in this 
plant were dried eggs. The dried egg in- 
dustry in China is an enormous one. In one 
of these rooms there was an enormous num- 
ber of Chinese children cracking open eggs, 
very carefully, and examining them. I found 
there a room that was beautifully painted, 
ceiling, floors and walls. Speaking to the 
Manager, he said: ‘‘Why surely, we keep this 
place up fine, but we realize that paint is one 
of the things that makes our atmosphere here 
aseptic.”* 

When Mr, 


Breini ione tha 
Dr. Lee ke reinig mentioned to you t 


: Frankel indorsed the use of paint 
te the prevention of germs and fungi, I 
meaght of that very thing that I saw in the 
ead of China where this place was very 
_ utifully painted and where the Chinese 
HuPradore who had charge of this institu- 
n realized the fact that cleaning up and 
painting up were synonymous, 
Going westward you will find in Siam, in 
India, in Ceylon, all English and German 
Provinces. Here and there of course there 
are a few American materials scattered but 


nothing of any account. American kalsomine, 
to some extent, 






h is used throughout the world. 
in the procause kalsomine in certain places 
‘ + Par East will outlast anything tha 
there is known, . 


ul Must again repeat that I haven’t any par- 
cular recommendation to make for kalso- 


Mine as comp: 7 : - 
: pared with the paints that are 
made in thi : 


not k s country for longevity, but I do 
will how of any paint that we make that 
Sutlive kalsomine in certain instances. 
white once on the Kast Coast of Africa, than 
a \ there is no more deserted place on the 
it yo the earth. I advise you, gentlemen, 
Udo not want to lose money, to not send 


4 salesman there 
Sant paint is and 

1 and j > 
wend d in the 
of the 
years 


because they don’t know 
they never will. North of 
Southern part of Egypt there 
omb, the tomb of an ancient merchant 
any of Memphis. It was painted 4,50) 
Ago with water paint. If you want to 
W well that stood up, the next time 





you come to New York you will find that orig- 
inal tomb reconsiructed, all beautifully painted 
with water coor, with Kaisomine 4,000 years 
old. : 

so I don’t think there is any use trying to 
seil tnose peopie materials that we pride our- 
seives will ijiast in our climate five years. 


Europe Needs Painting 


Traveling westward and 
through wine central 
tnink that if any 
tnere as recently 
crying need tor 
ment before the 
volaer of paint 
dtates. The 


going to Europe 
empires oc tmurope, 1 
ot you gentiemen have been 
as 1 have you will note the 
paint. The Italian govern- 
war was a very goud cus- 
manufacturers in tue United 
railway briuges of litaly were 
all more or less painted with American Mma- 
teriais, because tney were better tnan the 
materials that the italians themselves could 
make, Dut 1 myseif saw bridges that had been 


painted in 1911 and have not been repainted 
since and cannot be on account of lack of 
Inoney. 

You will find the same thing in Jugoslavia, 
in Austria, in parts of Germany, in #rance 
aud in Czecnosiovakia. You will nnd that 
lmuse coultries are sadly in need of palit, 
but they cant buy Knglisn paint and tney 
can’t vuy ours because they nave no moiiey 
to buy iuxuries as they consider that to be. 


jsut our great field ougnt to be the countries 
nearest hume, and the countries nearest home 
are tne West Indies and South America. 

It is very surprising, because it is only a 
few gays’ run lo any of the oullying West 
inaia isiands, that in the West Inuies ongiand 
has a grip Luat is Very Nard tu snake, because 
lune peope there are so tnoruugniy accus- 
lumeu io taking paste paint and mixing tneir 
owl oul OF© il. i do not, of course, speak 
ol American engineers whv occasionaily specily 
Our OWu products, but Ll do refer to tne coun- 
tries Where our paints could be used and 
where our paints are not used. 

South America 18s a tremendous customer. 
One of tne things that mignt be against the 
saie of paint iu Soutn America is tne fact 
that tney haven't the rignt kind of men to 
send there, because it takes education after 
ait to introauce tne kina of materials we 
make. 

We talk about waterproof varnishes. It does 
not mean anyiDping tv inem at all, simp) 
because they done know tne difterence ve- 
tween One that Is Walerprvoor and one tnat 
Is not; until we show wunem inhat our ma- 
leria.s are going to outlast the others, until 
sucn time we are not guing to seil. 

‘ine amount OL materidis used in the Amer- 
ican tropical cilmates is tremenaous. 1 dont 
Want to burden you witn taixing wo long, ve- 
cause 1 couid tuxe you all around tne glove 
anu teil you of tne condivions all over, but L 
will winag up by saying tiis: it we want lo 
jncrease OUL export traue we have got to do 
vne of two things. Mitner we have got to 
make the maceriais that they want or we 
materiais such 4s we know are better, ‘iL hank 
luave got to educate them in the use or tne 
you very much, 


President Peters :—Doctor, we are very 


mucn indebted to you for this very in- 
teresting talk, tor the work which you 
have done on our export committee this 
year. 

We will now receive the preliminary 
report ot the nominating committee. 1 
Wul ask Charles J. Caspar to give us 
that preliminary report at this time. Mr, 


Caspar, 


Preliminary Nominations 
Charles J. 
has carefully 


Caspar:—Your committee 


deliberated, realizing the 
responsibility entrusted in selecting our 
officers for the ensuing year. We be- 


eve in the future of this great organ- 
ization, and realizing this, we 
the necessity of real leadership. We have 
selected men who we believe will carry 
the flag of progress ever forward, ever 
onward. 


realize 


In presenting the names that we sug- 


gest I will break a precedent and start 
with the board of directors. As perhaps 
some of you know, perhaps some do not 
know, we are now electing directors for 
three years. Therefore, one-third of the 
board of directors is now to be 
at this meeting. 


Board of Directors:—Atlanta, V. P. 
Warren; Baltimore, George Barth; Cen- 
tral New York, P. L. Miller; Charlotte, 
N. C., G, Nevit Jones; Colorado, Frank 
A. Traylor; Fort Worth, I. F. Watkins; 
Los Angeles, F. M. Brininstool; Macon, 
H. K. Jarrett; Miami, H. E. Platt; New 
Orleans, Carl F. Speh; New York, Chas. 
J. Roh; Oakland, Calif., C, KE. Butler; 
Pittsburgh, Chas. J. Caspar; Puget 
Sound, . M. Carter; San Diego, C. W. 
Jackson; Washington, D. B. Helm; in- 
dividual member, George L. O'Brien, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Vice-presidents :— 
B, Ramsay, Montreal; Eastern zone, W. 
P. Allen, Wilmington; Central zone, R. 
Fee Johnston, Cincinnati; Southern zone, 
D. J. Deviin, New Orleans; Western 
zone, Marshall Dill, San Francisco, 

Executive committee:—For the 
time your nominating committee 
nates three ex-presidents, in 
with the recent change in 
tion and by-laws, these 
dents to serve on the 
tee, the idea being to 
crease the size of our executive com- 
mittee. We submit for the one-year 
term, L. R. Atwood, Louisville, Ky.; for 
the two-year term, N. B. Gregg, New 
York; for the three-year term, E, T. 
Trigg, Philadelphia. 

For treasurer 
mit, D. W. Figgis, New York. 

Now last, but not least, we take great 
pleasure and feel it an honor in present- 
ing for your president for the ensuing 
year, R. B. Robinette, Cleveland. 

President Peters :—That report requires 
no action at this time. It is the pre- 
liminary report of the nominating com- 
mittee. The final report will be pre- 
sented to you for your action tomorrow. 

This meeting will be called tomorrow 
at 9:30, in accordance with the program. 
It has been suggested that in calling the 
roll we reverse the order and we will 
begin with the paint club from Zion City, 
if there is such a paint club. The gavel 
will fall at 9:30 in the morning, gentle- 
men. 


If there is nothing further we 
adjorn now for the day. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 5 
o'clock.) 
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Friday, October 23 


Fourth Session: Friday Forenoon 


The meeting was convened 
fourth session at 9:30 a. m., 
President Peters presiding. 

President Peters:—Gentlemen, will you 
please come to order? 

I want to congratulate you, gentlemen, 
upon this splendid attendance at nine- 
thirty in the morning and to congratulate 
those gentlemen who have thad_ their 
breakfast. Some of us wish we had. 

I am informed that the total registra- 
tion at this convention at a late hour 
last night was 1,004 paid registrations, 
by far the largest in the history of this 
organization. 

I would like to make an announcement 
at this time. I don’t know how many 
directors of our association there may be 
in this meeting, but those directors and 
past presidents who sat all day in our 
directors’ meeting when this golf tourna- 
ment was being staged didn’t have an 
opportunity to go out and play golf that 
day. I don’t know. how many of them are 
going to be here tomorrow, but for those 
that are I would like to say that George 
Martin has extended an invitation for all 
of those directors, past presidents, the 
officers of the two manufacturing associa- 


with the 
Friday, 


tions, who were here on Wednesday and 
unable to play golf that day, to be his 





Harry J. Schnell 


Chairman 
Committee on Memorials 


personal guests tomorrow and we will have 
a little golf tournament for those people. 

Will the secretary proceed with the 
calling of the roll? 

Secretary Horgan:—In accordance with 
the direction of the president, the calling 
of the roll wilt be reversed this morning, 
and we will start with Zion City. I 
might say that the roll has already been 
called once today. While the president 
was being shaved, former President Calla- 
han presided and we recorded 11 delegates 


from Zion City, Utopia and Squedunk, 
and Alabama cast 24 votes for Under- 
wood. 


(The following delegates answered the 
roll.) : 
Washington, none; Utah, none; Toronto, 


1; Toledo, none; Terre Haute, none; 
Savannah, none; San Diego, none; St. 


Louis, 2; Rochester, none; Richmond, 1; 
Puget Sound, none; Portland, Ore., none; 
Pittsburgh, 3; Philadelphia, 9; Pensacola, 
none; Oakland, none; New York, 19; 
New Orleans, none, New England, 6; 
Nebraska, none; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
none; Milwaukee, 6; Miami, 1; Memphis, 
none; Macon, none; Louisville, 3; Los 
Angeles, none; Kansas City, none; Indian- 
apolis, none; Houston, none; Golden Gate, 


1; Fort Worth, none, Duluth, none; De- 
troit, none; Dayton, none; Dallas, none; 
Columbus, 1; Colorado, 3; Cleveland, 2; 
Cincinnati, 2; Chicago, 5; Chattanooga, 
none; Charlotte, none; Central New York, 
none; Buffalo, none; Birmingham, none; 
Baltimore, 1; Atlanta, 6. 

President Peters :—Gentlemen, I want to 
really congratulate you on your splendid 
attendance at this time in the morning, and 
I want to thank Mr. Schnell for having 
introduced something into these meetings 
that has added to great deal of interest 
and life to the beginning of our sessions. 

We shall now call upon Harry J. Schnell, 
who is the chairman of our memorial 
committee, to present at this time a 


memorial to our deceased members. Mr. 
Schnell. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


Harry J. Schnell:—During the year just 
closing death has claimed twenty-seven 
of our members, and of this number two 
were ex-presidents, Howard B. French 
and John M. Peters. 

Mr. French took a great inetrest in na- 
tional trade affairs, and in 1896 served 
with distinction as president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
He was one of the founders of the Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, and 
was elected to life membership of that 
organization in 1924. 

Mr. Peters was elected to the presidency 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association in 1894. Two years prior to 
that he was president of the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club of New York, 

The others who have responded to the 
summons are :— 


William O. Allison 
Charles B. Beckwith Maurice J. Lowery 


Austin G, Brown John Lucas 
James E. Campbell E. W. McNear 


Henry C. Lebeck 


Dr. Howard B. Fel- Lyford A. Merron 
ton Frank A. P, Pehr- 
T. Nellie Fleming son 


Nelson D. Foster 
Robert C. Harper 
Moses H. Hirshberg 
Horace R. Irvin 
William A. Jones 
George 


Stephen B. Pickett 

Ousley Sanders 

Clarence S. Smith 

Edward Stanley 

Chester A. Tousey 

Kellogg T. F. Washburn 
Geo. C. Wuenker 


Death is one thing in this world that 
none can escape. It goes in and out 
among us, choosing whom it will take 
each day and from its decision there 
is no appeal. Youth and age, wealth 
and poverty, education and ignorance, 
pride and humility, brilliance and drab- 
ness make no difference when the one 
call comes. We are all here today en- 
gaged in our labors and tomorrow the 
summons may come and the _ breach 
caused by our departure will have to be 
filled, if at all, by someone else. Man 
has conquered many enemies, but death 
remains supreme and unconquerable, 


At this sad hour we who have been 
spared pause to honor the memory of 
our departed associates, and to put on 
record a feeble tribute to the good they 
did when yet they were among us; They 
worked with us and for us when they 
were here and it is for us who remain 
to carry on their work until we, too, 
shall be called and have to leave it to 
those who are coming on to take our 
place. 

I have prepared a sketch of the lives 
of each of our departed members, but 
it has been customary to have it printed 
in the record. I move the adoption of 
the report as prepared and that it ap- 
pear in the convention proceedings. I 
move the adoption by a rising vote. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Cheesman, and carried by a rising vote). 


Report of Committee on Memorials 


Death is one thing in this world 


that none can escape. It goes in 


and out among us, choosing whom it will take each day and from its 


decision there is no appeal. 


Youth and age, wealth and poverty, educa- 


tion and ignorance, pride and humility, brilliance and drabness make 


no difference when the one call comes. 
so much the better for those he leaves behind; 


If a man’s affairs are in order, 
if they are not in 


order death allows him no extension of time in which to set them aright. 
We are all here today engaged in our labors and tomorrow the sum- 
mons may come and the breach caused by our departure will have to be 


filled, if at all, by someone else. 


Man has conquered many enemies but 


death remains supreme and unconquerable. 


During the year which is brought to a close by this meeting many of 
our fellows have departed this life and at this sad hour we who have 
been spared pause to honor their memory and to put on record a feeble 


tribute to the good they did when yet they were among us. 


Those who 


have passed over to the innumerable majority since our last meetin 


number twenty-six. 


Brief sketches of their lives are appended, arranged in the order of 


their taking off. 


They worked with us and for us when they were here 


and it is for us who remain to carry on their work until we, too, shall be 
salled and have to leave it to those who are coming on to take our places. 


John Lucas 


John Lucas & Co., Ine., Philadelphia. 


1884-1924 


John Lucas, a director of John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, a grand- 
son of the founder of the firm, and manager of the New York office, died 


October 11, 1924, at his home in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


fortieth year. 


Mr. Lucas was born in New 
William E. Lucas. 


and the Irving school. 


York, November 24, 
He was educated in the public schools of the city 
At the age of eighteen years he entered the 


He was in his 


1884, the son of 


employ of John Lucas & Co. as an office boy, and after learning the 
business, step by step, was made manager of the Eastern branch at New 


York in 1908. 


He was elected a director in 1913 following the death 
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of his father. Mr. Lucas was his firm’s representative 
OiLand Varnish Club of New York. He was also a membe: 
and Chemical Club, New York Paint Travelers’ Associatio 
Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. Lucas and Miss Hannah C. Farrell of New York 
December 28, 1910. They had two daughters and two so: 
Mrs. Lucas survive. 
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Howard B. French 


Samuel H. French Company, Philadelphia, 1848-1 


Howard Barclay French, president of the Samuel H. Fre: Company 
paint manufacturer, Philadelphia, died October 16, 1924 his sum. 
mer home in Radnor, Pa., of heart trouble from which h« id suffereg 
for more than a year. An injury received in an automoljile accident 
in May, 1924, is believed to have hastened his death. He was seventy- 
six years old. ; 

Mr. French was born in Salem, Ohio, September 3, 1845, the gon of 


Samuel H. and Angelina D. French. He was a direct descendant of 
Thomas French who, with several other members of the Society of 
Friends, settled in Burlington, N. J. in 1680. When he was a smal 
boy his parents moved to Philadelphia, and he was educated in Frienqg’ 
schools. He served a three years apprenticeship in the retail drug bysgj- 
ness with William B. Webb and later entered the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy by which he was graduated in 1871. He then became con. 
nected with his father’s firm, French, Richards & Co. 

In 1883 the paint manufacturing and drug departments of the firm 
were separated, and Mr. French and his brother, William A., joined their 
father and John L. Longstreth in forming Samuel H. French & Co, 
which succeeded to the paint manufacturing branch of the business. Fol- 
lowing the death of his father and brother and the retirement of Mr. 
Longstreth in 1901, Mr. French became the sole proprietor of the busi- 
ness. When the present corporation succeeded to the ownership in 1921 
he became its president. 

Mr. French leaves a long record of faithful performance of the duties 
of good citizenship. For nearly half a century he was a leader and organ- 
izer in all movements for civic betterment in his community. He took 
a great interest in national trade affairs and in 1896 served with dis- 
tinction as president of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 

In May, 1924, Mr. French was elected a life member of the Philadelphia 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of which he had been one of the founders 
in 1887. 

Mr. French always took a deep interest in the affairs of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and in 1900, twenty-nine years after his 
graduation, was elected president of the institution, having already 
served several terms as one of its vice-presidents. He continued as 
president of the College until 1921. 

Shortly after gaining his degree in pharmacy in 1871, Mr. French 
thought seriously of-giving up business for the medical profession and 
in 1879 attended lectures at Jefferson Medical College in addition to 
carrying on his work. 

Mr. French’s interests outside of his business were many and varied. 
He had been chairman of the joint committee of the Commercial Or- 
ganizations of Philadelphia, and in 1893 and 1894 was chairman of the 
committee to select the site for the United States mint. He served as 
delegate to the National Board of Trade and was appointed in 1896 as 
delegate to the Convention at Tampa, to devise coast defenses for 
the Gulf and South Atlantic harbors. He was a member of the 
advisory board and a trustee of the Commercial Museum, and a 
director of the Manufacturers’ Club and of the Franklin Institute. He 
was appointed a member and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Charities by Governor Tener. 

Mr. French was also a member of the following organizations: Com- 
mittee of Ninety-Five for Good City Government, Business Men’s Re- 
publican League, Civil Service Commission of Philadelphia, Business 
Men’s Committees of several Republican presidential campaigns, NeW 
Jersey Society of Pennsylvania, Ohio Society of Pennsylvania, Union 
League, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Colonial Society, Merion 
Cricket Club, Philadelphia Humane Society, Pen and Pencil Club, Trades’ 
League, Manufacturers’ Club, Southern Home for Destitute Children, 
Home Missionary Society, and Equitable Trust Company. 

In 1882, Mr. French married Miss Ida Colket, who died in January, 
1924. 











Chester A. Tousey 





Tousey Varnish Company, Chicago, 1852-1924. 





Chester Andrus Tousey, founder of the Tousey Varnish Company, 
Chicago, died October 23, 1924, at his home in Hinsdale, Ill. He was 
seventy-two years old. 

Mr. Tousey was born at Dundee, N. Y., June 4, 1852. His father, the 
Rev. Thomas E. Tousey, was a Methodist minister, and the family Tt 
sided in various western New York towns during the father’s pastorate. 
In the local schools of these towns the son received his early education. 

In 1883 Mr. Tousey went to Chicago and two years later founded the 
Tousey Varnish Company. October 1, 1924, he retired from business, 
disposing of his interest to employes of the firm. 

The deceased was a charter member of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of Chicago and a member of the Chicago Athletic Club. A widow and 
daughter survive. A son, Frank L. Tousey, died May 16, 1924. 



















Moses H. Hirshberg 
Hirshberg Paint Company, Baltimore. 1845-1924. 

Moses H. Hirshberg, for many years connected with the firm of Hirsh- 
berg, Hollander & Co., paint manufacturers and distributors, and after: 
ward with its successor, the Hirshberg Paint Company, Baltimore, died 
October 24, 1924, at his home after a relatively short illness. He was 
seventy-nine years old. , 

Born in Baltimore, July 7, 1845, Mr. Hirshberg entered his fathers 
paint store in 1860. He organized the paint manufacturing firm ° 
Hirshberg, Hollander & Co. in 1870. In 1918, he sold the business ( ° 
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Hirshbers Paint Company of which his son, Milton Hirshberg, is presi- 
dent. The original firm was a member of the Paint Manufacturers’ Club 
of Baltimore and the new firm continued the membership. 

mr. Hi! hberg had been interested in the paint industry all his life 


and while ue had not been active for twenty years prior to his death, he 
always too. a keen interest in the affairs of the industry. Beside Milton 
he is Surv ed by another son, Isador. 


Austin G. Brown 


Rubberset ‘ompany and Asahel Wheeler Company, 1867-1924 

Austin ‘ oodyear Brown, fifteen years New England representative of 
the Rubberset Company, with headquarters in Boston, and lately also 
treasurer «! the Asahel. Wheeler Company, wholesale paint dealers of 
poston, died November 3, 1924, in Phillips House, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospiial, Boston, where he had been for some weeks. He was 
fifty-seven years old and a native of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brown was with the Rubberset Company as a traveling man and 
d much of the United States before being appointed representative 
at Boston. He was well known to the paint, drug and hardware trade 
in the New England States. He was a former president of the New 
England Hardware Association and a member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and many other organizations. He was the Rubberset 
Company's representative in the Paint and Oil Club of New England. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow. 


Boston, 


visite 


Richard D. Robson 
Standard Varnish Company, Chicago. 1892-1924 

Richard D. Robson, president of the Standard Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago, died November 14, 1924, in Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, after 
ashort illness. He was thirty-two years old. 

Mr. Robson was born in Chicago in October, 1892. He attended the 
public schools and was graduated by the University High School. He 
then became a student at Amherst College, leaving there to take a busi- 
ness course at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1912 he became asso- 
ciated with his father, the late Oscar Rosenberg, in the Standard Varnish 
Company and Standard Copper Bell Company, and when these were con- 
solidated in May, 1918, he was made general sales manager for the 
standard Cooper-Bell Company. He became president of the companies 
upon the death of his father in 1918. 

Mr. Robson was a thirty-second degree Mason; a member of the 
Knights Templars; and of the Shrine. He also held membership in the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Chicago, the Standard Club and the 
Northmoor Country Club. A widow and daughter survive. 


Dr. Howard B. Felton 
Felton-Sibley & Co., Philadelphia. 1859-1924. 

Dr. Howard B. Felton, treasurer of Felton-Sibley & Co., paint and 
varnish manufacturers, Philadelphia, died December 7, 1924, following 
a paralytic stroke one week before. He had not been in good health 
fortwo years. Dr. Felton was sixty-five years old. 

Born in Philadelphia, July 2, 1859, the son of the late Samuel K. and 
Ana M. Felton. Dr. Felton, after going through the public schools 
of his native city, took a course in Lauderbach’s Academy. Subsequent 
to this he was graduated by the University of Pennsylvania in 1881 and 
from the veterinary school of the University of Pennsylvania in 1888. 
From the latter date to 1914 he was engaged in the practice of vet- 
erinary medicine. 

In 1914 Dr. Felton connected himself with Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., 
and acted as treasurer of the corporation until his death. In his younger 
years he was interested in the study of entomology and had a rare 
collection of butterflies and moths. His tastes also inclined toward the 
literary, and he was a voluminous reader on many subjects of the day. 
He was a member of St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, member of 
the alumni society of the University of Pennsylvania, and also a founder 
of the Wesley Foundation of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Felton is survived by his wife, two brothers and two sisters. 


Edward Stanley 


James H. Prince Paint Company, Boston. 1849-1924. 


Edward Stanley, president and general manager of the James H. 
Prince Paint Company, Boston, died suddenly December 10, 1924, at the 
home of his nephew, Chester C. Stanley, Portland, Me., where he was 
Visiting. He was seventy-five years old. 

Mr. Stanley was born in 1849 at Dixfield, Me. When he first went to 
Boston he Was connected with the Monitor Oil Stove Company. In 1889 
he entered the paint business with the company which he had headed 
since 1912. He was a member of the Paint and Oil Club of New England, 
Boston Paint and Oil Golf Club, the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston City Club, 
and other organizations. 


Mrs. Stanley, who was Miss Zueda Neuman of Dixfield, Me., died in 
1922, 


James EK, Campbell 


Columbus Paint Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 1843-1924. 


James E, Campbell, a director of the Columbus Paint Manufacturing 

Company, Columbus, Ohio, which with his son he organized in 1920, died 
December 17, 1924, at the age of eight-one years. 
Mr, Campbell was born July 7, 1843, at Middletown, Ohio. He served 
the United States Navy during the Civil War and after the war was 
‘dmitted to the bar in Ohio. He represented his district in Congress 
in 1882, 1884, and 1886 and was elected governor of Ohio in 1889. He 
Tetained his position as one of the leaders of the Democratic party in 
Ohio and Was an influential figure at national conventions. 

Mr. Campbell was one of the original directors and promoters of the 
ld Ohio Cities Gas Company, Columbus, which was merged with the 
Pure Qi] Company. 
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On account of his advanced age Mr. Campbell held no business con- 
nections at the time of his death except a directorship in the Columbus 
Paint Manufacturing Company. 


William O. Allison 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, New York. 1849-1924. 


William O. Allison, founder of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and 
its publisher for fifty-three years, died December 18, 1924, at his home 
in New York. He was seventy-six years old. 

Mr. Allison was born March 30, 1849, in Bergen County, New Jersey. 
At the age of seventeen years he secured a position as a market re- 
porter with the Financial Chronicle in New York, and later contributed 
to the market columns of the New York Tribune, New York Evening 
Post and Philadelphia North American. 

When he was twenty-two years old Mr. Allison decided to capitalize 
his talent and ability by establishing a weekly market publication of his 
own, and the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter was the result. In 1874 he 
established The Painters’ Magazine, and about ten years later bought 
The Druggists’ Circular, both monthlies, and successfully continued their 
publication as long as he lived. 

In addition to his publishing interests, Mr. Allison had many other 
connections. He was president of the National Reserve Bank in 1907 
and aided in the reorganization of the Donald Steamship Company which 
was later taken over by the Oriental Navigation Company. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Allison was vice-president of the Palisades Trust and 
Guaranty Company, Englewood, N. J., and a director of the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, and of the Lincoln Trust Company, Jersey 
City. 


Henry C. Lobeck 
Midway Varnish Company, St. Paul. 1859-1924. 


Henry C. Lobeck, president of the Midway Varnish Company, St. Paul, 
died December 18, 1924, at his home in Minneapolis, after a long illness. 
He was sixty-five years old. 

Born in Germany, November 25, 1859, Mr. Lobeck came to this coun- 
try with his parents in 1870. The family settled in Galena, Ill., but 
Mr. Lobeck went to Minnesota when eighteen years old and was a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis from 1900 to the time of his death. 

Mr. Lobeck was well known in the varnish trade of the Middle West 
and for thirteen years was connected with the Twin City Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Paul. In 1920 he, with W. H. Blakslee, I. J. Morgan and S. A. 
Lindgreen, organized the Midway Varnish Company, and was elected 
president. His company is a member of the Minneapolis-St. Paul Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. 

In 1882 Mr. Lobeck married Miss Evelyn Miles of Arkansaw, Wis., 
who survives. 

George C. Wuenker 
Charles Moser Paint Company, Cincinnati. 1863-1924. 

George C. Wuenker, treasurer of the Charles Moser Paint Company, 
Cincinnati, died December 24, 1924, at his home, 3019 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, after an illness of four weeks. He was sixty-one years old. 

Mr. Wuenker was born in Cincinnati in August, 1863, and became 
associated with the Charles Moser Paint Company shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Woodward High School in 1881. When the firm was in- 
corporated in 1893 he was elected treasurer. In 1907 he was in addi- 
tion made general manager and he held both these positions at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Wuenker was a member of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, 
Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce, and Cincinnati Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club. He served two terms as president of the latter organiza- 
tion. 

A daughter, Mrs. Helen W. Reemelin, of Avondale, Ohio, survives. 


Charles B. Beckwith 
Beckwith-Chandler Company, Newark, N. J. 1859-1925. 


Charles Barnes Beckwith, president of the Beckwith-Chandler Com- 
pany, varnish manufacturers, New York and Newark, N. J., died suddenly 
January 19, 1925, of heart disease in his apartment at the Hotel Wood- 
ward, New York. He was sixty-five years old. 

Mr. Beckwith was born November 10, 1859, at Baltimore, Md., but 
spent his boyhood in Zanesville, Ohio. Almost his first job was with 
Valentine & Co., varnish makers, Newark, N. J., and after a few years 
he was elected treasurer of the company. 

In 1892 he resigned from Valentine & Co., and with B. L. Chandler, 
a nephew of H. G. Valentine, organized the Beckwith-Chandler Company, 
for the manufacture of varnish, at Newark. Mr. Beckwith continued as 
active head of the corporation until his death. He took a great in- 
terest in the expansion of the company, which a year ago erected a large 
factory for the manufacture of pyroxylin lacquers. 

Mr. Beckwith was a member of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
New York, the Turf and Field Club, Lotus Club and Oakland Golf Club. 
His wife, Sarah Jane Devonshire, died in 1919. He left no children. 


Robert C. Harper 


Inland White Lead Company, Chicago. 1844-1925. 

Robert C. Harper, one of the founders and a former president of 
the Inland White Lead Company, died at his home in Chicago, January 
27, 1925. He was in his eighty-first year. 

Mr. Harper sold his interests in the Inland company to M. A. Rich- 
ardson about twenty years ago, and had not been active in business after 
that date. His son has been connected with the Chicago office of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company for the last fifteen years and is now one 
of its sales force. ; 

William Alonzo Jones 


American Linseed Company, New York. 1867-1925. 


William Alonzo Jones, secretary of the American Linseed Company, 
New York, died suddenly February 23, 1925, at his home in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. He was fifty-eight years old. 
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Born in 1867 in Midway, Ala., Mr. Jones lived for a time in Georgia, 
where he was employed as a telegrapher. He went to New York as a 
young man and for a time was with the old Standard Oil Company at 
26 Broadway. In 1903, shortly after the formation of the American Lin- 
seed Company, he was elected its secretary. For twenty-two years he 
served in this capacity; during the latter part of that period he was also 
the company’s credit manager. 

Mr. Jones was a member of the Masonic order. 
two daughters survive. 


His widow, son and 


Maurice J. Lowery 
Central Commercial Company, Chicago. 1868-1925. 

Maurice J. Lowery, vice-president of the Central Commercial Company, 
Chicago, died suddenly March 7, 1825, following an operation per- 
formed the previous day at the West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park, 
Ill. He was fifty-six years old. 

Mr. Lowery was born in Chicago, August 29, 1868. His first business 
connection was with Lowery & Linder, contractors and builders. He 
became associated with the Central Commercial Company, manufacturers 
and dealers in naval stores and mineral products, in 1908, his brother, 
F. C. Lowery, being the president of the organization. 

Mr. Lowery was interested in outdoor sports and was a member of 
the Oak Park Club, the Ridgemoor Country Club, the Edgewood Golf 
Club and several other organizations of a similar nature. His firm is 
a member of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Chicago. 

A widow, son and two daughters survive. 


George Kellogg 
Kelloggs & Miller, Amsterdam, N. Y. 1851-1925. 

George Kellogg, senior partner of Kelloggs & Miller, linseed oil crush- 
ers, Amsterdam, N. Y., died March 19, 1925, at the age of seventy-three 
years. 

Mr. Kellogg was born August 6, 1851, in Amsterdam, the son of John 
and Olive D. Kellogg. After receiving a liberal education he entered 
his father’s business and was admitted to the firm. 

Mr. Kellogg, besides his business activities, was a noted collector of 
old blue Staffordshire china. He lost an arm by a railroad accident in 
1879 and in January, 1924, had a leg amputated owing to a gangrenous 
affection resulting from hardening of the arteries. 

In spite of the demands of his business and his interest in his china 
collection, Mr. Kellogg found time to devote attention to the welfare of 
his city and took a prominent part in civic affairs. He was a member 
of the Board of Trade and the Antlers’ Club of Amsterdam and a non- 
resident member of the Mohawk Club of Schenectady, and his firm is 
a member of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York. 

On April 30, 1874, Mr. Kellogg married Susan, daughter of Cyrus 
B. and Emily Davis Chase. They-had two children, John, born Septem- 
ber 1, 1876, who is connected with Kelloggs & Miller, and Elizabeth Ann, 
born August 20, 1878, the wife of Stanley H. Swift, now residing in 
Amsterdam, both of whom survive. 


T. F. Washburn 
T. F. Washburn Company, Chicago. 1850-1925. 

T. F. Washburn, founder of the T. F. Washburn Company, varnishes, 
Chicago, died March 26, 1925, of pneumonia at his home in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, after an illness of a week. He was seventy- 
five years old. Of late years Mr. Washburn had given less attention 
to the business and had practically retired from active participation in 
the affairs of the concern that he founded nearly forty years ago. 

Mr. Washburn went to Chicago from Iowa in 1871 and began business 
in the hardware and furniture line. In the early eighties he established 
the T. F. Washburn Company which he conducted successfully and saw 
it grow with the advance of Western industries, the company’s specialty 
being industrial varnishes. 

Mr. Washburn was a member of the Chicago Athletic Association and 
the Ridgemoor Golf Club. His firm is a member of the Chicago Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. 

A widow and daughter, Mrs. Claude C. Smith, whose husband is asso- 
ciated with the Washburn company, survive. 


Frank A. P. Pehrson 
Morris Herrmann & Co., Inc., New York. 1888-1925. 

Frank A. P. Pehrson, treasurer of Morris Herrmann & Co., Inc., New 
York, died April 10, 1925, of heart disease at his home in Montclair, 
N. J. He was in his thirty-seventh year. 

Mr. Pehrson was born July 28, 1888, in Brooklyn. After completing 
his preliminary education he became a certified public accountant and 
in 1911 joined Morris Herrmann & Co. and later was elected treasurer 
of the corporation. Mr. Pehrson was married in 1915. His widow and 
a son, Frank A., Jr., survive. 


E. W. McNear 
Noyes Brothers & Cutler, St. Paul. 1860-1925. 

E. W. MeNear, head of the paint department of Noyes Brothers & 
Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., died May 2, 1925, at his home in St. Paul. He 
was sixty-five years old. 

Mr. MecNear had enjoyed good health until a. short time before his 
death, when he underwent an operation for stomach trouble. He was 
well known in paint trade circles and had been connected with his firm 
for more than thirty years. He was a charter member of and always 
actively interested in the welfare and activities of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 


Horace A. Irvin 
Irvin, Jewell & Vinson Company, Dayton, Ohio. 1855-1925. 


Horace A. Irvin, president of the Irvin, Jewell & Vinson Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, died suddenly May 13, 1925, just as he was thought to be 
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on the road to recovery from an attack of heart disease suffer: 


before. He was seventy years old. a —s 
Mr. Irvin was born February 17, 1885, at Morrow, Ohio, the son 
James B. and Ellen Monfort Irvin. After his graduation from Mian 
University, Oxford, Ohio, in 1873, he taught school for a short time an 
in the fall of 1873 went to Chicago where he was employed ag book 
keeper for Charles A. Gump & Co. In the spring of 1874 he returned 
to Dayton and entered the service of Lowe Brothers as as istant book 
keeper. He passed through various stages of employmen( as genera] 
bookkeeper, traveling salesman, special partner, and December 15, 1887 
became a general partner. On the incorporation of the company . 
1893, he was elected secretary. Mr. Irvin in 1900 left Lowe Brothers 
to organize the corporation which he headed at the time of his death 


The firm is a member of the Dayton Paint, Oil and Varnish Clyp 


Mr. Irvin was a thirty-third degree Mason, and was a trustee of Miami 
University. His widow and two daughters survive. 


Nelson D. Foster 
Standard Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 1885-1925. 

Nelson D. Foster, Cleveland district manager for the Standard Oil 
Company, died in the Charity Hospital, Cleveland, May 18, 1925, as the 
result of injuries received two days before. While Mr. Foster was driy. 
ing his automobile during a severe wind and thunder storm the car 
was struck by a falling tree, a branch of which pierced his chest. Mrs 
Foster and an aunt, Mrs. L. J. Hammond, who were riding with him 
were uninjured. He was forty years old. 

Mr. Foster was born in Cleveland in 1885, the son of William 
Foster, first vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. He 
was educated in the Cleveland public schools and after graduating from 
Central High School started to work for the Standard Oil Company as 
a laborer. 

Mr. Foster was also secretary of the Interstate Industrial Alcohol Com. 
pany, Cleveland. He was an enthusiastic member of the Cleveland Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club and had been chairman of the entertainment com. 
mittee for the past two years. He was also a member of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association convention entertainment committee. 

Besides his widow the deceased is survived by a son. 


Owsley Sanders 
1874-1925. 

Owsley Sanders, president of the Sanders Brothers Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., died June 13, 1925, in a Richmond Hospital after an illness 
of two weeks with pneumonia. He was fifty-one years old. 

Mr. Sanders was born April 26, 1874, at Shelbyville, Ky., the son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Sanders. He was connected for some years 
with the Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Louisville. In 1901 he moved to 
Richmond and founded the firm which he headed until his death. After 
a few years he purchased the interest of his two brothers, Stuart and 
Adair H. Sanders. The firm is a member of the Richmond Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club. 

Mr. Sanders and Miss Emma Lorraine were married in 1900. 
survives with three daughters and three sons. 


Sanders Brothers Company, Richmond, Va. 


She 


Lyford A. Merrow 

New England Oil, Paint and Varnish Company, Boston. 1865-1925. 

Lyford A. Merrow, president of the Underhay Oil Company, and long 
the head of the New England Oil, Paint and Varnish Company, which 
he founded, died July 4, 1925, at his summer home, Center Ossipee, N. H. 
He was sixty years old. 

Mr. Merrow was born August 8, 1865, at Ossipee, the son of Daniel 
and Maria Elizabeth Brewster Merrow. He was educated in the town 
schools and at the Institute, New Hampton, N. H. He then went to 
Boston, where he entered the wholesale oil trade, and his business life 
centered in that city. He served New Hampshire as trustee of various 
State institutions, and was a member of the executive council of Gov- 
ernor Henry B. Quinby, and was on the staff of Governor Charles A. 
Busiel. He was also a treasurer of Boston University and represented his 
firm in the Paint and Oil Club of New England. 

A widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Rena McLauthlin Merrow, and a son, Parker 
McLauthlin Merrow, survive. 


Miss T. Nellie Fleming 


Dean & Barry Company, Columbus, Ohio. 1877-1925. 


Miss T. Nellie Fleming, treasurer of the Dean & Barry Company, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, died in Mt. Carmel Hospital, that city, July 16, 1925, fol- 
lowing an operation for goitre. She was forty-eight years old. 

Miss Fleming was one of the few women executives in the paint mal- 
ufacturing business. For thirteen years she was with the Marietta 
Paint & Color Company and since September, 1923, had been treasurer 
of the Dean & Barry Company. She was a member of the Altrusa Club 
and Arlington Country Club and for several years had been prominent 
in golf circles in Columbus. 

Surviving are five brothers and two sisters, Wilbur and Edward é 
Columbus, Howard of Marion, Harry of Tonawanda, N. Y., Carl of Mil 
waukee, and Mrs. Sophie Metal and Mrs. Ben Moore of Columbus. 


John M. Peters 

National Lead Company, New York. 

John Miller Peters, who before his partial retirement f 

business in 1922, was assistant manager of the Atlantic branch of the 

National Lead Company, and who was a former president of the Paiat, 

Oil and Varnish Club of New York and of the National Paint, oil and 

Varnish Association, died July 21, 1925, at the home of a daughter i 
South Egremont, Mass. He was seventy-five years old. 
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mr. Peters was born June 1, 1850, at Darien, near Buffalo, N. Y. After 

nishing school he engaged in various lines of work and in 1870 took 
market reporting, a vocation for which he was well adapted. 

n 1879 Mr. Peters became managing editor of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter and in this position he made a wide circle of acquaintances 
.. the drug and chemical trades and through this acquaintance he be- 
. e treasurer of Seabury & Johnson in 1885. In 1892 he. purchased 
i terest in the Fraser Tablet Company, but this connection resulted un- 
esorily and four years later he returned to his old position on 
eT eeaacter. He retained his unusual ability in journalistic work as long 
pio lived, and one of his latest activities was in the preparation of an 
sistorical brochure issued by the National Lead Company to commemorate 

centenary of the establishment of its business. 

oo peters had a great fondness for commercial activities. This led 
= a 1898 to go with William J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., as manager of 
he white lead department which that company had just opened. He 
ained that position until December, 1911, when he went with the 
ieee! Lead Company, which later absorbed the Matheson company, as 
jstant manager of its Atlantic branch. Late in June, 1922, Mr. Peters’s 
ca became impaired to an extent which necessitated his taking a rest. 
He therefore tendered his resignation of the managerial position with 
the National Lead Company, but was dissuaded by Edward J. Cornish, 
president of the company, and by R. P. Rowe, manager of the branch, 
and the directors, and accepted a year’s leave of absence with full pay. 
Later, as he found it impossible to devote himself fully to the work of 
nis position, he retired from active service, but continued up to the 
eof his death to perform the less arduous of his duties along with cer- 


fi 


him in 


tim 
tain special tasks. bao 

Mr. Peters throughout his business life took an active interest in trade 
association affairs. In 1902 he was elected president of the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club of New York and two years later was elected president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. bial - 

Mr. Peters and Miss Mary E. Whitney, Brooklyn, were married in 1877. 
Mrs. Peters died in 1907. Surviving Mr. Peters are three daughters, 
Mrs. Harry B. Mitchell, Brooklyn; Mrs. Carolyn W. Griswold, South 
Egremont, Mass.; and Mrs. Alfred Murphy, Englewood, N. de 


Stephen Benjamin Pickett 


McMurtry Manufacturing Company, Denver. 1877-1925. 


Stephen Benjamin Pickett, secretary of the McMurtry Manufacturing 
Company, Denver, died July 31, 1925, at Sedalia, Col., at the age of forty- 
eight years. 

Mr. Pickett was born January 1, 1877, at Toledo, Ohio. After receiving 
his law degree from Notre Dame du Lac in 1899, he went to Denver and 
took an office position with the McMurtry Manufacturing Company. He 
was put on the road later and in 1917 was elected assistant secretary. 
In 1920 he was made secretary. 

Mr. Pickett was a former president of the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
(lub of Colorado and was elected its treasurer last year. He was his 
frm’s representative in the club. 


President Peters:—We now proceed to mendous task it is to ask anyone in our 


the synopsis of committee activities for 
the year. In this connection I would 


like to say that in these reports which 
uw committees have prepared for you 
isan encyclopedia of information and a 
catalog of the principal activities of your 
various committees during the past year. 


industry to take all of these committee 
reports, thoroughly familiarize himself 
with them in order to present to you an 
intelligent synopsis. 

Mr. Wessels has worked night and 
day on this proposition and has prepared 
such a brief. We are all greatly in- 
debted to him for the splendid work that 


he has done in this connection, and we 
the intention to read all of these reports will now hear from Mr. Wessels with 
you at this time. Last year the plan this synopsis. ; 

{ briefing or synopsizing these reports We would like a full and free discus- 
was-started in the interest of conserving sion from the floor in connection with 
your time, Mr. Caspar at that time pre- these reports, and after Mr. Wessels com- 
jared such a synopsis, and this year that pletes a report it will be open for your 


These are vitally important. It is not 


wrk has been done for bus by Mr. Wes- discussion and action at that time. Mr. 
ws, You have no idea what a tre- Wessels. 

Synopsis of Committee Reports 
R. 8. Wessels: —When I was requested The full report of the committee was 


ty our president to undertake this work as follows: 


‘responded “Yes” because he had asked 
m. It has been very compensating. I 
ave read all of the reports a number 
‘limes. I have studied them. It has 
sven me personally a greater insight 
ito the workings of our wonderful in- 
lusty than I have ever had before, and 
‘tan tell you frankly that these reports 
stould be studied to obtain the full bene- 
it that the various gentlemen who worked 
a them intended to give you. 

If it is agreeable I, at the end of each 
‘port, will pause and in the event of 
chairman of that committee desiring 
» add anything to what I have brought 
i it will afford the chance, as well as 
ty discussion, 


Arbitration 


_ N. B. Gregg, Chairman 
The committee report no cases sub- 
my ering the year, thus indicating a 
The pommeseg condition among members. 
argely me ascribe this condition 
through cy the confidences established 
th influenes associational work and to 
t the °3 of the code of ethics adopted 
ommend convention. The committee 
‘ation ¢o; the continuance of an arbi- 
ourse mumittee to provide a court of 
sib, Within the industry in event of 
and trade disputes 


= differences 


Preei 

rome ent Peters :—Is Mr. Gregg in the 

‘ Tecommeng report, gentlemen, contains 

ane in co ation. What is your pleas- 
Mr Pemection with it? 
he mtheld -—I move it be adopted. 

Otion was seconded and car- 





| 
red) 


R. S. Wessels 


Presented Summary of Reports 


Report of Committee on Arbitration 
ow Committee on ARBITRATION respectfully reports that it has 
a cases submitted to it during the past year which would indicate 
Very amicable and healthy condition exists amongst our members. 


had 
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This condition we believe is largely due to the contacts and confidences 
established through our Associational work. 


In our opinion another factor entering into the prevailing satisfactory 
state of affairs is the CODE OF ETHICS adopted at our 1923 Convention 
which has impressed our members with the importance of applying the 
Golden Rule in business—a highly desirable and good rule for us all. 

We recommend the centinuance of an Arbitration Committee as ex- 
perience has proven the wisdom of such a court of recourse within the 
industry in case occasional differences and trade disputes arise. 


Chamber of Commerce U. S. A. 
Leonard T. Beale, National Councillor 

Your committee attended the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, Washington, 
a. May 20 to 22, 1925; convention 
held in the building recently 
pleted. In this new home excellent facili- 
ties are provided for business organiza- 
tions and their members which will un- 
doubtedly make it a centre where those 
Visiting Washington may confer with 
each other and with government officials. 
The registration at this meeting was 
approximately two thousand and three 
days were devoted to general and group 
sessions with discussions on the European 
situation, American business 
commercial treaty policy, the merchant 
marine, the Federal Trade Commission 
Congress and the American public, and 
agriculture. 

ge committee report a very successful 
anc 


new com- 


conditions, 


well-managed convention and they 
lee, more strongiy than ever that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce is 


accomplishing a great work for American 
business generally and prophecy a_ help- 
ful future not only to the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association but to any 
members who wish to avail themselves of 
the many types of service which the 
Chamber stands ready to provide. 

President Peters:—You have heard th: 
report of the chamber of commerce com- 
mittee, There are no recommendations 
in it. It is for your information. Th« 
action of the board was favorable and 
passed it to you for your favorable ac- 
tion. What is your pleasure? 





Mr. Felton:—I move its aaoption. 
E: 1 Beale (The motion was seconded and car- 
. . ried.) 
National Councillor The full report of the committee was 


Chamber of Commerce U. S. A. 


as follows: 


Report of Committee on Chamber of Commerce, 
U.S. A. 


Committee attended the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held in Washington, D. C., 


May 20, 21, 22, 1925, the outstanding features of which are briefly out- 
lined below: 


Your 


The Convention was held in the new building, the erection of which 
has but recently been completed. In this new home for the National 
Chamber, excellent facilities are provided for business organizations and 
their members which will undoubtedly make it a center, where those 
visiting Washington may confer with each other, and with the Govern- 
ment officials. The building was formally dedicated on May 20, 1925, 
as part of the program of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. The invoca- 
tion at the dedication ceremonies was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, and addresses were delivered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, Hon. Charles Nagle, formerly Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, former President of 
the Chamber and Richard F. Grant, then President. 

The registration at the meeting was two thousand, approximately. 
The addresses and discussions centered around the general subjects :— 
The European Situation, American Business Conditions, Commercial 
Treaty Policy, The Merchant Marine, The Federal Trade Commission, 
Congress and the American Public, and Agriculture. The three days 
were given over to general and group sessions at which discussions 
revolved around these subjects. 

Notable among the speakers on the Program for the various sessions 
of the meeting were the Secretary of Commerce; Honorable W. E. 
Humphrey, Federal Trade Commissioner; the Secretary of Agriculture; 
Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, President, Emergency Fleet Corporation; 
Mr. John Willys, President, Willys-Overland Company; Mr. John H. 
Fahey, former President of the National Chamber and now American 
Member of the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Pierre Jay, Chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and others. 

From this meeting came declarations favoring, among other things, 
adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice submission of a referendum to the Chamber’s membership on the 
report of the Chamber’s Committee on foreign affairs regarding the 
Commercial Treaty Policy of the United States; retention of the alien 
property fund in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Berlin 
until Germany shall have made suitable provision for the satisfaction 
of all American claims; increases in salaries of federal judges so as to 
insure the services of capable lawyers and further the expeditious and 
economical administration of justice in the federal courts; approval of 
the recent action of the Federal Trade in adopting new rules of pro- 
cedure; amendment to the Transportation Act to embrace motor common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce and other declarations dealing 
with government interference with business, speculation in foodstuffs, 
York-Antwerp Rules 1924, coastwise Iaws, forest highways, waterways 
and national parks. 

Seventeen vacancies on the Board of Directors were filled at this 
meeting. The new Board met and unanimously elected as President 
of the Chamber, Mr. John W. O’Leary, Vice-President, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. The Board followed a new procedure in 
naming honorary vice presidents using the policy of electing men to 
the position in recognition of unusual service of national or international 
character, on behalf of the United States and limiting the term of 








service to one year without reelection. The Honorary Vice Presidents 
so elected were Mr. Owen D. Young of New York, Mr. Henry M. Robin- 
son of Los Angeles and Mr. Roland W. Boyden of Boston. 

After attending this very successful and well managed convention, 
your Committee feels more than ever that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is doing a great work for American business generally, and 
will undoubtedly in the future, be most helpful not only to the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, but to any of our members who may 
wish to avail themselves of the many types of service which the Chamber 
stands ready to provide. 


i : In cities where there are paint clubs 
Credits and Collections and no interchange bureau there have 
H. W. Caton, Chairman been formed trade groups operating in 


j edit : . -onjunction with local credit men’s asso- 
It is the opinion of the credit and col- ConJjune a note Bicgys 
lections enaalalnhee after a survey that ciations, thus giving smaller gare = 
business condit ons are fundamentally rr ; to operate efficiently on a 
: "a aad ean ae spendable basis 
s y ollections reasonably good ependa a. ‘ 
a teare ‘aca : They cousbier It is the opinion of your committee that 
the efforts of our industry helpful in the the facts are sufficiently conclusive to 
education of the merchant tiade as evi- warrant their endorsement of the activi- 
denced by move profit-taking stores. The ties of the National Association of Credit 
} ’ oa Men. 


committee state that they acted on the 3 
resolution adopted at the 1924 convention Your committee therefore presents the 
which now follows :— following preamble and sepa: i 

rea: . - momeeiatio . , . Whereas, our membership is largely inter- 
jpResolved: ‘That the association instruct Its ested in the work of the interchange bureau 
of members of our association who are mem- of the national association, as indicated by this 
bers in the National Association of Credit committee's report, and ; 
Men: that they also be instructed to ascertain Whereas, membership in the National ssocia- 
the number who are members of Interchange tion of Credit Men carried with it facilities 
Bureaus of the National Association of Credit and opportunities for co-vperation, education 
Men and that they present this information at and prosecution, and 


the next convention for a more definite and « — Whereas, any effort to establish a duplicate 

clearer understanding cf this problem. bureau in competition would be costly and 
In accordance with this resolution the inefficient, and 

committee present the following as cover- Whereas, membership in the National Asso- 

ing their survey: ciation of Credic Men carries with it oppor- 


tunities for the prosecution of fraudulent debt- 
ors and the elevating of credit office practices 
through various meetings, literature, lectures, 
etc., be it therefore 

Resolved: That we encourage membership in 
the National Association of Credit Men in their 


Not less than 511 members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
are members of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

Over 275 of these members are also 





members of the interchange bureaus con- interchange bureaus so that the existing or- 
ducted hy local associations of credit ganization may become stronger and their work 
men, being 54 percent. ‘ ‘ still more effective; and 
They are efficiently organized in 140 Resolved: That the incoming committee, with 
cities, all local associations of the Na- ine aid of the secretary be instructed to gather 
tional Association of Credit Men. and assemble the printed literature of the 
In seventy-three ef these cities there National Association of Credit Men bearing 
are already organized and operating ef- on this subject so that it will be available 
fectively interchange bureaus which deal to all our members 
out credit information scientifically by President Peters:—That report and the 
tapping the source of credit information. resolution contained therein was approved 


In every city where there is a paint by the board of directors. What is your 
club one can find a local credit men’s pleasure in connection with it? 


association, and in most of the Cities (Upon motion duly made and seconded 
they have the machinery for collecting it was voted that it be adopted.) 

and disseminating credit information at The full report of the committee was 
a very nominal cost. as follows :— 


Report of Committee on Credits and Collection 


Your committee has made a survey of business conditions and can 
report that business is fundamentally sound, collections reasonably good 
and business failures decreasing. 

The paint and varnish industry has been particularly fortunate in its 
efforts to educate the merchant trade. As a result there are more profit 
making stores and fewer failures. At least the records very plainly 
reveal this very happy condition. 

The practice of assisting debtors to profit-making levels, through 
advice and counsel given to customers in portions that they can easily 
absorb, has helped materially to lighten the load of the business man 
who would otherwise likely suffer business reverses. 

Your committee has acted on the following Resolution which was 
adopted at the last Convention of the Association in Atlantic City: 

“Resolved that the association instruct its incoming com- 
mittee to get the actual number of members of our association 
who are members in the National Association of Credit Men; 
that they also be instructed to ascertain the number who are 
members of Interchange Bureaus of the National Association 
of Credit Men and that they present this information at the 
next convention for a more definite and a clearer understand- 
ing of this problem.” 


We now present our survey for the consideration of the membership. 

Not less than 511 members of the National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association are members of the National Association of Credit Men. 

Over 275 of these members are also members of the Interchange 
Bureaus conducted by local associations of credit men—being 54 per cent. 

They are efficiently organized in 140 cities, all local associations of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

In 60 of these cities there are already organized and operating 
effectively Interchange Bureaus which deal out credit information 
scientifically by tapping the source of credit information. 

In every city where there is a paint club one can find a local credit 
men’s association, and in most of the cities they have the machinery for 
collecting and disseminating credit information at a very nominal cost. 

In cities where there are paint clubs and no Interchange Bureau 
there have been formed trade groups operating in conjunction with 
local credit men’s associations, thus giving smaller bodies an opportunity 
to operate efficiently on a dependable basis. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the facts are sufficiently con- 
clusive to warrant their endorsement of the activities of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Your committee therefore presents the following Preamble and Reso- 
lution: 


WHEREAS, Our membership is largely interested in the work 
of the Interchange Bureau of the National Association, as 
indicated by this committee’s report, and 

WHEREAS, Membership in the National Association of Credit 
Men carries with it facilities and opportunities for cooperation, 
education and prosecution, and 

WHEREAS, Any effort to establish a duplicate bureau in 
competition would be costly and inefficient, and 

WHEREAS, Membership in the National Association of Credit 
Men carries with it opportunities for the prosecution of fraud- 
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ulent debtors and the elevating of credit office practices through 
various meetings, literature, lectures, etc., be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That we encourage membership in the National 
Association of Credit Men in their Interchange Bureaus go that 
the existing organization may become stronger, and their work 
still more effective. 

THAT the incoming committee, with the aid of the Secre. 
tary be instructed to gather and assemble the printed literature 
of the National Association of Credit Men bearing on this subject 
so that it will be available to all our members. 


Export and Foreign Trade Develop- ©xPort and foreign trade. As Dootop 
ment is on the program for a special 
“ Eye on this subject your Synopsis ¢ “= 
i aximilian Toch, Chairman will not present a summary omin 
_This is a very interesting report par- The full report of ok 
ticularly to our members interested in iuhoees oo ommittée yw, 


Report of Committee on Export and Foreign Tra 
Development 


To give you a long list of figures showing how much paint mater 
was exported in 1924 as compared with 1923, and then to tell ao 
there has been a substantial increase and then to £0 on to rath . 
figures for the six months from January to June 1925, and stil] as ; 
increase, and pat ourselves on the back and tell ourselves what a 
derful country this is when it comes to export of paint means ab: ha 
nothing. A careful analysis of the shipments of paint and aun 
that have been exported, shows that this country is not even . ae 
the bucket as compared with England, and the Statistics om 
made up of materials which are used for the manufacture 
varnish, rather than for the finished material. 

The largest items that the United States export are carbon black 
lamp black, which are used by foreign countries for printing ink “ 
Oxide, white lead and other raw materials go to make up a ver : 
stantial amount and when it comes to paste paints, enamels, ‘sian 
paints and varnishes, the figures do not begin to compare with the = 
of raw paint materials exported. bs 

The type of paints used in the Far East where the manufacturers 
the United States have as yet made little inroads, are paste Paints : 
up in 28 and 56 pound iron drums and consist largely of what one ue 
term “colored putty.”’ In China this grade of material is an actual = 
Whiting is kneaded by hand just like dough, and 10% Chrome Gre 
Prussian Blue, Chrome Yellow or a mixture of these tints vuln 
until the material is stiff enough to stand by itself. This is ground i. 
in a roller mill, packed in drums and the Orientals have been accustome 
to use paints of this type for centuries. So little education has been dis 
seminated throughout the Far East that most of the painting of house 
and woodwork of every description is done by dipping a handful of sil 
waste in this paint, after it has been reduced with a drying oil, and rub 
bing it on the surface. American mixed paints are sparsely used ex 
cepting where American engineers specify them and then only in th 
Occidental settlements. 

The English make paints of the same character but of somewhat bet 
ter composition. They usually add 10% of Paraffine Oil to prevent th 
paint from getting hard in the package. The fact that this retards th 
drying, plays little or no role; it eventually dries after a time, and the 
complaints are rare. 

American paste paints and American mixed paints are of sucha quality 
that their price prevents their sale, and it is a mooted question whether 
we should establish a campaign of education to acquaint the Orientals 
with our better materials or whether we should make paints that they 
want. 


In the Philippines, paints are sold by the hardware dealers and the 
Filipinos do not control commerce, but it is in the hands entirely of the 
Chinese. Some American paint is used in the Philippines but very little. 

English paint concerns carry large stocks in the Orient. This is par- 
ticularly true of the manufacturers of heavy chemicals, German and 
inglish dyes and colors can be delivered out of stock, but when it comes 
to selling American paint, it takes over three months to deliver it. It 
is obvious what a poor chance we have of increasing our export trade in 
the Far East. 

It is generally accepted by Americans that the Philippines are a ter- 
ritory of the United States, but to anyone who has visited these Islands, 
it is quite obvious that all the Americans have to do with the Philippines 
is to spend large sums of money for their improvement and education 
without getting any benefits whatever. The Filipinos are purely Spanish. 
They have their own laws, their own Constitution, their own money 
and their own tariff, and with the exception of certain reciprocal rights, 
they have nothing whatever to do with the Constitution of the United 
States, as is evidenced by the fact that breweries and distilleries work 
full force, as if, and correctly so, they were not part of the United States 


are large 
of paint ay 


The march of progress in paint manufacture in the United States is 
very rapid. Three years ago lacquers were practically unknown and 
today thousands of gallons are produced, all of which replace paint and 
varnish. One of the reasons for the progress of this material is the 
enormous saving of time, and it is quite possible and probable, that within 
the next few years a man will be able to take his automobile to 4 paint 
shop before noon, and call for it completely lacquered and finished after 
lunch. 


Our customers in the Orient will never know of this unle 
stitute a campaign of education and the man who travels with 4 sample 
sprayer will be the first to sell lacquers to the outlying countries, 
he may be able to convince them that any time saved them is a gre 
factor. 

How rapidly improvements progress is shown by the fac 
the next two or three years there will probably be a million hous 
who will make their own ice, and then the slogan ‘“‘How would you 
to be the iceman?” will be a swan song instead of a joke. 

It behooves us if we want to increase our export trade in 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


ajlied materials, to educate the foreigners in the use of good mixed 
paints and to instruct them in the newer materials which are bound to 


replace paint. 


One drawback concerning our export business, has been 


the lack of our ability to extend credits owing to the absence of proper 


panking facilities. 


If any member of this organization received a paint 


order from the Strait Settlements, he would not demand cash on receipt 
of goods, but would demand a Banker’s credit in New York. The English 
and Germans have the advantage of us in so far that their banking houses 
have branches in the Orient and their managers are familiar with the 


credit of the local consumer and 


the Europeans outstrip us in their foreign trade. 
o financial connections with the outlying countries, but there is 


or 2 


it is on their recommendation that 
We have as yet little 


hope that we will eventually have them, and when institutions like the 
guaranty Trust Company and the National City Bank shall have estab- 


lis 


hed many branches in South America and in the Far East, we will 


pe able to handle our credits and we will be able to do a greater busi- 


ness than we have done up to now. 


It might be opportune to quote that for 1924 over fourteen million 
Dollars worth of pigments, paints and varnishes were exported, of which 


six and a half million consisted of paints and varnishes. 


The rest of 


the materials were mineral earth pigments, zinc oxide, lithopone, bone 
plack, carbon black, lamp black, red lead, litharge, white lead and other 


chemical pigments. 


For the first six months of 1925 the amount was increased to eight 


million six hundred thousand dollars. 


Again carbon black and lamp 


plack played a considerable role and paints and varnishes amounted to 


a trifle over four million dollars. 


It has been stated, although we know of no absolute check on the 
subject, that the total turnover of the Paint and Varnish industry of 


the United States is approximately six hundred million dollars. 


There- 


fore, the amount of our exports are considerably under 1% and the sum 
total of all the paint materials not over 2%. Even if these figures are 
approximate and the amount involved is somewhat more, there is no 
reason Why it should not be increased because we have the whole of 
South America and now with the excellent freight conveniences, like 
the Dollar Line, we have bi-monthly fast steamers which go direct to 


the Far East. 
before their westward trip. 


Manufacturers 


W. H. Crawford, General Chairman 
At the request of the chairman your 
synopsis committee presents the following 
introductory verbatim: 

Acting under the mandate contained in 
amended article 6 of the by-laws, and by the 
direction of your executive committee, this, the 
frst manufacturers’ committee submits the 


following group reports covering alcohol, 
brushes, colors (earth), colors (chemical), con- 
tainers, lead, linseed oil, lithopone, naval 


stores (gum), naval stores (wood), paint, shel- 
lac, varnish, and zinc. 





including 
doubts as to 


For many years, trade associations, 
experiened grave 


have 


this one, 





W. H. Crawford 


_. Chairman 
Committee on Manufactures 


=. if any, activity they might lawfully 
ae the collection and dissemination of 
for this relating to their products. Happily 
ao Temanlttoc, the United States Supreme 
ia a eee down decisions on June 1, 1925, 
facturin eee, vs. the Maple Flooring Manu- 
The Croce. Ssociation and United States vs. 
lation” The Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
a trade ansc ese decisions declared it lawful for 
and disserr clation *‘to openly and fairly gather 
its me: nabe certain trade statistics among 

mbers. These cases establish a principle 


whi ; ; , 

a Seemingly, vitally affects the law of 

tain eomPetition, Likewise, they clarify 
egal questions, the non-solution of 


cman, certainly hindered the development 
danger in meeciations. There is an outstanding 
ability that ; decisions themselves in the pos- 
em never interpretations may be placed upon 

Your a prsoded by the court. ; 

7 th om ttee, therefore, in the preparation 
mination of th and the gathering and dis- 
have Se the statistics contained therein, 
: stly attempted to do what seemingly 


Was intend, ; E . 
Telerreg gh 2 _ court, in the two decisions 


of 


R ly , 
aay datelly. it has been impossible to secure 
Moditieg rering certain of the group com- 


t the extent that statistical dat: 
Nas s é tatistical data 
tenant, Available, Sousa deeeae de deme 
complete as Sovernment, the information is 
She spirit ; we here especially commend the 
itte by the Ho meration rendered your com- 
of the Cena fon. William M. Steuart, Director 
Stead of m9 at Department of Commerce. In- 
Weal burea, empting to create a private statis- 
Varnish io within the National Paint, Oil and 
certain gromeclation, mindful of the fact that 
principle” have not yet fully subscribed to 

pie of cooperative effort by giving 


freely 
'Y of : 7 
data relating to their individual busi- 


They start from New York and touch the California ports 


ness, in order that it might be merged with 
like and similar data for the good of all, your 
commttee urges that the incoming chairman 
be directed, by and under the direction of the 
executive committee, to establish closer rela- 
tions than were possible between June and 
September this year with the several agencies 
of the government to the end that said 
agencies of the government will be able to 
collect and disseminate through the manufac- 
turers’ committee of this association, such data 
as may be required by each group as statistical 
information. 

We recommend your careful reading of each 
report prepared by the efficient leaders in their 
respective groups. 

Wilmer H. Crawford, 
General Chairman, 


Alcohol 
H. S. Chatfield, Chairman 


very active chairman has con- 
tinued his excellent work and informs 
us that at the last session of Congress 
through the efforts of the Alcohol Trades 
Advisory Committee and with the help 
of some of the Senators, the Cramton 
Lill was beaten and that there are no 
indications up to the time of writing 
the report of the introduction of any bills 
of a similar nature. The chairman does 
not anticipate a general or artificial 
searcity of alcohol at any time as in 
most cases the smaller producers of in- 
dustrial alcohol are not in a position to 
store finished product and it must be 
marketed reasonably soon after produc- 
tion. The chairman is grateful to the 
many concerns, members of this associa- 
tion, for their prompt response to his 
requests for letters and telegrams to the 
various Senators and Congressmen from 
the different districts which protests ar- 
rived at an opportune time and were ef- 
fective in defeating the Cramton bill. 


Our 





H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman 
Committee on Alcohol 


President Peters :—Mr. Chatfield, would 
you as chairman of that group, like to 
say something? 

Mr. Chatfield:—That report was writ- 
ten some thirty days ago. Changes have 
been taking place owing to the new method 
of distribution and the changing of the 


zones from State lines to districts. Since I 
have arrived here I have received a letter 
from our attorney in Washington which 
quite alters the whole sense of that report. 

It seems to me that they are either 
going to reintroduce a bill similar to the 
Cramton bill or else we will have to fight 


the Ernst-Wood bill which we fought so 
hard a few years ago. If that is the 
case our fight will have to begin all over 
again. 

I still think we will win because for- 
tunately General Andrews—and I have 
his personal statement for it—is deeply 
interested in industrial alcohol for the 
arts and sciences. He does view it in an 
entirely different light from any of the 


people who have been either attempting 
to draft the laws or attempting to entorce 
them. 

Mr. Andrews’s 
that if there is any possible 
the prohibition forces can be persuaded 
or controlled to’ remove the present diffi- 
culties for industrial alcohol he will use 
every possible effort. ° 

I shall be in Washington within the 
next ten days and probab.v will him, 
but if at the opening of Congress we 
are to face a new bill, putting industrial 
alcohol info a separate bureau, anser- 
able only to the President, removing it 
from the experienced men in the internal 
revenue bureau, I can only repeat what 
our very experienced lawyer says down 
there, “God help the alcohol using trade” 
—but I hope it won’t happen. 

President Peters:—Thank you’ very 
much, Mr. Chatfield. You have heard the 
report of the alcohol committee. What is 
your pleasure? 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was voted that it be adopted.) 


Brushes 
H. H. Hill, Chairman 


Conditions in the brush industry owing 
to reduced volume of purchases have 
been somewhat unsatisfactory during the 
past year. At the time this report is 
written, however, there are strong indi- 
eations of increased demand and a prob- 
ability of a fair to large volume of busi- 
ness during the coming winter and 
spring. 

In general, the story of brushes is the 
story of bristles. During the period fol- 


assurance is 
way that 


personal 


see 


lowing the last convention, bristles of 
all kinds, in spite of moderate demand, 


remained on what was a fairly high level 
until the early part of April when there 
were sharp declines in prices of Chinese 
bristles. At these new low prices a con- 
siderable portion of the Chinese bristles 
crop for 1925 was sold. 

During the early summer it became 
clear that the Chinese dressers were un- 
willing to market their entire crop on 


the low basis and a strengthening tend- 
ency has been manifested until now— 
the middle of August—quotations from 
China indicate a return to prices closelv 
approaching the higher level of last 
season. During September there was a 
recession in prices until now the future 


trend of Chinese bristle prices is beycnd 
the power of your committee to prophesy. 
Brushes during the present selling season 
are being sold on a highly competitive 
basis. It is at present a buyers market. 

A movement looking towards the de- 
sirable simplification of brush styles 
and sizes is greatly to be commended 
but the detailed recommendations so far 
arrived at do not meet with the com- 
plete approval of brush manufacturers. 

No statistics are available on brushes 
as to production and _ stocks. 

President Peters:—You have heard the 
report of the brush group. What is your 
pleasure? 

(A motion was made and seconded that 
it be adopted.) 

President Peters:—Is there any dis- 
cussion? 


Brush Simplification Program 


Coon:—In view of the 
the chairman’s re- 


John Henry 
statements made in 
port, which I feel might be misleading 
to the members of this association, I 
would like to acquaint the members of the 
convention with just exactly what the 
intent is and what will be the result of 
the adoption of that report. 


At the solicitation of the Secretary of 
Commerce, through his simplification bu- 
reau, the brush manufacturers of this 
country were invited to confer with him 
in an attempt to bring about a simplifica- 
tion and the elimination of needless sizes, 
kinds, and classes of brushes in about the 
same way in which that simplification has 
been carried on by the other industries, 
the paint industry included, as you well 
know. 


The members of the Brush Manufac- 
turers Association, which means a large 
percentage of the manufacturers, met 
with the officials of Mr. Hoover's or- 
ganization, Major Foote specifically, and 
discussed ways and means of bringing 
about a simplification in brushes. 

At the very beginning of the discussion 
the secretary's office was given to under- 
stand that a simplification in the brush 
manufacturing business could not be car- 
ried on to the extent that it has been 
in many industries because of the pecunar 
limitations put upon it by our raw ma- 
terials, and it was explained to him that 
about all that could be accomplished or 
might be hoped for would be the elimina- 
tion of numbers and numbers of sizes 
that were really necessary, but that in 
that alone, however, a tremendous benefit 
might be brought to the industry in the 
reduction of stocks of raw materials nec- 
essary, simplification in the manufacture 
and, of course, reduced costs. 

Now the simplification program as Mr. 
Pushee said yesterday isn’t really a 
simplification of brushes but it is a sitm- 
plification of handles or handles and fer- 
vies, There is very much more in it 
than appears in that plain statement. 

Brush manufacturers and handle manu- 
facturers and ferule manufacturers got 
together, and after a great deal of effort 
made certain recommendations which were 
concurred in, which recommendations are 
printed in the reports of this convention. 
And at a meeting held some months ago 
in Washington representatives of by far 
the greater number of the brush manufac- 
turers—let us say, conservatively, 80 per- 
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cent of the total brush production—repre- 
sentatives of the master painters’ assvu- 
ciation, the paint jobbers’ asociation, a 
representative from the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, without a 
dissenting vote approved the recommenda- 
tions of this simplification committee with 
the only condition that it be submitted 
to these various asociations for their en- 
dorsement and approval, these recommen- 
dations to become effective on January 
first, eliminating in some instances as 
much as 60 percent of the duplication 
that had taken place and was customary. 

_ This means, of course, material reduc- 
tions in manufacture, a saving that is 
bound to be passed on to the jobber and 
consumer, 

_In view of the position that this asso- 
ciation has always taken in connection 
with simplification, I hope that the mem 
bers of the association more clearly un- 
derstanding what is intended in adopting 
this report will approve it unanimously 
and will authorize the secretary to sign the 
approval to be forwarded to Major Foote’s 
office, because the Department of Com- 
merce does not endorse the simplification 
programs unless everybody concerned ap- 
proves, including the manufacturer and 
the distributor and the consumer. 

In the adoption of that report, a very 
much needed and perhaps first real radi- 
cal reform in the brush industry will 
become effective which we hope will lead 
to the same sort of final results as you 
men have found in your own industry as 
a result of simplification. 

_ President Peters:—I might say that as 
is usually the case in connection with 
certain committee reports, it is necessary 
at times to make some changes in them 
after the directors’ meeting has taken 
place. In connection with this report of 
the brush committee, as read by Mr. 
Wessels, it was somewhat different than 
the report as contained in the printed 
copies of these reports. 

For your information I would like to 
say that this report as printed was pre- 
sented to your board of directors at its 
meeting on Wednesday. Their action on 
the report as printed in your copy was 
this :— 

On motion made and seconded it was voted 
that the part of the report referring to sim- 
plification be referred to the convention with 
no action f the board of directors beyond 









the x ral statement that in principle we are 
in favor of simplification on account of its 
economic value and that the future develop- 
ment of this program of simplification on 


brushes be referred to the incoming manufac- 


turers’ committee for further development 
tlong this line. 
(Mr. Hill, Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Coon 


discussed further details of the brush sim- 
plification movement. ) 

President Peters :—I think it is unneces- 
sary to say that your organization is 
thoroughly in favor of simplification, be- 
cause you have definitely gone on record 
to that effect. Your board of directors 
felt, and I presume this meeting probably 
feels, at least, a great many of them who 
are not in the brush business, that they are 
in favor of simplification, but it is quite 
obvious that the brush people are not to- 
gether, that you don’t agree on this 
thing, and what your board of directors 
has recommended in substance is that we 
are in favor of simplification and that you 
brush people get together and present some 
uniform scheme of simplification which 
you can agree upon and present it to 
this convention for action. Mr. Wessels 
has just read a report which, in substance, 
means just that. 

I will repeat the last paragraph of that 
report: “A movement looking toward the 
desirable simplification of brush styles 
and sizes is greatly to be commended, but 
the detailed recommendations so far ar- 
rived at do not meet with the complete ap- 
proval of the brush manufacturers.” 

This is quite obvious from the discus- 
sion here. It is that report which you are 
discussing at this time. That statement 
contained in that report is before you, has 
been moved and seconded. 

President Peters:—The report, gentle- 
men, recommends the desirability of 
simplification, commends it and the 
movement in that direction. It has been 
moved and seconded. Are you ready for 
the question? 

(The question was called for.) 

President Peters:—All in favor of this 
report will say “aye”; contrary ‘“no.”’ 
The “ayes” have it. 


Colors (Earth) 
Frank Waldo, Chairman 


Conditions in the earth color business 


during the current year have produced 
varying problems for the producer and 


importer. The underlying condition has 
been the fact that there have been too 
many sellers of the various products for 
the amount of business available. Earth 
colors are peculiar in that there are wide 
variations in grade and shade for the 
particular requirements of the customers. 
Bulk production and steady runs on 
standard qualities are difficult, as special 
manufacture or special blends frequently 
are essential to meet custtomers’ needs. 


The industry has much to think about, 
and it would not be surprising if a re- 
duction in the number of shades and 
grades of the same class of product, or a 
standardization of the product’ used, 
would not be beneficial to producer and 
consumer alike. 

No statistics on production, consump- 
tion or stocks are available as yet from 
the industry. 

President Peters:—The action of the 
board on that report was_ favorable. 
What is your pleasure with it? 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made 


by Mr. Beale, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted.) 
Colors (Chemical) 
Sevier Bonnie, Chairman 
Cross sales in volume for the year 


drawing to a close indicate an increase 
of 10 to 15 percent over the previous year. 
There are thirty-eight producers of chem- 
ical colors in this country, including those 
who manufacture for their own use in 
addition to selling outside grinding trade. 
Combined factory output is estimated at 
sixty to seventy-five million pounds. An 
organization known as the Dry Color 
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Manufacturers’ Association has been 
formed and is holding monthly meetings. 
Jts purpose is the discussion of all mat- 
ters affecting the dry color industry and 
the policies by which better business prac- 
tices may result. 

President Peters:—The action of your 
board was favorable on that report 
What is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made 
Mr. Caspar, regularly seconded, that 


by 
report be adopted.) 


the 


Containers 


Arthur Crary, Chairman 


The work of this committee has neces- 

sarily been confined to the problems of 
standardization of containers relating to 
the paint and varniish industry, and has 
vo-operated during the year with Luding- 
ton Patton, chairman, joint simplification 
committee, particularly with reference to 
the practicability of eliminating the one- 
half gallon can. Subject was handled 
actively with six manufacturers, their 
replies summarized and the chairman of 
simplification committee informed of the 
reasons assigned for the necessity to con- 
tinue manufacture of the one-half gallon 
‘an. 
Your committee recommends that the 
paint and varnish industry adopt stand- 
ard size cans for colors in oil, japan and 
various other colors which they pack in 
odd size cans at present belieying that 
the same satisfactory results would fol- 
jow such a policy as were evidenced when 
standard size cans were adopted several 
years ago for ready mixed paints, enamels, 
pte. No statistics as to production, con- 
sumption or stocks are available. 

President Peters:—The action of your 
board on that report was favorable with 
the recommendation that the report be 
referred to the simplification committee. 
What is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, on motion duly made 
by Mr. Daum, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted as recommended. ) 


Lead 


J. R. Macgregor, Chairman 

There has been an increased demand 
for pig lead since our convention at At- 
jantic City in 1924 while the demand for 
dry white lead has been steady and not 
up to 1924. During the early part of the 
year the demand for oxide was_ below 
.expectation but the last few months has 
shown an increased consumption and it 
4s thought that the total consumption for 
~he year will be up to 1924. Lead in oil 
dlemand has been good, but not up to 
4924. There are no statistics available 
yn production, consumption and stocks. 

President Peters:—That is purely an 
jnformative report, no resolutions or re- 
commendations are contained therein. 
What is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion made by 
Mr. Howard, regularly seconded, that the 
report be adopted.) 


Linseed Oil 
1H. L. Wakefield, Chairman 


This is a most interesting report, and it is 
ashe sincere belief of your summary com- 
mittee that all who avail themselves of 
the privilege of reading this report will 
be well repaid. The flax development 
committee work is highly commended. 
Considerable space is given to the sub- 
ject, “Changing the Selling Unit of Lin- 
seed Oi].” The records of the association 
indicate that in 1919 at White Sulphur 
Springs the N. P. O. & V. A. approved 
this general plan and during the past year 
several individual clubs have passed reso- 
jutions endorsing it. The history for 1924 
and the prospects for 1925-26 indicates 
very careful preparation of facts and 
figures and all set forth in a convincing 
and interesting manner. 

President Peters:—That is also an in- 
formative report, approved by the board. 
What is your pleasure? e 

(It was voted, upon motion made by 
Mr. Yarnall, regularly seconded, that the 
report be adopted.) 


Lithopone 


W. J. Lawson, Chairman 


The remarkable growth of this indus- 
try in the United States is probably best 
jllustrated in the tremendous increase in 
demand and production during the past 
ten years. United States Geological Sur- 
vey shows lithopone production in 1914 
approximately 30,000 tons, and in 1924, 
100,000 tons. The estimate for 1925 Is 
150,000 tons. A price recession was re- 
corded in the latter part of June, and the 
chairman states that business for the 
last half of the year is generally booked 
at the present level. The productive ca- 
pacity of the country assures necessary 
supplies even in the face of a large con- 
sumption increase. 

"President Peters:—This is an informa- 
tive report, approved by the board. What 
is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made 
by Mr. Daum, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted.) 


Naval Stores (Gum Rosin) 
J. C. Nash, Chairman 


report, prepared in_ telegraphic 
form, is submitted as prepared by the 
chairman with the exception of produc- 
tion and export comparative statistics: 
Committee estimates crop gum production 
naval stores at approximately 2,000,000 bar- 
rels, which is slightly less than 1924 crop. 
Decrease ascribed: First, unprecedented 
drought in Southwest; second, retirement 
farms account Florida land development. Com- 
mittee attended Department of Agriculture 
heaving, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1925 
Result, widespread awakening consciousness 
for co-operative effort looking to enforcement 
U. 8. 478. 

Committee introduced or attempted to intro- 
duce bills for State ratification naval stores 
ct in every State holding legislative session, 
i. e., California, Georgia, Indiana, Illinots, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York. Pennsylvania, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. Result, failed In all but 
three States. Cause, lack co-operation paint 
and varnish industry, or well developed oppo- 
gition, as in Illinois. Federal law ratified in 


This 
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Michigan, Pennsylvania and Georgia, this 
year, previously in Ohio and Florida. 

Since last convention, the Pine Institute of 
America has been incorporated. Purpose, con- 
servation and research. Holds wonderful po- 
tential possibilities. 

Committee secured $45,000 appropriation for 
enforcement of naval stores act before ad- 
journment of Congress. 

Department of Agriculture calls conference 
hearing Washington, D. pe November 16, 
1925 (under the provisions of Federal Naval 
Stores Act 478) for establishment of about 
forty new classifications for gum rosin. In 
the opinion of your committee, one classifica- 
tion should be established for all opaque rosin. 
Your committee is unalterably opposed to 
government proposal to establish a classifica- 
tion for each grade of rosin, covering each or 
either crystal or specky rosin, and strongly 
urges each individual consumer to attend or 
through the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association to be represented 
at such hearing. Your committee has sent 
formal notice of hearing to Secretary George 
B. Heckel of above associations. 

President Peters:—That report 
formative, approved by the. board. 
is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion made by 
Mr. Daum, regularly seconded, that the 
report be adopted.) 


Naval Stores (Wood Rosin) 


J. E. Lockwood, Chairman 


An increase in production during sea- 
son 1924-1925 as compared with the 
previous season. Increase approximately 
55,000 barrels 500 pound capacity. The 
supply of raw material for naval stores 
(wood group) production is ample for 
such further increase as may be neces- 
sary to meet the demand. 


President Peters:—That is an informa- 
tive report, approved by the board. What 
is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, on motion duly made 
by Mr. Caspar, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted.) 


Paint 


Frank L. Sulzberger, Chairman 


Due to voluce and satisfactory con- 
ditions the chairman reports the year 
just closed has been a prosperous one 
for the paint group and considers the 
outlook most encouraging for continued 


is in- 
What 


volume and increased consumption, Com- 
parative statistics on production and 
average per capita value of paint and 
varnish is quite interesting. 


President Peters:—That is an informa- 
tive report, approved by the board. What 
is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made 
by Mr. Caspar, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted.) 


Shellac 


William Zinsser, Chairman 


The shellac industry during the past 
nine months has passed through a period 
of surprising activity. ‘The market has 
almost steadily declined so that today’s 
prices are considerably below those of 
recent years. 


Great encouragement can be found in 
the fact that a larger amount of busi- 
ness can now be booked ahead than at 
any time since the collapse of all busi- 
ness after the armistice. This indicates 
that business as a whole is buying ahead 
and that the value of shellac is now 
conetaeees to be at a new but normal 
evel. 

At this point comment should be made 
upon the temporary retirement of the 
phonograph record trade, ordinarily the 
largest single user of shellac, in spite 
ef which loss your chairman expects 
sales to the rest of the shellac consuming 
trade to be such as to show an increase 
in the amount of shellac imported into 
this country in 1925 over 1924. 

Particular note snouid be made of the 
great increase this year in the call for 
bleached shellac, Sales in this com- 
modity have been further enhanced by 
the ever growing demand for a light 
colored lacquer gum, The American 
Bleached Shellac Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in August, 1925, issued extensive 
advertisements in which drastic penalties, 
designed to protect the buyer of bleached 
shellac, were openly published. In the 
meantime the United States Shellac Im- 
porters Association is continuing its ef- 
forts, in co-operation with the London 
and Calcutta Associations to try to ar- 
rive at uniform standards all over the 
world as to quality and as to penalties 
where improper material is tendered. An 
official chemist of this association was 
sent both to London and Calcutta this 
summer and much is expected from his 
efforts. 

The following figures have been com- 
piled on the relative importation of 
shellac for the years 1920 to 1925:— 
Shellac gum of all kinds. 


Imports 
Pounds 
28,587,107 








January-June, 
President Peters:—The report you have 
just heard read is in place of the printed 
The report has 


report in the pamphlets. 
been confined and condensed somewhat 
in accordance with the recommendation 


of your board of directors, and the report 
which you have just heard read meets with 


the approval of William Zinsser, the 
chairman of that committee. What is 
your pleasure? 


(It was voted, upon motion duly made 


by Mr. Daum, regularly seconded, that 
the report be adopted.) 
Varnish 
A. D. Graves, Chairman 
Chairman Graves reports that the 


varnish group has experienced unusually 
favorable conditions during the past 
twelve months. He explains that this 
is due to healthy business conditions, 
causing a satisfactory demand for var- 
nish, stimulated by the “Save the Sur- 
face” and the “Clean-up and Paint-up” 
campaigns, as well as by the constructive 
work of the flax development committee 


and the American Tung Oil Corporation 
of Gainesville, Fla,, the former influenc- 
ing the planting of increased acreage 
of flax, the latter creating a restraining 
effect upon the merchants of China wood 
oil, both resulting in the stabilizing of 
linseed and China wood oils as important 
raw materials used by the varnish maker. 

Attention is especially addressed to the 
continued development of nitrocellulose 
lacquer products. Many manufacturers 
have built and equipped new plants, 
while others have made necessary al- 
terations and extensions during the year 
to provide necessary facilities for the 
manufacture of these products. as we 
apparent that the industry realizes that 
lacquer products for certain purposes 
perform the same functions as do var- 
nishes and enamels and is ,accordingly, 
adapting itself to the acceptance of lac- 
quers as a component part of the var- 
nish industry. 

Attention is called to the investigations 
now being made by the fire underwriters’ 
bureau, because of the greater fire 
hazard in connection with the manufac- 
ture of nitrocellulose products and the 
committee recommends the consideration 
of separate and isolated units for pro- 
duction rather than concentration in 
present varnish plants. 


President Peters:—That is an informa- 
tive report, approved by your board, 
What is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Fel- 
ton, regularly seconded, that the report 


be adopted.) 
Zinc 


A. W. Dodd, Chairman 


This report carries interesting com- 
parative statistics, The chairman states: 
‘Trade in this commodity has continued in 
high volume during the twelve months that 
have elapsed since our previous meeting, and 
there is little of special interest to report. The 
seasonal slackening of the paint trade has 


been less noticeable during the past summer 
than usual, and the fall season opens with 
every prospect of satisfactory movement 


throughout the balance of the year. 


President Peters:—That also is an in- 
formative report, with the approval of 
your board. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar:—Move we concur in the 
board’s action. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Peters:—The chair would 
like to break in here just a moment as 
that completes the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee’s various groups. The manufac- 
turers’ committee this year, for the first 
time, is a consolidation of our old mannu- 
facturers’ committee and statistical com- 
mittee—allied industries and statistical. 


The manufacturers’ committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Crawford, has 
made a real serious attempt this year to 
furnish the industry with certain sta- 
tistical information. How far that com- 
mittee has gone you can’t tei! until you 
read and study these reports, but I be- 
lieve that at no time before has the in- 
dustry ever been given so much statistical 
information as is contained in this manu- 
facturers’ committee report. It is a splen- 
did start. Mr. Crawford and his commit- 
tee have done a tremendous amount of 
work in lining this thing up for you, and 


it is work that the industry wij , 
tionably find of greater value “a ke 
along. And we are all indebteq 0 
Crawford and his committee for th - 
did start which they have made.” 
Crawford, is there anything you” 
like to say at this time in connection 
this manufacturers’ committee? mI 


Suggestion on Statistics 


W. H. Crawford :—Since this 
been written, and because of ‘—_ a 
to the “Bishop” to read the introduc 
remarks verbutim, 1 want to expla my 
involved in the gathering of chase 
tistics was the question of the Sher 
law, and the committee has made 5 
vey of the industry to find out ‘wha 
the recommendations as embodied ‘. 
amended article VI could actually hg 
ried out practically. We are of th a 
ion that it cam not be done, that. . 
vate statistical bureau within “the 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish hems 
will get no further than the preyj ~y 
tistical committees got. var 

We submitted these introdyuctore 
marks to the Department of naan 
with a request for a statement from f 
that in the event that the recomme, 
tion made therein is concurred, jn b = 
convention, whether or not the De 
ment of Commerce would be pre a “ 
follow the suggestion and furnien" 
statistical information desired, | a7 
thorized to state that the Depa es 
Commerce is prepared, ready, 
peicongy Mie the limit of their 
upon the assurance that the 3 Wit 
the manufacturers’ committee wile” 
to the Federal questionnair- = 


To make the work as constructive 
possible, and to try to keep pace with | 
administration, we have secured from 
Department of Commerce an exact ¢ 
of every blank form now used. [t | 
be the intent of your retiring chairman 
turn over to the new chairman th 
forms. The correspondence with the 
partment and the suggestion, which ¢o 
from the department, that the group ch; 
men call together the members of 
group, discuss, change the forms in wh 
ever shape and desire that group | 
presses for the reporting of the infor 
tion and that the United States Gove 
ment will gather that information 
hand it back to this committee for ( 
semination at the annual convention, 


It seems to me thet entirel 
the question of Sherman law violation 
the collecion and dissemination of s 
tistics for this industry. And if you ; 
serious and really want statistics, ] ; 
hopeful that you will concur in the reco 
mendations of this committee. Tha 
you, 

President Peters:—You have approy 
the detailed reports of the groups « 
stituting the manufacturers’ committ 
The chair will now entertain.a motion 
approve the manufacturers’ committee | 
port as a whole as you have had it p 
sented to you with the appreciation 
the convention for the work which th 
have done. 

Mr. Caspar:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded ané carrie 

The full revised report of the co 
mittee on manufactures was as follows: 








Report of Committee on Manufacturers 


Acting under the mandate contained in amended Article 6 of the 


By-Laws, and by the direction of your Executive Committee, this, the 
first Manufacturers’ Committee submits the following group reports 


covering—Alcohol, Brushes, 


tainers, Lead, Linseed Oil, 


Colors (earth), 
Lithopone, 


Colors (chemicals), Con- 


Naval Stores (gum), Naval 


Stores (wood), Paint, Shellac, Varnish and Zinc. 


For many years, 


perienced grave doubts as to what, 


trade associations, 


including this one, have ex- 
if any, activity they might lavw- 


fully engage in the collection and dissemination of statistics relating 


to their products. 


Happily for this Committee, 


the United States 


Supreme Court handed down decisions on June 1, 1925, in United States 
vs. the Maple Flooring Manufacturing Association and United States 


vs. the Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Association. 


These decisions 


declared it lawful for a Trade Association “to O-P-E-N-L-Y and fairly 
gather and disseminate” certain trade statistics among its members. 
These cases establish a principle which seemingly vitally affects the 


law of business competition. 


Likewise, they clarify certain legal ques- 


tions, the non-solution of which has certainly hindered the development 


of Trade Associations. 


There is an outstanding danger in the decisions 


themselves in the possibility that interpretations may be placed upol 


them never intended by the Court. 


Your Committee, therefore in the preparation of these reports and 


the gathering and dissemination of the 


statistics contained thereil, 


have earnestly attempted to do what seemingly was intended by the 
Court in the two decisions referred to above. 


Regretfully it has been impossible to secure any data covering ¢é 
tain of the group commodities; to the extent that statistical data has 
been available, largely through the several Departments of Government, 
the information is complete, and we here especially commend the fine spirit 
of cooperation rendered your Committee by the Honorable William M, 
Stewart, Director of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
create a private Statistical Bureau within the Nation 


attempting to 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, , 
groups have not yet fully subscribed to the principle of cooperal') 
effort by giving freely of data relating to their individual busine 
merged : 
for the good of all, your Committee urges that the incoming Chal 
and under the 
mittee, to establish closer relations than were possible between June al 
September this year with the several agencies of the Governmen 
end that said agencies of the Government will be able to ¢ 
disseminate through the Manufacturers’ Committee of this 
such data as may be required by each group as statistical 


in order that it. might be 


man be directed, by 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


We recommend your careful reading of each report prepared by 
the efficient leaders in their respective groups. 


WILMER H. CRAWFORD, General Chairman. 


Alcohol 


At the last session of Congress, through the efforts of the Allied 
Trades Advisory Committee, and with the help of some of the Senators, 
who realized the importance of alcohol in the various industries, the 
Cramton Bill was beaten. 

since Congress adjourned, the general plan of enforcing the Vol- 
stead Act has been changed, and also some of the regulations relat- 
ing to the use of industrial alcohol have been modified, so that the 
general opinion is there will be less difficulty in securing an adequate 
supply of non-beverage alcohol. 

The change in the general plan of enforcement, of dividing the coun- 
try into districts and obliterating State lines, while in a few localities 
may seem to be more troublesome, as a general plan I believe it will 
work out to the benefit of all industries using either pure or denatured 
alcohol for industrial purposes. This, of course, will depend on the 
success Of General Andrews, the new administrator, in securing the 
proper type of men as directors for these districts. 

There are no indications up to the time of writing this report of the 
introduction of any bills of a similar nature to the Cramton Bill or 
the old Wood-Ernst Bill, both of which treated all legitimate con- 
sumers as though they were dishonest. 

This report will not attempt to discuss the commercial conditions 
in the alcohol industry. There is at no time likely to be a general or 
artificial scarcity of alcohol, as in most cases the medium size and 
smaller producers of industrial alcohol are not in a position to store 
their finished product, and it must be marketed reasonably soon after 
it is produced. 

The volume of consumption seems to be increasing, but no recent 
authentic statistics are at hand. _ 

The Alcohol Advisory Committee, appointed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, is still in existence, and may be called upon at any 
time to confer with the Commissioner as to the bearing of regulations 
on the uses of industrial alcohol, and I recommend that the Association 
endeavor to have the Chairman of this Committee remain as a member 
of such Advisory Board. 

The handling of industrial aleohol in the paint, oil and varnish trade 
isa much more simple proposition than in many other lines of industry, 
and certain regulations which may appear necessary for other industries 
would work a great hardship to the uses of various formulas suitable 
to the paint and varnish industries. 

Your Chairman begs to thank the many concerns, members of this 
Association, for their prompt compliance with his request to write and 
telegraph the Senators from their States and the Congressmen from 
their districts at the time when their protests against the Cramton Bill 


were so effective. 
H. S. CHATFIELD. 


Brushes 


Conditions in the Brush Industry owing to reduced volume of pur- 
chases have been somewhat unsatisfactory during the past year. At 
the time this report is written, however, there are strong indications 
of increased demand and a probability of a fair to large volume of 
business during the coming winter and spring. In general, the story of 
brushes is the story of bristles. During the period following the last 
convention bristles of all kinds, in spite of moderate demand, remained 
on What was a fairly high level until the early part of April, when there 
were sharp declines in prices of Chinese bristles. At these new low 
prices a considerable portion of the Chinese birstle crop for 1925 was sold. 

During the early summer it became clear that the Chinese dressers 
were unwilling to market their entire crop on the low basis and a 
strengthening tendency has been manifested until now—the middle of 
August—quotations from China indicate a return to prices closely ap- 
proaching the high level of last season. During September there was 
4 recession in prices until now the future trend of Chinese bristle prices 
is beyond the power of your Committee to prophesy. Brushes during 
the present selling season are being sold on a highly competitive basis. 
It is at present a buyers market. 

A movement looking towards the desirable simplification of brush 
styles and sizes is greatly to be commended, but the detailed recom- 
mendations so far arrived at do not meet with the complete approval of 
brush manufacturers. 


SUMMARY REPORT 
ON SIMPLIFICATION OF 
PAINT AND VARNISH BRUSHES 
RECOMMENDATION TO BE EFFECTIVE FROM 
JUNE 1, 1926. 


' DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MAY 22, 1925. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation on 


PAINT AND VARNISH BRUSHES 


Ih accordance with the unanimous action on May 22, 1925, of the 
Sage conference of representatives of manufacturers, distributors and 
Sers of Paint and varnish brushes, the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


t . . 
rough the Bureau of Sta ndards, recommends the establishment of 
Rivne 
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SIMPLIFICATION SCHEDULE 
Paint and Varnish Brushes 


KEKE HK 


The following is a schedule of brushes which are to be considered as 
Regular—other sizes will, after the adoption of the schedule, be con- 
sidered as special or ‘‘made to order brushes.” 

NOTE—It should be understood that this Simplification Program does 
not contemplate specifications of the quality or the quantity of thé 
bristle used in brushes. 


The dimensions given apply only to handles and ferrules. The dimen- 
sions are taken inside the band or ferrule. 

An explanation of the term radius as applied to paint brush handles 
means one half the circle represented at the end or the handle, for ex- 
ample, where one half inch radius is specified it means it is one half of a 
one inch circle. 

SREKKKEKE 


BRISTLE ARTIST 


Size Inside diameter Inside diameter 
bristle end handle end 
1/4” 16/64 16/64 
Jn 28/64 24/64 
3/4” 36/64 30/64 
sha 48/64 36/64 
1-1/4” 52/64 44/64 
1-1/2” 66/64 52/64 
2” 88/64 56/64 


FLAT VARNISH 
(Includes soft hair, flowing, color, mottler, long-handled flat size) 


Size Width Thickness Radius 
a” 1 8/32 5/32 
1 10/32 11/64 

1 12/32 8/32 

1 14/32 9/32 

1 16/32 10/32 

1 18/32 11/32 

1 20/32 12/32 

1%” 1% 8/32 5/32 
1% 10/32 11/64 

1% 13/32 15/64 

14% 14/32 9/32 

1% 16/32 10/32 

1% 18/32 11/32 

1% 20/32 12/32 

142 22/32 14/32 

2” 2 10/32 6/32 
2 12/32 13/64 

2 14/32 8/32 

2 15/32 10/32 

2 18/32 11/32 

2 20/32 12/32 

2 22/32 3/32 

2 24/32 16/32 

2%” 2% 10/32 6/32 
2% 14/32 15/64 

2% 15/32 17/64 

2% 17/32 11/32 

21% 20/32 12/32 

2% 22/32 14/32 

2% 24/32 15/32 

2% 26/32 16/32 
Size Width Thickness Radius 
3” 3 12/32 7/32 
3 14/32 15/64 

3 16/32 9/32 

3 18/32 12/32 

3 22/32 14/32 

3 24/32 15/32 

3 26/32 16/32 

3 28/32 16/32 

314” 3% 14/32 15/64 
3% 17/32 19/64 

3% 19/32 12/32 

3% 22/32 14/32 

314 24/32 15/32 

3% 26/32 16/32 

3% 28/32 16/32 

4” 4 14/32 15/64 
4 18/32 10/32 

4 20/32 13/32 

4 22/32 14/32 

4 24/32 15/32 

4 26/32 16/32 

4 28/32 16/32 

WALL 
Size Width Thickness Radius 
2%” 2% 13/16 1% 
2% 1 5y 


24 14% 5s 


i 


{ 
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s 3 13/16 
3 1 
3 1% 
314” 3% 13/16 
316 1 
3% 1% 
4” 4 14/16 
4 1 
4 1% 
414” 41% 14/16 
4% 1 
4% 1% 
5” 5 14/16 
5 1 
5 1% 
Size Width Thickness 
5%” 5% 14/16 
5% 1 
5% 1% 
6” 6 14/16 
6 1 
6 1% 
CALCIMINE 
Size Width Thickness 
6” 6 % 
6 15/16 
a 7 7/8 
7 15/16 
8” 8 % 
8 15/16 
WHITEWASH 
Size Width Thickness 
6” 6 i 
6 1% 
7” 7 % 
7 1% 
8” 8 % 
8 1% 
at 9 % 
9 1% 
STENCIL BRUSHES 
Size 
2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
OVAL VARNISH 
Size 
2/0 
4/0 
6/0 
8/0 
10/0 
6 
8 
10 
12 
FLAT OVAL VARNISH 
Size 
2 
4 
6 
8 
10 
12 
PLASTERERS & SKIMMING 
Size 
7 — made on 61% block 
8 — made on 7% block 
9 — made on 8% block 
SMOOTHING BRUSHES 
Sizes 
10 — made on 10 in. block 
12 — made on 12 in. block 
14 — made on 14 in. block 
16 — made on 16 in. block 
FLAT PAINTERS DUSTERS 
Sizes 
3% 
4% 
ROUND PAINTERS DUSTERS 
Sizes 
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SASH 

Size 
2— 7/16” diameter inside 
4 — 11/16” diameter inside 
6 — 13/16” diameter inside 
8 — 15/16” diameter inside 
10 — 1-1/16” diameter inside 
12 — 1-3/16” diameter inside 


This recommendation is to become effective June 1, 1926, subject to 
annual revision by a standing committee of the industry. 


GEORGE K. BURGESs 
Director, Bureau of Standards 


COLORS (Earth) 


Conditions in the earth color business during the current year have 
produced varying problems for the Producer and Importer. The under. 
lying condition has been the fact that there have been too many sellers 
of the various products for the amount of business available. arth 
colors are peculiar in that there are wide variations in grade and shade 
for the particular requirements of the customers. 


Bulk production and steady runs on standard qualities are difficy)t 
as special manufacture or special blends frequently are essential to meet 
customers’ needs. 


The industry has much to think about, and it would not be surprising 
if a reduction in the number of shades and grades of the same clags 
of products, or a standardization of the products used, would not be ben- 
eficial to producer and consumer alike. 

No statistics on Production, Consumption or Stocks are available as 
yet from the Industry. 

FRANK WALDO, 


COLORS (Chemical) 


From the standpoint of gross sales and volume, it is clearly estap- 
lished that business for the year drawing to a close has been generally 
satisfactory. Replies to a questionnaire sent to color manufacturers, 
furnish a basis for an estimate which would indicate an increase in volume 
of sales from 10% to 15% over the previous year. This improvement 
is about in proportion to the general increase in other industries. 


Recently compiled figures show that there are thirty-eight producers 
of Chemical Colors in the country. This number includes those who 
make colors for their own use as well as for selling to the outside grind- 
ing trade. An estimated figure for the combined factory output in 
pounds of these plants is from sixty to seventy-five million pounds. 


Looking at the year’s business, however, from a standpoint of profits, 
there is loud and general complaint. On those color items such as 
Chrome Yellows and Iron Blues which constitute an important share in 
the output in the Dry Color Industry, the margin of profit has been as 
unsatisfactory this year as in the preceding ones. In fact, the profit on 
yellows has shown a less tendency to follow the trend of the raw material 
market than heretofore. At times the price of lead products has ad- 
vanced while competition has resulted in a drop in the price of yellows. 


Apparently the unsatisfactory condition of the market on Yellows 
and Blues and to a lesser extent, Greens and even Reds, is due to tempor- 
ary over-production in the chemical color industry. One of the leaders 
in the Industry has described the price situation very clearly in just two 
sentences. 

“The Dry Color manufacturer, considering his investment, combined 
with the nature of his business, requiring years of study and research, 
does not receive proper remuneration. Competition, resulting from 
over-production on one hand, and offerings from others who make a hand- 
to-mouth living, has brought prices to present low levels.” 

The outlook for an increase in the consumption of Chemical Colors 
is not discouraging. The splendid growth in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry as a whole, gives ample assurance that there will be a steadily 
increasing demand for chemical pigments. It would seem, however, 
that a more prosperous condition and a happier state of mind in the 
Dry Color Industry would come only as a result of more intelligent sell- 
ing and development of new and non-competitive specialties. 

An organization known as the Dry Color Manufacturers’ Association 
has been formed and is holding monthly meetings. The Association shall 
have for its purpose, the discussion of all matters affecting the Dry Color 
Industry and of policies by which better business practices may result. 

SEVIER BONNIE 


CONTAINERS 


The work of this Committee has necessarily been confined to the 
problems of Standardization of containers relating to the Paint and 
Varnish Industry, and has cooperated during the year with Mr. Lud- 
ington Patton, Chairman Joint Simplification Committee, particularly 
with reference to the practicability of eliminating the half-gallon can. 

Subject was handled actively with six manufacturers, their replies 
summarized and the Chairman of Simplification Committee informed of 
the reasons assigned for the necessity to continue manufacture of the 
half-gallon can. 

Your Committee recommends that the Paint and Varnish industtY 
adopt standard size cans for colors in oil, japan, and various other colors 
which they pack in odd size cans at present, believing that the same 
satisfactory results would follow such a policy as were evidenced when 
standard size cans were adopted several years ago for ready mixe 
paints, enamels, etc. 

No statistics as to production, consumption or stocks are available. 

ARTHUR CRARY. 


LEAD 


There has been an increased demand for pig lead since ou teal 
vention at Atlantic City in 1924, while the demand for dry white 
has been steady and not up to 1924. 
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puring the early part of the year the demand for Oxide was below 
apectation, but the last few months has shown an increased consump- 
tion and it is thought that the total consumption for the year will be up 
to 1924. 
pead in oil demand has been good, but not up to 1924. There are no 
statistics available on Production, Consumption and Stocks. 
J. R. MACGREGOR. 


LINSEED OIL 


this report is submitted with the hope that the contents will be 
interesting and helpful to a degree to the members of the National 
paint, Oil and Varnish Association. There will be no attempt made to 
compile & statistical report. It will be quite necessary to use figures 
fom time to time to bring out points. To those who prefer, reliable 
yatistical figures on the imports and exports of both flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil are available in reports issued by the Department of Commerce 
ag well as appearing from time to time in trade papers published in the 
interests of the paint industry. (Later—Statistical information appended 


stend of report). 


READJUSTMENT OF THE CRUSHING INDUSTRY 


The linseed oil crushers, one of the oldest industries in this country, 
have progressed slowly in the past. Years ago production was carried 
on in almost every part of this country irrespective of whether raw mate- 
rial flax was available in close proximity or could be made available 
through favorable locations as regards water transportation, the re- 
silt being that a great many linseed oil mills were trying to operate at 
a great disadvantage and there was a surplus of presses operating at 
a loss. This condition has been corrected so that now the centers of 
linseed Oil production are located in the Twin Cities, which is the gate- 
way for the domestic flax produced. Certain lake ports also are cen- 
ters of production. These can operate to advantage on either domestic 
or foreign seed due to their favorable water transportation costs. Coast 
nills, situated in the vicinity of New York, also are very large factors in 
the production of linseed oil. In this section the mills operate almost 
exclusively on foreign seed with the exception of a very short period of 
the year when we have a large domestic flax crop and there is a surplus 
available for their use at prices that can compete with the imported seed, 
delivered seaboard. 


A COMMITTEE THAT DID THINGS 


We wish to touch on a few activities that have developed in the 
crushing industry, not only for the good of the industry from a produc- 
tion standpoint, but also to the distributor and the ultimate consumer. 
In the writer’s opinion, the most outstanding activity that has resulted 
inthe most good to the industry as a whole has been the work accom- 
plished by the Flax Development Committee which has been actively 
supported and financed by the crusher. The work of this committee is 
responsible to a great extent in increasing the out-turn of flaxseed from 
the low point of production in 1921 of eight million bushel, harvested 
from 1,108,000 acres to the peak production of 1924 to over 31,000,- 
(00 bushels harvested from 3,590,000 acres. This has been made possible 
through cooperation with, and financial assistance given, various North- 
western agricultural colleges to carry on research work in developing 
awilt resisting flax and in educational work through this same source 
vith the farmer in overcoming the mistaken idea that flax is hard on 
the land and instilling the idea that flax is a most important factor in 
(top rotation. 


REVIVING A MONEY CROP FOR THE FARMER. 
SAVING AN INDUSTRY. 

The receipts of flaxseed in Northwestern markets from States that had 
imost given up the raising of flax has increased over fifty percent in the 
past five years. Increasing the domestic production of flaxseed has re- 
uted in extended operations of the Northwestern oil mills whereas 
afew years ago, presses were being moved from Northwestern mills to 
the Atlantic Coast mills by some of the larger crushers having mills 
at both places. At the present time some of the mills are increasing 
thelr capacity in their Northwestern mills. 


EXPANDING THE MARKET FOR THE BY-PRODUCT. 


Increased production of linseed oil was followed by increased output 
e the by-product “Oil Cake” which is sold on the domestic market as 
linseed Meal,” This was the problem that the crushers had to face, 
Sicamad during the crushing years of 1924 and 1925. The North- 
aa mills are compelled to market their entire output through 
- = channels as under ordinary conditions transportation charges 
"eae Western mills for export business puts them out of line with 
ae ners who are operating mostly on imported seed. The 
i. at confronted the industry was to increase the consumption of 
ts = Unless this was accomplished, thus obviating a glut on 
this oo surplus would accumulate resulting in lowered prices. 
issn e reflected immediately in the advanced cost of linseed oil. 
“2 -. this condition the crushers formed a Committee under the 
ted on e Linseed Crushers Meal Advertising Committee’? who car- 
‘them systematic advertising campaign in agricultural and dairy 

» also direct mail educational work with the stock raiser and 


dair 

a. The results of this campaign are proven by the fact that the 

beteg — of Oil Cake ever produced in the Northwest was mar- 
ri 


ng the last crushing year at prices that fluctuated within a 
emand ae Was, as a whole, satisfactory. There was an insistent 
Moduction aa supplies moving into consumption evenly during peak 
tion was conlldacaaany in the latter part of the season, when produc- 
short Supplies “ts = temporarily advancing the market on account of 
® crushers ; : his was a very happy solution of a problem that Bave 
ot Linseed os y in the season, considerable anxiety. The stabilizing 

prices is reflected more than the average person realizes 
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in the cost of linseed oil, in which most of the members of this Asso- 
ciation are interested. 


CHANGING THE SELLING UNIT OF LINSEED OIL 


The new plan which is to be put into effect by the crushers is possibly 
a more drastic change than any that has been made in this industry 
in years. They propose to change the selling unit of linseed oil from 
the 7% lb. gallon unit to the pound basis. This has been under con- 
sideration for some time by the crushers. In factory practice the present 
unit is cumbersome and inaccurate; it involves necessary additional op- 
eration to convert same into proper weight units for formula application. 
The benefit derived in this change is wholly with the distributor and 
consumer of linseed oil. Heretofore linseed oil was shipped to the dis- 
tributor from the mill at a temperature of sixty degrees, and at this 
temperature weighs slightly more than 7% lbs. to the gallon. If the 
distributor passed on the unbroken barrel at the marked weight on 
temperatures lower than sixty degrees he does not suffer a loss, but on 
reaching the distribution point that breaks the barrel and sells it by 
liquid measure at a lower temperature than sixty degrees, this party 
would be buying oil at 7% lbs. to the gallon, and would be delivering 
it at over 7% lbs. to the gallon. The only fair way to sell and dis- 
tribute a commodity of any kind is by the pound, as this unit is not 
effected by changes in temperature, while oil expands and contracts 
visibly with these changes. This action on the part of the crushers is 
in keeping with the recommendation of the Department of Commerce of 
simplified and standardized practices. The Department is in full sym- 
pathy with this movement and the following branches of the industry 
have been heard from favorably in regard to it;—Our Association went 
on record in favor of the change at the White Sulphur Springs Convention 
in 1919. Practically all of the production clubs of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association have endorsed the change, and none have opposed 
it thus far. The American Chemical Society and Committee ‘“‘D-1” on 
Linseed Oil of American Society for Testing Materials has endorsed the 
change. The secretary of the Paint Jobbers and Distributors’ Association 
has personally endorsed the change. His inability to place the resolution 
before the Association is due to the fact that they do not meet in con- 
vention until 1926; however, he sent a questionnaire to the members and 
returns show that they were almost unanimously for it. We see no 
reason for opposing it, especially from the distributor’s and consumer’s 
standpoint as they have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


ELIMINATING THE GUESS IN FLAX PURCHASES 


Another factor in allowing the crusher to more efficiently conduct his 
business which will eventually take the guess out of his purchases of flax 
on the various markets is—purchasing seed on the basis of the oil 
content of the seed, and not on present grades. Under the old methods, 
a laboratory test determining the oil content of a sample of seed took 
practically fifteen hours to run. The Department of Agriculture have 
just about perfected a system whereby a test for this determination can 
be run within fifteen or twenty minutes. The crusher can then buy his 
flaxseed knowing its oil content the same as a flour miller is now pur- 
chasing his wheat on the gluten content. Seed testing normal, or 
above, in oil content will exact a liberal premium over seed deficient in 
oil content; this cannot help in eventually increasing operating efficiency 
and result in lower costs. ; 


A SPECIAL LINSEED OIL FOR EACH PURPOSE 


Research work in the crushers’ laboratory has been constantly go- 
ing on to perfect Linseed Oil products, while a few years ago the 
crusher never thought of maintaining a laboratory as the demand was 
satisfactorily supplied with the two Linseed Oil products, raw and boiled 
oil. Today you can buy ten or more different grades of linseed oil 
that are specially treated for various purposes. The sale of the treated 
oil among some of the crushers surpasses former sales of raw linseed 
oil. The demand for them is constantly growing as their superiority is 
being recognized by the industries. Certain weaknesses in linseed oil, 
which were reflected in the manufactured product has been overcome. 
Uniformity of product has been accomplished, the result being that 
the use of linseed oil in the various industries is constantly increasing. 
It is estimated that we consumed in the United States over 40,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed during the last crushing year, representing 100,000,- 
000 gallons of linseed oil, this as compared with the annual consump- 
tion ten years, ago of 28,000,000 bushels of seed, or 70,000,000 gallons 
of oil. The charge that the Linseed Oil Industry is not progressive, 
cannot be substantiated; on the contrary, its efforts along truly con- 
structive lines are not surpassed by any industry. 


PAST HISTORY 


A brief backward glance over the 1924-1925 crushing year as related 
to flaxseed and the finished product linseed oil. A year ago last August 
found crushers in the Northwest with bins empty of flaxseed and tanks 
equally bare of linseed oil. Receipts of flaxseed had diminished to the 
vanishing point. On the 19th of August, 1924, there was one car of 
flaxseed in the two Northwestern markets, and at no time during the 
three months’ period previous did flax receipts anywhere near cover 
Northwestern crushers’ requirements: This condition made it possible 
for Atlantic Coast crushers to extend their market for linseed oil further 
west and they were freely selling linseed oil in the Chicago market 
during the close of the 1924 crop year and until new crop oil from 
Northwestern crushers was available. The Government reports on the 
1924 flaxseed crop showed a constant monthly increase in out-turn 
of the United States crop from July to the closing of the reporting 
period, October 1st. Frost held off in the Northwest until all flax rip- 
ened. There was practically no loss on account of frosted seed. The 
crop was a little late in maturing so that the flaxseed receipts in the 
Northwestern markets did not put in their appearance until the closing 
days of August, 1924. This added to the temporary shortage as even 
the Coast mills were not anxious to import large quantities of foreign 
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flaxseed in the face of a North American crop of flaxseed of around 40,- 
000,000 bushels. To illustrate the pressing need of Northwestern crush- 
ers for its seed supply for immediate consumption cash flax Minneapolis 
sold at a premium of from thirty to forty cents per bushel over Decem- 
ber from August 13th to the 25th, 1924. This premium gradually nar- 
rowed as the crop began to move in volume, which was about August 
29th. The daily receipts of flaxseed in the two Northwestern markets 
from September 24th to the close of the crushing year, August Ist, con- 
tinued very much in excess of the year previous, and notwithstanding 
these heavy receipts, prices advanced steadily from the low point of 
$2.15%%4 per bushel for December flax on September 2, 1924, to the 
high point of $3.29 per bushel for May flax on January 13, 1925. A 
decline of 58¢ per bushel practically covering cash seed, and all future 
deliveries took place between January 30th and April 30th—1925. There- 
after, the price varied within a narrow range until the close of the 
crushing year. The price of linseed oil naturally followed the fluctuat- 
ing price of flax. It kept within a range of about 30¢ per gallon during 
the year. Linseed meal prices in the Northwest show a spread during the 
year of about $10.00 per ton. 


When one takes into consideration tne vastly increased production of 
this commodity that had to be consumed in a domestic market, the 
price remained at a very satisfactory level. It is very interesting to 
look back over the past crushing year and try to find out why, in the 
face of the largest out-turn of flax ever produced in North America, we 
should have had constantly advancing prices for the first half of the year 
when the heaviest flax movement to market was on. The only explana- 
tion was the anticipated shortage of the Argentine crop. As the final 
determination of this crop was not known until after January list, the 
crop killer got in his work to the benefit of the American flaxseed raiser, 
but to the discomfort, possibly, of the linsed oil buyer. It is estimated 
that Argentine had available for export, from 20 to 25,000,000 bushels 
less than the previous year. This condition acted as a bullish factor 
until about February 1st. We then began to realize that there was 
something wrong with the demand for Argentine seed by Europe. Their 
purchases amounted to about 40% of the previous year. This condition 
has been maintained up to the present time, and although there was 
a great shrinkage in supplies, there was almost as great a shrinkage in 
demand to compensate for the loss. With our large domestic crop, 
we did not need to import much over 8,000,000 bushels and that was just 
about what we imported up to August 1st from Argentina and Canada, 
plus oil imports. The downward trend in our domestic market dated 
from about February 1st and all fears of a summer shortage of supplies 
was dissipated in early Spring. The consumption of linseed oil was 
heavy throughout the year, a steady demand from all sources being in 
evidence. The crushing industry figures that in excess of 40,000,000 
bushels of seed in the form of oil was consumed in this country during the 
past pressing year. Prices fluctuated within a narrow range and at all 
times were on a keen competitive basis. Foreign linseed oil found its 
way into this market to the extent of 23,586,864 lbs., which is equal to 
3,144,915 gallons, which goes to show that it is possible to import 
linseed oil into this country in substantial quantities, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have a protective duty of 24% ¢ per gallon. We closed 
the crop year 1924-1925 with a substantial surplus of both seed and 
linseed oil. 

The question has frequently been asked the crusher, ‘““Why the de- 
cline in the foreign consumption of South American seed?” The an- 
swer to this question is the increased shipments of Indian seed, but 
the greatest contributing cause has been the substitution of other oil 
seeds for linseed in the industries abroad. When substitute oil seeds 
are lower in price than linseed, it is surprising how the demand for the 
latter declines. Some valuable lessons were learned by both producers 
and consumers the past crushing year, and we believe both will agree that 
the year was a very satisfactory one. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1925-1926 


The question that interests us now is—what is the prospect of the 
out-turn of the 1925 crop? The early sown seed was put in under fav- 
orable circumstances. We had a cold snap during the forepart of 
May that developed a killing frost in localities, but the loss from this 
cause was insignificant. Any loss due to this cause was more than 
made up by the reseeding to flax of frost killed wheat, oat and barley 
acreage. The frost did retard flax growth for a time, but the extreme 
heated period later forced the plant to early maturity so that the mar- 
keting of Northwestern seed commenced ten days earlier than last year. 
There seems to be a conflict of opinion between Government investigators 
and representatives of elevator companies and crushers as to whether 
or not there was an increase in acreage. Government representatives 
say not, while the most conservative of the private investigators estimate 
at least a 5% increase over the 1924 acreage. Without doubt, the 
early sown seed will yield the heaviest crop; the late sown seed has 
been caught by the drought conditions which have prevailed through- 
out the Northwest from early July up to date, September Ist. It 
will curtail the yield materially. The prevailing dry conditions have 
enabled the farmer to thrash his grain without interruption. Wheat, 
oats, rye and barley have been pretty well taken care of, and flax, 
which is taken care of last on the Northwestern farm, is being thrashed 
under very favorable conditions, arriving at the market absolutely dry 
and in excellent shape. 

Receipts from the new crop made their appearance in the Minne- 
apolis market on August 15th, ten days earlier than last year, and the 
daily receipts have constantly increased since. This market received 
114 cars, Duluth 26 cars on August 28th—the daily receipts from both 
markets since have averaged about 75 cars. 

Flaxseed thus far received is below normal in oil content, but as 
the receipts are mostly from Southern Minnesota and Eastern South 
Dakota, this condition is not unusual, as the crusher never figures on 
receiving seed from these localities that has as high an oil content 
as the North Dakota, Western South Dakota and Montana seed, none of 
which has made its appearance on the market to date. North Dakota 
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will produce a heavy crop of seed; Montana slightly more than las 
year. The Montana crop was the most seriously damaged due to ho 
winds; flax conditions during July in Montana were reduced almos, 
50%. During the early movement, new flax prices tended to lower leve}; 
due to the fact that there was no pressing call for linseed Oil fo 
immediate deliveries, all having some oil in their tanks; crushers also 
having a slight reserve. 

An altogether different condition then prevailed a year ago, There 
was also a surplus of old seed, both in this country and Canada. It 
is estimated that on August 15th, stocks in Minneapolis and Duluth 
elevators were in excess of 622,000 bushels, as against 74,000 bushels 
a year ago. Stocks of Canada approximately 895,000 bushels ag against 
197,000 bushels a year ago. The Argentine visible supply on August 
28th was 4,400,000 bushels, as against 3,600,000 bushels a year ago — 

The reduction in shipments from the Argentine almost equals the 
reduction in the past crop yield, while stocks on hand show ap in- 
crease. Canada flax prospects for this year have been reduced from 
the first estimate of over 11,000,000 bushels to about 7,000,000 bushels: 
the total North American_out-turn this year, at the present time, jg 
estimated at 30,000,000 bushels of seed. This is 10,000,000 bushels less 
than a year ago. 

There has been a slight firming of seed prices the last week dye 
to a revival of interest of the oil buyer in future supplies. This may 
be a temporary condition and when the heavy receipts of flax whic, 
are looked for within the next ten or fifteen days from the North 
Dakota market, may ease, unless the consumer feels that present 
prices are attractive and maintains the market by active oil purchases, 
This was the case a year ago when flax prices advanced in the face 
of the heaviest receipts that the Duluth and Minneapolis markets hai 
ever experienced. The new crop of Argentine seed is being planted 
under most favorable conditions. The latest report indicates a condition 
of 99% for flax, acreage the same as 1924 planting. If anywhere 
near normal growing conditions prevail in that country their out-tum 
of seed will be much greater than the last crop and will more than 
make up any deficiency in our crop. If this is the case, and foreign 
demand is no greater than it has been in the past year for this seed, 
it’s anybody’s guess how prices will be effected when the pressure of 
this seed is felt on the markets of the world. There is no question 
but what the out-turn of the North American seed will take care of 
domestic consumption until Argentine seed is available the latter part 
of March or the first of April; and unless a catastrophe overtakes the 
South American crop,’ look for prices to fluctuate within a narrow 
range. The surplus seed and linseed oil carried into this new crop, 
to an extent compensates for the shortage in the domestic crop. This 
is a fact which should not be overlooked. After all returns are in 
it would not be surprising if we find that the Government estimate of 
the 1925 flax crop is slightly under-estimated, as was the case during 
the 1924 crop, although their estimate was closer to the actual out-tum 
than it has been in years. From a world viewpoint, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has this to say;—‘‘World production of 
flaxseed probably will be smaller this year than last. Acreage estimates 
from 14 countries which produced 95% of the estimated flax world area 
last year total 16,841,000 acres compared with 17,530,000 acres in 1924. 
Production estimates or forecasts for the United States, India, Canada, 
Morocco, Tunis and Bulgaria total 54,353,000 bushels, compared with 58,- 
852,000 bushels last year. These countries produced more than 45% of the 
1924 crop.” We also hear that Russia will have flax for export this year; 
in fact offers have been tendered and samples of alleged Russian seed 
have been submitted to Minneapolis buyers in the past ten days. There 
are possibilities here, but they are not taken seriously as yet. The 
outlook for the consumption of linseed oil for the balance of this 
year, and at least the first half of 1926, is very bright. 40,000,000 
bushels of seed will be needed for domestic consumption and, if con- 
ditions remain normal in both North and South America, this amount 


will be available. 
H. L. WAKEFIELD. 


*See statistics. 


STATISTICAL FIGURES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND none 
OF FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL, YEARS 1920 TO 1924, 
INCLUSIVE, AND IMPORTS JANUARY TO JUNE,1925. 


From U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book 


Average Domestic Imports 
Year Acres Yield Bushels Bushels** 
1920 1,757,000 6.1 10,774,000 16,588,881 
1921 1,108,000 1:2 8,029,000 12,326,244 
1922 1,113,000 9.3 10,375,000 14,913,161 
1923 2,061,000 8.5 17,429,000 24,322,329 
1924 3,375,000 9.2 31,000,000 16,558,881 
1925 ? ? 2 8,794,684 


xO 7 st. 
RECORD OF IMPORTS FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER 31s 


FROM DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE RECORDS OF PRODUCTION 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS 
AND OIL, DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
LINSEED OIL 


** 
Imports Gallons* 


Year Domestic Gallons 

1920 64,702,869 4,693,360 

1921 64,389,032 8,012,095 

1922 64,649,000 19,218,239 

1923 87,141,850 5,746,228 

1924 94,078,131 1,756,292 
1,508,192 


1925 January to June ? 

** From Department of Commerce Special Report of Septe 

*** From Department of Commerce Special Report of Septem 
Statistics on Stocks Linseed Oil—not available. 


mber 11, 192 
ber 11, 1925 
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LITHOPONE 


jnability ‘o secure complete data from either the Government or 
other sourc’s has made it impossible to prepare a statistical report il- 
justrative of the importance or activity of the Lithopone industry. The 
remarkable srowth of the industry in the United States is best illustrated 
in the tremendous increase in demand and consequent production during 
the past ten years. 

In 1914, according to the U. S. Geological Survey, Lithopone pro- 
duction amounted to approximately 30,000 tons. The increase in the 
ten-year period to 1924 amounted to approximately 100,000 tons. At 
present, production is estimated in the neighborhood of 150,000 tons. 


The fact that within the lifetime of a majority of our membership 
an entirely new material has been developed with a value amounting 
to many millions of dollars, entering into a multiplicity of products not 
only in the paint industry but elsewhere is not only significant of its 
yalue and utility but also of the ingenuity and determination of those 
who from the infancy of the industry have been responsible for the im- 
provement in quality and excellence now so widely recognized. It is 
also remarkable that the improvement has been attended by constantly 
decreasing cost to the consumer, until to-day we have what may be con- 
sidered a basic pigment selling far below its intrinsic value when com- 
pared with other pigments no greater or possibly less important. 

During the past year the demand for Lithopone has been steady, with 
the usual increase during the busy season. Price receded the latter 
part of June, and business during the last half of the year is generally 
pooked at the present level. While a large increase in the consumption 
of Lithopone is anticipated the coming year, it appears that the productive 
capacity of the country will assure an adequate supply. 

W. J. LAWSON. 


PAINT 


Your Chairman reports that the year just closed has been a very 
prosperous one for the Paint Group, due to volume and satisfactory con- 
ditions. Further reports that the outlook is most encouraging for 
continued volume production and increased consumption. 

The following statistics on production of paints are taken from the 
reports of the Department of Commerce, and have been figured into 
percent per gallon per capita, through courtesy of Bureau of the Census 
who furnished yearly increase in population, and other data necessary :— 


PRODUCTION (Paint) 








Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 

Paste 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Paints 17,285,000 19,188,100 21,814,750 21,958,750 24,380,500 
Ready : 
Mixed 56,682,000 45,756,000 66,070,000 82,070,000 88,274,000 
Total 73,967,000 64,944,100 87,885,750 104,028,750 112,654,500 
Percent Production 
Increase and Decrease 

Previous Year 12% Dec. 35% Ine. 19% Ine. 8% Ine. 
Percent Increase 

Population .0099 .022 .0139 .0129 
Production 
per Capita .68 59 79 .94 1.005 


Value Average per Capita 
All Paint Products Including Varnish (unable separate) 


GED soo scic had secsdd nce avetwen eds -58 
BOGE sacacs a pames saa nse ose se aes 86 
SD gin wiaie ees eee acc we ccse ede s ee ss 92 
MN aiaiaca dna sdtergiaix ginal Aiaibima eae Rw) Ala 1.10 
RE. s\sin esas onle se naa uses maa eae w ea 1.35 
eG) <a a'n opin nei oe ie heise ae a a eee alia 1.58 
ee Nears clare gia g dare ie aie aiaraie ws 1.56 
RS tia sate alaruta acetals aie aia wa kok Alain ena 1.73 
RENT Vaio ala co na a a wees ale ins vee a wads a a 2.37 


Statistics production first half 1925 not released up to September 
16th, 1925, hence inability to include. 
FRANK L. SULZBERGER. 


SHELLAC 

The Shellac industry during the past nine months has passed through 
4 period of Surprising activity. The market has almost steadily declined 
80 that today’s prices are considerably below those of recent years. 

Great encouragement can be found in the fact that a larger amount 
of business can now be booked ahead than at any time since the collapse 
of all business after the Armistice. This indicates that business as a 
Whole is buying ahead and that the value of shellac is now considered 
'o be at a new but normal level. 


Comment is also made upon the temporary retirement of the phono- 
graph record trade as a large consumer of shellac, in spite of which 
ss he expects sales to show an increase in the amount of shellac im- 
Ported into this country in 1925 over 1924. 

One or two houses introduced during the year, bleached shellac made 
om Sticklac, the raw gum from which shellac is refined in India. This 
Process designed to reduce shellac bleaching—to both manufacturer and 
‘onsumer—has met with varying success. Most of the manufacturers are 
adhering to the method of bleaching White Shellac from Orange Shellac 
um, believing that the manufacturing economy claimed for the new 


Process, and the superiority of the new product over the old has not 
48 yet been proven. 


fr 


cates’, American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers’ Association advertised 

bleach ed in August, publishing drastic penalties on excess moisture in 

thats e Shellac, which it is hoped that purchasers of this form of dry 
4 will use to their advantage. 
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The following figures have been compiled on the relative importation 
of shellac for the years 1920 to 1925: 


IMPORTS 
Shellac Gum of all kinds. 

Year 1920 28,587,107 pounds 

1921 27,840,965 pounds 

1922 25,162,510 pounds 

1923 38,446,775 pounds 

1924 24,552,998 pounds 

January-June, 1925 9,096,834 pounds 
From Imports 
Bof F&DC 
Special report 
Sept. 11, 1925. 

WILLIAM ZINSSER. 


VARNISH 


Your Chairman reports that the Varnish Group has experienced un- 
usually favorable conditions during the past twelve months. This is due 
to healthy business conditions, causing a satisfactory demand for varnish, 
stimulated by the “Save the Surface” and the ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up” 
Campaigns, as well as by the constructive work of the Flax Development 
Committee and the American Tung Oil Corporation of Gainesville, Fla., 
the former influencing the planting of increased acreage of flax, the latter 
creating a restraining effect upon the merchants of China Wood Oil, both 
resulting in the stabilizing of linseed and China Wood Oils as important 
raw materials used by the varnish maker, 


Attention is especially addressed to the continued development or 
nitro-cellulose lacquer products. Many manufacturers have built and 
equipped new plants, while others have made necessary alterations and 
extensions during the year to provide necessary facilities for the manu- 
facture of these products. It is apparent that the industry realizes that 
lacquer products for certain purposes perform the same functions as do 
varnishes and enamels and is, accordingly, adapting itself to the ac- 
ceptance of lacquers as a component part of the varnish industry. 


The manufacture of lacquer is highly technical and requires constant 
research work and laboratory control but offers the same possibilities 
for original research accomplishment as does the manufacture of varnish 
products. It is suggested that judgment should be exercised by mem- 
bers of.the industry in its marketing plans for lacquer to avoid any 
unfavorable reaction from the public and trade. 


Attention is called to the investigations now being made by the fire 
underwriters’ bureaus, because of the greater fire hazard in connection 
with the manufacture of nitro-cellulose products and the Committee 
recommends the consideration of separate and isolated units for pro- 
duction rather than concentration in present varnish plants. 


Special commendation is made of the value found in the continued 
activity of the Paint and Varnish Section of the American Chemical 
Society which held its initial meeting in the spring of 1924 and has 
brought together the leading men of the industry for discussion of their 
common problems. 


Special commendation is made of the Cost Accounting Manual for 
varnish makers, issued by the Cost Accounting Committee of the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 


Department of Commerce reports following production of varnishes, 
japans, etc.— 


Per Capita 
1920 52,680,200 lbs. — U.S. population 106,772,502 49 
1921 36,055,900 lbs. — U.S. population 107,833,284 .33 
1922 55,709,400 lbs. — U.S. population 109,248,393 51 
1923 70,731,000 lbs. — U.S. population 110,663,502 64 
1924 70,450,000 lbs. — U.S. population 112,078,610 -63 
1925* 


* First half 1925 not available—September 16, 1925. 
A. D. GRAVES. 


NAVAL STORES (Wood Rosin) 
The following is the production and stock of wood rosin and steam 
distilled wood turpentine as shown:— 
Steam Distilled 


PRODUCTION Wood Rosin Wood Turpentine 
Approx. 500# bbls. Gallons 

Season 1923-24 202,000 2,117,001 

Season 1924-25 257,247 2,831,250 

STOCK AT PLANTS 

March 3lst, 1923— 92,956 1,018,520 

March 3lst, 1924— 104,636 597,237 

March 31st, 1925— 44,639 654,111 


It will be noted there was an increase in production during Season 
of 1924 and 1925 compared with Season of 1923-24. 

The supply of raw material for Naval Stores (wood group) production 
is ample for such further increased production as may be necessary to 
meet the demand. J. E. LOCKWOOD. 

Committee estimates crop Gum production Naval Stores at approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 barrels, which is slightly less than 1924 crop. 


NAVAL STORES 

Decrease ascribed; 1st—-Unprecendented drought in Southwest. 
Retirement farms account Florida land development. 

Committee attended Department of Agriculture hearing, Washington, 

D. C., January 26, 1925. Result—-Widespread awakening conscious- 
ness for cooperative effort looking to enforcement U. 8 478 


(Gum Rosin) 


2nd--- 
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53 Years Service 


to a discriminating clientele 
prompts us in their further 
interest to adopt 


U.S. Government Inspection 


of Gum Rosin and Gum 
‘Turpentine and to continue 
the use of the 


Practical Wooden Rosin 
Barrel 


minimum labor handling — possesses 

fuel value — prevents discoloration 

and is cheapest package for distribu- 

tion, because it conserves forest 
product wastage. 


which permits outside storage — 
| 


Write :: Phone :: Wire 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1917 











INC 


Committee introduced or attempted to introduce Bills for state rati- 
fication Naval Stores Act in every State holding legislative session, i. e., 
california, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
wissouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
pesult—Failed in all but three States. Cause—Lack cooperation Paint 
and varnish industry, or well developed opposition, as in Illinois. Fed- 
eral Law ratified in Michigan, Pennsylvania and Georgia, this year, pre- 
yiously in Ohio and Florida. 

gince last Convention, The Pine Institute of America has been in- 
Purpose—Conservation and Research. Holds wonderful 









corporat ed. 
potential possibilities. 

Committee secured $45,000.00 appropriation for enforcement of Naval 
ores Act before adjournment of Congress. 







St 





pepartment of Agriculture calls conference hearing Washington, D. C., 
November 16, 1925, (under provisions of Federal Naval Stores Act 478) 
; establishment of about 40 new classifications for Gum Rosin. In the 
opinion of your Committee, ONE classification should be established for 
all OPAQUE ROSIN. Your Committee is unalterably opposed to Govern- 
ment proposal to establish a classification for each grade of rosin, cov- 
ering each or either Crystal or specky rosin, and strongly urges each 
individual consumer to attend or through the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, or Varnish Manufacturers’ Association to be represented at such 
hearing. Your Committee has sent formal notice of hearing to Secretary 
George B. Heckel of above Associations. 


The following statistics of production, export and stock, Rosin and 






for 




















Turpentine (Gum Group) from NSRJT (3) 4/4 — (6) 4/23 — (8) 
§/2:— 
PRODUCTION EXPORTS 
Turpentine Rosin Turpentine Rosin 
50 Gal. Bbls. 500# Bbls. 50 Gal. Bbls. 500# Bbis. 
1919-20 400,000 1,330,000 214,636 730,290 
1920-21 525,000 1,748,000 174,022 508,372 
1921-22 500,000 1,665,000 209,943 675,737 
1922-23 520,000 1,731,000 170,055 949,837 
1923-24 565,000 1,881,000 224,568 1,170,610 
1924-25 530,000 1,765,000 241,000 1,460,000 
1925-26* 480,000 1,590,000 ~~ — 





*Estimated by Committee 
— April to July 31, 1925 85,942 424,013 
Stocks Turpentine and Rosin at three ports of Savannah, Jacksonville 
and Pensacola, August 15, 1924 and 1925: 
Turpentine 
40,006 Bbls. 
52,533 Bbls. 










Rosin 
265,192 Bbls. 


204,851 Bbls. 
J. C. NASH. 





1924 
1925 









ZINC 
OXIDE OF ZINC 


Trade in this commodity has continued in high volume during the 
twelve months that have elapsed since our previous meeting, and there 









is little of special interest to report. 
The seasonal slackening of the paint trade has been less noticeable 
and the fall season opens with 






during the past summer than usual, 





every prospect of satisfactory movement throughout the balance of the 












year, 
ZINC OXIDE AND LEADED ZINC OXIDE 
Market in 1920—1924. Net Tons. 

Zinc Value Leaded Value Value 

Oxide per Cwt. Zinc Oxide per Cwt. Total per Cwt. 
1919 117,639 $8.75 27,591 $7.27 145,230 $8.47 
1920 99,444 8.98 30,460 7.33 129,904 8.59 
1921 74,329 7.56 16,103 6.50 90,432 7.37 
1922 128,465 7.00 19,613 5.7 148,078 6.84 
1923 126,987 7.38 23,504 5.99 150,491 7.16 
1924 131,470 7.52 26,729 6.28 158,199 7.31 


Source, U. S. Geological Survey. 
A. W. DODD. 


Secretary Horgan 
Cc, Cunning- 


by President Peters, 


Maste i 
. Painters and John R. MacGregor, G. 


E. C. Currier, Chairman 


ham and E. C. Currier, the entire com- 

Pd association Was represented at mittee. Attendance, 670 people. The 
I orty-first annual convention of the standard of art and craftsmanship and 
hternational Association of Master the adoption of methods to increase the 
United Painters and Decorators of the amount of painting and its profitable 
pa States and Canada held Feb- handling were the outstanding thoughts 
ty 3 to 6 at Des Moines, Iowa, of the convention. The “Clean-up and 


ee ee eee ee eee ee roe ae 
First:—Ask an 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Advertiser — 


Whenever you want anything in the line of Chemicals, Dyestuff= 
Drugs, Paints, Oils, Fertilizers. 


ee ee ee 
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Paint-up” campaign 
complete and it 
benefited the 
cess of three 
the Surface” 
resolution 


report was very 
was estimated as having 
master painters in ex- 
million dollars. ‘The “Save 
film was shown and a 
adopted urging the members 
to inspect various instalment payment 
financing plans. 

The committee joined in the belief that 
as a result of the convention more paint- 
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ing and better business methods would 
follow. 

President Peters:—That is purely an 
informative report, gentlemen, approved 
by the board. What is your pleasure? 

(It was voted upon motion Mr. Fel- 
ton, regularly seconded that the report be 
adopted. ) 

Tne full report 


as follows :— 


of 


of the committee was 


Report of Committee on Master Painters 


Your Association was represented 


at the Forty-first Annual Conven- 


tion of the International Association of Master House Painters and Dec- 


orators of the United States and Canada, held February 3 
6th, in Des Moines, Iowa, by your President, Secretary 


Committee. The attendance 


through the 
and the entire 


Vs 


was 670. 


The keynote thoughts of the convention were to raise the standard of 
art and craftsmanship, and also to adopt methods that would increase 
the amount of painting and insure its profitable handling. 


Discussions of new and 


novel methods of decorating resulted in 


a 


considerable number of enrollments for painter’s ‘short courses.” 


The Instalment Plan was discussed 


urging the members to inspect various financing plans. 


Surface film was shown. 


at length and a resolution adopted 


The Save the 


The Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign report was very complete and 


was estimated 
$3,000,000. 


as having benefited 


the Master Painters in excess of 


Mr. A. H. McGhan, Secretary, who has many times appeared before 


our organization, retired from the Secretaryship. 


Mr. Carl P. Dabelstein. 


He was succeeded by 


Your officers, President Peters and Secretary Horgan, and the Com- 
mittee, were enthusiastically received in the exchange of greetings be- 


tween our Associations. 


The Convention adjourned on February 6th to meet at Philadelphia 


in 1926. 
This meeting undoubtedly 
business methods. 


Trade Marks 
D. W. Edgerly, Chairman 


Your summary committee urge very 
careful reading of this trade mark com- 
mittee report of which the following are 
verbatim extracts: 

Many new trade marks are being adopted 
and used in our industry. The number has 
been above norma! for the past two years and 
our conclusion is that a relatively large num- 


will 





E. C. Currier 


Chairman 
Committee on Master Painters 


ber of new marks will continue to be selected 
for some time to come The recent introduc- 
tion of lacquer coatings, for example, is one 
new field for such use The result has been 


that considerable information is being requested 
of our trade mark bureau by members of their 
lawyers, the latter an interesting recognition 
of the bureau's records. In addition to con- 
siderable of the secretary’s time, the trade 
mark bureau’s work requires practically all the 
time of one employee. On the chairman's 
recent visit to the secretary's office, 292 letter 
inquiries with replies to the same, covering a 










few months’ period, awaited his perusal The 
year’s total of such inquiries, in addition to 
some 250 formai reports and _ registrations, 
gives an idea of our office output. It clearly 
indicates the value of the trade mark bureau 
to our members 

Trade marks for paint and varnish products 
are now being registered in the United States 
Patent Office in Was igton at the rate of 
300 per year These automatically become part 
of our records In ad on, there are other 
trade marks used which ¢ not have Federal 
registration, but most of these we obtain for 
our records, Thus a conservative estimate 
is that some 500 to 600 new marks are now 
being adopted each year One result of this 
unusual number of new marks being used in 
our industry is that there is greater ditficulty 
in selecing a mark for which one has exclusive 
right of vse: also, we ire having more in- 
fringing of marks already in use. 

The functions of your trade mark committee 
in infringement cases are properly limited to 
1 statement of advice We call attention to 
the value of the association arbitration com- 
mittee in disputes, usually of a legal nature, 
that have and will come as to trade marks 
In their 1922 report the arbitration committee 
formulated rules of procedure which give sub- 
stance to their decision. Our opinion is that 
their decision wi!l arrive at as good a solu- 
tion of practically all trade mark infringe- 
ments, at a minimum of expense, as might be 
accomplished by costly court procedure 

In our 1924 report we noted the necessity, 


beginning this year, of re-registration in the 


United States Patent Office of those marks so 


result 


in more painting 


and better 


registered in 1905. The trade mark bureau has 
sent individual letters to members of the As- 
sociation, calling attention to their specific 
marks which should be so re-registered during 
1925 and 1926. From the replies received to 
some of these letters it is evident that this 
service was opportune. 

There has been a considerable use by 
eral concerns of the same mark or one 
similar, in different parts of this country 
have often heard it stated that there was no 
danger in doing this. This may have been 
reasonably true in the past, but with the gen- 
eral extension of sales territory it is a danger- 
ous proceeding today. 

There was never any basis for the idea that 
because a trade mark is used for one product, 
for example, a mixed paint, that another con- 





sev- 
very 
We 


cern has the right to use the same mark for 
a seemingly different product, for example, a 
lacquer. The right of a mark is its use now 


or in the future on a class of goods, this cov- 
ering the numerous paint and varnish products. 

It is still apparent that concerns do not 
make a proper investigation prior to spending 
money for labels, advertising, etc. The trade 
mark bureau's report service is essential for 
trade mark selection. 

President Peters:—I think that no one 
could have any idea of the amount of 
work which this trade-mark committee 
and bureau of ours carries on, without 
having visited the headquarters, seen 
these records, come in close contact with 
the work. Members of other industries 
who have visited these headquarters nave 
expressed great amazement at the com- 
pleteness and excellence of the records of 
your industry. What is your pleasure 
with this report of the trade-mark com- 
mittee? 

Mr. 
the 


Caspar:—What is the action of 


board? 


President Peters:—It is favorable. 
Mr. Caspar ;—Move we concur. 
was favorable, 


President Peters :—lIt 





D. W. Edgerly 


Chairman 
Committee on Trade Marks 


recommending a vote of appreciation to 
our trade-mark commiuee. 

Mr. Caspar :—Move it be approved. 

(The motion was seconded). 

President Peters:—Dan Edgerly, the 
chairman of that committee is in the 
room. Would you like to say something 
in connection with this at this time? 
Mr. ‘Edgerly:—Nothing further 
the report this morning thank you. 

(The motion was carried). 

The full report of the committee wags 
as follows: 


than 
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Report of Committee on Trade-Marks 


Many new Trade Marks are being adopted and used in our industry. 
The number has been above normal for the past two years and our con- 
clusion is that a relatively large number of new marks will continue 
to be selected for some time to come. The recent introduction of 
lacquer coatings, for example, is one new field for such use. The result 
has been that considerable information is being requested of our Trade 
Mark Bureau by members or their lawyers, the latter an interesting 
recognition of the Bureau’s records. In addition to considerable of the 
Secretary’s time, the Trade Mark Bureau’s work requires practically all 
the time of one employee. On the Chairman’s recent visit to the Sec- 
retary’s office, 292 letter inquiries with replies to the same, covering 
a few months’ period, awaited his perusal. The year’s total of such 
inquiries, in addition to some 250 formal Reports and Registrations, 
gives an idea of our office output. It clearly indicates the value of the 
Trade Mark Bureau to our members. 

Trade Marks for paint and varnish products are now being registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office in Washington at the rate of 300 per year. 
These automatically become part of our records. In addition, there are 
other trade marks used which do not have Federal registration, but 
most of these we obtain for our records. Thus a conservative estimate 
is that some 500 to 600 new marks are now being adopted each year. One 
result of this unusual number of new marks being used in our industry 
is that there is greater difficulty in selecting a mark for which one has 
exclusive right of use; also, we are having more infringing of marks 
already in use. 

Concerns having marks in use are more and more resisting infringing 
marks. This phase is of a somewhat new development and indications 
point to trade mark litigation. Any available data in protecting a mark 
is valuable, and often the Trade Mark Bureau’s data is essential. Dur- 
ing the past year, in one case, the records of the Bureau were examined 
and depositions made by the contending parties. In another case our 
records gave data showing first use some three years prior to that which 
could be substantiated from the concern’s records now in existence. 


The functions of your Trade Mark Committee in infringement cases 
are properly limited to a statement of advice. We call attention to the 
value of the Association’s Arbitration Committee in disputes, usually of a 
legal nature, that have and will come as to trade marks. In their 1922 
Report the Arbitration Committee formulated rules of procedure which 
give substance to their decision. Our opinion is that their decision will 
arrive at as good a solution of practically all trade mark infringements, 
at a minimum of expense, as might be accomplished by costly court pro- 
cedure. 

In our 1924 Report we noted the necessity, beginning this year, of 
re-registration in the U. S. Patent Office of those marks so registered 
in 1905. The Trade Mark Bureau has sent individual letters to mem- 
bers of the Association, calling attention to their specific marks which 
should be so re-registered during 1925 and 1926. From the replies re- 
ceived to some of these letters it is evident that this service was oppor- 
tune. 

With a sparcity of comment from our members, we have no definite 
information as to whether the several trade mark circulars distributed 
last year were useful. We are of the opinion that Circular No. 6, “‘Trade 
Mark Selection and Use” and Circular No. 7, “Trade Mark Protection” 
state essentials that should be used. The issuing of circulars was a be- 
ginning in presenting condensed practical data on trade marks and we 
suggest that the next Trade Mark Committee give the idea consideration. 


It must be evident to anyone that the changing and greater use of 
trade marks within recent years has made trade mark selection and pro- 
tection a really important consideration in any business. A few of the 
factors are more concerns, more trade marks, extended territory of 
sales, changed selling methods and advertising. One of the main troubles 
is that you make a product and are all ready to put it on the market, 
and about the last thing you do is consider what to call it. If a 
trade mark is to be used you are very likely to select from a number 
of names that describe the goods or some character of the product, these 
being descriptive names; or you may select a name the same or very 
similar to one already in use. You are thinking of the commercial 
value. Having selected some name, you expend money for labels and 
advertising, and after some years of additional expense in sales effort 
you find you are infringing some other mark. Then you have the prob- 
lem of what to do, and you become aware of the legal value of the 
mark which was fully as important at the beginning as the commercial 
value. We recommend, at the beginning, the use of the Report Service 
of our Bureau; the advice of competent trade mark counsel; Registration 
in our Trade Mark Bureau, and if possible, registration in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 

There has been a considerable use by several concerns of the same 
mark, or one very similar, in different parts of this country. We have 
often heard it stated that there was no danger in doing this. This 
may have been reasonably true in the past, but with the general ex- 
tension of sales territory it is a dangerous proceeding today. 

There was never any basis for the idea that because a trade mark 
is used for one product, for example, a mixed paint, that another con- 
cern has the right to use the same mark for a seemingly different product, 
for example, a lacquer. The right of a mark is its use now or in the 
future on a class of goods, this covering the numerous paint and varnish 
products. 

Some concerns who started using a mark many years ago, and that 
not a good type of mark, are now having troubles of infringement. After 
a concern has used a mark for a number of years, the money spent in 
impressing this on the purchasing public mind is now an important factor. 
They do not want to drop it or change it. Some are trying at great ex- 
pense to find out what limited rights they have and to protect them. 
It means constant legal expense with a constant doubt that someone may 
appear who has an equal or a better right and is willing to spend money 
to prove it. 

The several phases of trade mark selection and use noted have been 
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brought to your Committee’s attention during the past year, and indicate 


some of the troubles of our members. 
do not make a proper investigation prior to spending mone, 
The Trade Mark Bureau’s Report Servic 


advertising, etc. 
for trade mark selection. 


(Announcement was made by the trans- 
portation committee with reference to the 
special car from Cleveland to Chicago, 
Saturday forenoon, and with reference 
to baggage handling). 


Membership 


C. J. Caspar, Chairman 


3 This splendid committee has continued 
its special activities without cessation. 
Their complete report should be carefully 
read by all having the welfare of our 
association at heart. Mr. Caspar has had 
an unusual supporting committee and the 
vice-chairman, E. S. Woosley, has ren- 
dered the association an excellent service 





C. J. Caspar 


Chairman 
Committee on Membership 


in his work particularly in the southern 
zone. During the year three clubs had 
been lost through either resignation or 
non-payment of dues, these being as 
follows :— 


nNNRIE | TPM es oe aig a 

PRONE, BIR. Kies castexanstvonee 7 

SO, BM. Vaiccueaguuevescndveoks cnx 14 
Vena Wnapaecub ewes ce keene owns : 34 


As an offset four new clubs have been 
formed as follows :— 


Members 
Miami Paint, Oil & Varnish Club..... 9 
Oakland Paint, Oil & Varnish Club.... 5 
Pensacola Paint, Oil & Varnish Club.. 5 
Knoxville Paint, Oil & Varnish Club. 10 
AED: Keden cadences ewtstcnswansesus 29 


It will thus be seen that the loss in net 
membership through the loss of three old 
clubs and the formation of four new clubs 
is five members but in spite of this your 
splendid membership committee show a 
gain in club membership for the fiscal 
year. Eleven clubs show a loss in mem- 
bership of thirty members and twenty- 
one clubs show a gain in membership of 
ninety-nine members, while thirteen clubs 
show no change in membership. The 
total membership of the association at 
the close of the 1924-1925 fiscal year is 
as follows: 

Club Membership ...cscccsccsese 1,498 

Individual Members 


ROE odo ee pe ean es a 1,600 
This shows a net gain over the previous 
year of seventy-one memberships through 


It is still apparent that Concerns 


for labels, 
1S essentia] 


clubs and three individu 
which is the largest in the 
association. 

The committee draw attentj 
fact that a map prepared by tne the 
graphically how well ur asso; — 
covers the country with { rty-eight wot 
and one hundred and two ndividual — 
bers and they further report the oa 
ing prospective clubs :—Akron Ohio 
Moines, Iowa; Grand Rapids M Des 
Spokane, Wash. Ss, Mich, 

The following clubs show an increas 


in membership over the previous y 
I 8 Year. 
Atianta, 1; Luffalo, 2 year; 


membershipg 
history of the 





nta, 1; tanooga, »- ‘ry, 
cinnati, 7; Cleveland, 10; ¢ imbus a oe 

6: Golden Gate, 7; Indi olis, 3 Kar 
City, 11; Los Angeles, 6 Lc uisville cn 


braska, 4; New England New ; * 
t hiladelphia, 4; Puget 6; St ree & 
Savannah, 3; Toledo, 7; Toronto, 4, uls, 5; 
The officials of these clubs and the 
chairmen of their membership commit. 
tees together with the roster of the mem. 
bership committee have rendered a on 
vice to the industry in their efforts te. 
increase the membership. us 






The committee quote from their 
report the following: 


No greater service can a man render the fp 
dustry in which he is engaged than to cor, 
tribute in some way that 


be bigger and better as the result 
and contribution. 

President Peters:—The action of th 
board on this report and splendid show. 
ing was to approve it, refer it to you w 
the recommendation that this assoej 
express their appreciation to our mem. 
bership committee, chairman, Mr 
Caspar, and its vice-chairman, Mr. Woos. 
ley. for their splendid work this D 
year. r 

J. Sibley Felton:—For some years we 
have had a slogan in this organization 
“Let George do it.” We have not onh 
quoted that but we have followed jt. 



















it out 








H. J. Woodlock 


Chairman 
Committee on Paint Distributors 


literally in more occasions than one. In 
view of the accomplishments of the mem- 
bership committee I suggest that we 
change that slogan to something like 
this :—‘‘Let Charlie do it.” ; 

President Peters:—On this suggested 
action of your board, will some one make 


a motion to that effect? 

Mr. Daum:—I make the motion, Mr 
President, to cover the matter as sug 
gested by you. Lae 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

The full report of the committee was 4 
follows :— 





Report of Committee on Membership 
For three years your Membership Committee, through the officers and 
rarious local clubs, has been engaged in an intensive campaign to arouse 
the interest of the membership to a full and complete realization that 
mobilization of the Industry is necessary to secure the largest measure 
of success in our Association activities and it is gratifying to report that 
1925 has been the most successful year in the Association’s membership 


activities, with the result that we now enjoy the largest membershif 


the history of the Association. 


When the work began and for two years thereafter many Clubs W 


apathetic and no efforts were made 


local Club by securing the membership of every eligible and desirabl 
dividual, firm or corporation engaged in the Industry and it W 


» in 
ere 


to increase the membership of » 
e in- 
as quite 


general to receive reports and from some of our largest and most a 
ential Clubs, that they felt perfectly satisfied with their membership a2 


that they felt they had every concern and firm now in the men 

We urged that careful surveys be made and a list prepared of ever, 
sirable individual, firm or corporation located in the Club’s te 
was not then a member and we suggested that this list b 
the Club’s Executive Committee for approval, and when approv 
drive be made by the Membership Committee allocating to & 
of the Committee a certain number of the prospects and we sus 
a list of such prospects be sent to the National Membe 
in which event we issue a letter to the prospect, accom 


ibership. 

y de- 
rritory that 
e submitted 1 
ed, that 4 
ach member 
gested that 
rship Committee, 
panying the letter 
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with literature, including our pamphlet “Why and What” which has 
proved very effective in acquainting the prospects with the aims and ac- 
complishments of the Association, and we always made it a point in our 
appeal that any one associated with the industry should not only be ready 
and willing, but pleased indeed to contribute to the activities of the Asso- 
ciation the amount of our annual dues, which they would pay indirectly 
through their local Club. 


py means of this survey several of the Clubs developed lists of from 
ten to twenty-five prospects and in some instances the Club’s Membership 
Committee has been very successful and will show substantial increases 
in their membership. yr 


We have been very fortunate in having some splendid Club Membership 
Committee Chairmen who have rendered valiant service during the past 
year and gave liberally of their time that their local Club and the Industry 
might be benefited by a greater mobilization of the industry. 

The National Association’s Membership Committee does not solicit 
memberships for any local Club, unless the local Club makes the request 
and it is, therefore, for the Membership Committee of the Local Club to 
uncover the prospects. 

The National Membership Committee does solicit directly the Individual 
Memberships, which prospective memberships are located in Cities where 
there are no local Clubs. 


The Membership Committee this year, preceding and following the 
Southern Zone Convention at Atlanta, felt that a more thorough extension 
of the Association’s activities was possible in the South and, through the 
efforts of Mr. E. S. Woosley, Vice-Chairman, a special campaign drive 
was made throughout the Southern Zone at the Atlanta Convention and 
where Mr. Woosley addressed the delegates and his report follows: 


Southern Zone 


At our Southern Zone Conference held in Atlanta in the spring a cam- 
paign was inaugurated to secure at least fifty new members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association by the time of our National 
Convention. 

The delegates representing the various Paint Clubs of the South as- 
sumed certain quotas which they pledged themselves to undertake to get 
by the time indicated. 

The direct results of this Campaign to date in additional members are 
as follows: Atlanta, 1; Birmingham, 2; Chattanooga, 3; Dallas, 1; Louis- 
ville, 6; Memphis, 11; Miami, 9; New Orleans, 2; Pensacola, 5; Savannah 
6—a total of 46. 

Miami and Pensacola are new Clubs affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation for the first time this year. Memphis has resigned from its mem- 
bership in the National Association and the 11 new members indicated 
above represent the results of our efforts together with our good friends 
in Memphis to bring this splendid Club back into affiliation with the Na- 
tional Association. The additional members indicated for other Clubs rep- 
resent a net increase over the preceding year. 

In addition to the tangible results reported above, Clubs in the follow- 
ing cities are ripe for organization: 


Charleston, S. C. Nashville 
Jacksonville St. Petersburg 
Knoxville Tampa 
Mobile Tulsa 


If work is started on these prospects early enough this coming year 
the National Association should be in a position to report great preavens 
in the South during 1926. 

We are glad to say that among the leaders of our industry in the South 
to whom the progress in the bringing of this Campaign for new members 
to a successful culmination was largely attributable, were these men: 
Harry C. Smith and W. F. O’Brien, of Memphis; Col. John G. Butler, of 
Savannah; George B. Carney, of Louisville; W. A. Currie and K. Y. 
Benson, of Birmingham: D. J. Devlin, of New Orleans; H. J. Kuhn, of 
Houston; E. E. Ferguson and J. B. Campbell, of Chattanooga. 
Tn connection with Individual members, the Committee has revised its 
list of prospects throughout the United States and Canada and now has in 
za possession a very valuable and up-to-date list. We have sent out two 
etters to these prospects during the year. We are glad to say that our 
Individual membership is the largest in the history of the Association. 

E. S. WOOSLEY, Vice-Chairman 


W it < eo ° 
Px € submit as the result of our year’s work the following detail report 
vering the work of this Committee: 


We have created and now report the following new Clubs: 


Name of Club Members 
Miami Paint, Oil and Varnish Club............ 9 
Oakland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club.......... 5 
Pensacola Paint, Oil and Varnish Club........ 5 


We , ; , 
of ae nore lost the following Clubs through resignation or non-payment 


Name of Club Members 
Jacksonville Paint, Oil and Varnish Club...... 13 
Montgomery Paint, Oil and Varnish Club....... 7 
Mobile Paint, Oil and Varnish Club........... 14 
The following Clubs show a decrease in membership: 

y Members 
eae 1924 1925 Lost 
tone Thee t eee eee eee e ee eerereeeee 32 30 2 
Salat ; . IR ee 11 10 1 
Houston rs aiek eg ee ; 5 : 
Memphis ee earn nt ~ ae : 
Yon tavolis-t. PO hws. kote als a 39 38 1 
Rich ST ee eee eae 267 258 9 
R a 17 16 1 
a ec eae 15 1 
SES, NE AN RESIS SS #5 ha c : . 
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The following Clubs show an increase in membership: 


Members 
Club 1924 1925 Gained 
cs EERE LER RE TELCO ET CER ETE 24 25 1 
PAPER occ tie ueeess Tre rrr 6 7 1 
oan ECR EER CET eee 26 28 2 
OES, ha oreo s 89 5 eds ewes ee es 5 8 3 
MIPORENED 5 465.416.0345 co 58S HOSS EDN SO OD 58 61 3 
OCU isi6'6.014,0 4.50.5, 6 405 Oh ws Dade aS 70 80 10 
NE ao dare 4.690 O15 8.8: 2.009 Ve we Rw 19 20 1 
MUNIN 5.616: 0 00:8: 4:0. 66 B10. W8. 669 O46: Faw SOLS 3 45 6 
RED v6:a 5 0.8 SRO RE ANOS are 23 30 7 
Pore er rr eee 24 27 3 
UME 96 66.4.8 905K SO KORG CESS S OS 29 40 11 
ee Or eer ee ee ee ee ee 19 25 6 
OUMINEEE. 68 CRC EEOC S OER EC EO RKO OS 26 30 4 
Members 
Club 1924 1925 Gained 
SUMING ..Giia'a G5. 5.9 9 96 ore Oe Oa yO 13 17 4 
TOW MEUM. 6.6 c/s uote ees. vse be 6 ale os 74 78 4 
gh a rer rir i ee ere 20 22 2 
IUD: 8s cic cc aie y wie ibskidie wid Sve wi0 fea. 73 76 4 
ON CREE so 6a 3 > diy ek aces See en es bile 24 30 6 
ee, NEE Bia-4.a hoe nie 6 ure he orn ee Aree wee whe 62 67 5 
PMU, Nii Gua e465 eS eee ee 8 ti 3 
ND Cin oar 6-4-4 a0 Alo iw eeae ea eee whe 13 2 7 
Bo oA 38 Fea tha 6 4k eK Ree Oe 24 28 4 
The following Clubs show no change in membership: 
Club 1924 1925 
REE S? cve'L Gos orai th Wine ae Ctare 010 o nia ee s Sib bia Slee 10 10 
I ona ee oo Aik eR eee bee SEM ee Se 142 142 
ET chook Sole screw ek asw Sige been eae 12 12 
ee 2 a aso eo aio eee he See Re OPO ORES 7 7 
I eh iS ai. hs arg Cha ee cra ee 8) cca ei wieveene es WON 9 9 
NOI oo aloo red vn e's ne aaasaeil see's ms S0eia xs 5 5 
MES ere coda tbr yk caste e ee DoS Owe SOG SOs eo 5 5 
pe ae eae ee ee eee 26 26 
II, oo c.g oe Do Whb mole wea OAS fowl eine S86 oie wle's 41 41 
er A Sg a arpiciccma weet ss We ee ce ein ale 14 14 
III oa cS cin eb e ORES SER se SKoewie sees a's 7 7 
NN UNO. boy's cin aiidix ab sid wee eeeend a4 60's KS wes 5 5 
pA er eer eee ee On 10 10 


Prospective Clubs: Akron, O.; Des Moines, Ia.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Spokane, Wash. 

The total membership of the Association at the close of our 1924-1925 
fiscal year follows: 





Club Membership ......cccccrcecccccs 1,483 
Individual Members ......--+-++++eeee8 102 
MRM. Ste re. as Gt wiatere rg ennai eie e, 1,585 


The Binke COMVENT 2c ccc ccernvecenesceseerereetenes 
Canada Linseed Oil Mills, Ltd. ........---e+eeeeeees Montreal, Canada 
De Soto Paint Manufacturing Co. .....----+eee etree Memphis, Tenn. 
Euston Lead Company ........cccccceccsrcccersececers Scranton, Pa. 
Murphy Varnish Co. of Canada .......-+-++eeeeerees Montreal, Canada 
Paint Pigment Company of America......-++-++++++5 Knoxville, Tenn 
Perry Paint & Glass Co. ...... cer ccrccccsccrerserccens Tampa, Fla 
Prince Manufacturing Co. .......--eee eee eee eeeeee Bowmanstown, Pa 
John S. Tilley Ladders Co., Inc. ....-.--+eeeereereeces Watervliet, N. Y 


A careful examination of the Map prepared by this Committee and 
brought up-to-date shows graphically how well our Association covers the 
country with 48 clubs and 102 individual members, and we feel that if 
we are successful in securing the new Club prospects upon which we are 
working that the country will be well covered. 

We would like to quote from our 1924 report the following: 

“No greater service can a man render the Industry in which he is en- 
gaged than to contribute in some way that that Industry will be bigger 
and better as the result of his effort and contribution.” 


tenance of their own corps of salesmen in 


Paint Distributors 
H. J. Woodlock, Chairman 


. The distributors’ committee emphasizes 
the importance of their position repre- 
senting a branch of the industry through- 
out the country and place considerable 
stress upon their activities included in one 
word, “Service.” They point out the neces- 
sity of carrying very large stocks repre- 
senting a wide range and on which the 
paint dealer expects instant service and 
delivery. They also emphasize the main- 


Report of Committee 


reality soliciting business for the manu- 
facturers whose products they distribute, 
thus rendering a service to the manufac- 
turers and dealers alike. 

President Peters:—That report is_in- 
formative approved by your board. What 
is your pleasure? 

(It was voted, on motion of Mr. Chees- 
man, regularly seconded, that the report 
be adopted). 

The full report of the committee was 


as follows:— 


on Paint Distributors 


The position of the Paint Distributor in our industry is an important 
one and you are all familiar with the responsible business houses who 
are representing this branch of the service throughout the country for 
many years, and these distributors represent a branch of the industry 


which can be included in one word— 


“SERVICE.” 


The wholesale paint distributors are rendering a service to the man- 
ufacturers and dealers alike, because they are there to give quick dis- 
tribution of the manufacturers’ products, and to give quick service to 
the dealers who are in want of the materials. 


The stocks of wholesale paint 
even thousands of items. There 
specialties. 


distributors 
are the 
In the line of specialties we have everything from camel’s 


and 
and 


hundreds 
paints 


represent 


staples, house 


hair brushes to flat wall paints, special varnish, lacquer and hundreds of 
other articles which are in demand, and of which the paint dealer does 


not carry a very large stock. 


He looks to the paint distributor to give 
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him instant service and delivery and when you stop to consider the un- 
limited number of different articles and commodities handled by the 
paint distributor you will find that his problem is not an easy one and 
that he is rendering a valuable service for this reason. 

The paint distributor maintains his own corps of salesmen over the 
territory within reasonable distance of his home office. Sometimes these 
territories are large and sometimes they are small, depending upon the 
geographical position. These salesmen are out in their automobiles, 
also using interurban and steam railways for transportation. They are 
grinding every day in their respective territories with a view of keeping 
the wheels of our industry moving. Many of these salesmen spend many 
hours every day in their travels, particularly in the section of our 
country which is not as well settled as possibly the states of Indiana, 
Ohio and New York. 

Manufacturers who are represented by distributors are therefore in 
position to have their products placed before the dealer once or twice 
every month in the year. This thought is worth serious consideration 
because it shows clearly to what extent the distributors function 

We will not take up your valuable time in going into details of stocks 
and values thereof because you will hear about this from other com- 


mittees. 
. : no doubt eventually go into consumption 
Miscellaneous Oils in the form of oil. 
F. W. Robinson, Chairman President Peters:—That is an_ in- 


ieee > tam 2 ati — formative report, containing much ex- 
Exceptionally large importations and cellent statistical information, approved 
consumption reflect the good busineés ). your board. What is your pleasure? 
which has been enjoyed during the first “(it was voted, upon motion of Mr. 
half of the present year. - 

China Wood Oil.—Prices have shown a = 
considerable decline over the year as 
sales in this country during the past few 
months have been made on a lower basis 
than replacement values in China. The 
work of the American Tung Oil Corpora- 
tion in raising trees for producing this 
oil in the United States seems to be pro- 
gressing very successfully and important 
results are expected as time goes on. 

Soya Bean Oil.—There have been no 
severe fluctuations in price during the 
year. The range, 10%c. to 1114c., f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast. There is a steady increase 
in the use of refined Soya Bean Oil and 
probably 35 to 40 percent of the con- 
sumption is in this form. 

Perilla Oil.—Price fluctuations, 12c. to 
14c. per pound, tank cars, f.o.b. Pacific 
Coast. The demand has been for oil of 
high quality and much of the importations 
arriving from Oriental countries is re- 
fined in this country before reaching the 
consumers. The experiments of the 
American Tung Oil Corporation and 
others looking to the production of this oil 
in the United States have been disappoint- 
ing and the outlook is not- favorable. 

Menhaden Fish Oil.—Light pressed oil 
very scarce during the early part of the 
year. Selling in January at 68c, and in 
February at 74c., tank ‘cars, seller’s re- 
finery. Later prices moving between 62c. 
and 66c. There was no. considerable 
carry-over from the 1924 season and pro- 
duction of this oil has diminished con- 
siderably during the past two or three 





ena The discrepancy has apparently F. W. Robinson 

een made up in part by an increase in : 

the imports of whale oil. A good demand Chairman 

from paint manufacturers for blown fish Committee on Miscellaneous Oils 


oil is reported. 
Poppy Seed Oil and Sunflower Seed Oil. 
—There are apparently small amounts of Cheesman, regularly seconded, that the 


these oils imported, but government re- report be accepted). 
ports show importations of larger amounts The full report cf the committee was 


of both poppy and sunflower seed, which as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Miscellaneous Oils 
The quantities of the materials covered by this report, imported and 
consumed the first half of the present year, have been exceptionally large 
reflecting the good business which has been enjoyed. Otherwise, there 
have been no unusual developments during the past year. 


CHINA WOOD OIL 


Imports and consumption shown by government statistics have been as 
follows: 


1923 1924 1925 (6 mos.) 
Imports 87,291,675# 81,587,854# 50,720,0214 
Consumption 72,333,664# 70,529,9154 43,962,8904 


Stocks on hand as shown by the government reports hold closely to 
three months’ requirements. 


Regarding the market situation, prices have shown a considerable 


decline over the past year, sales in this country during the past few 


months being on a lower basis than replacement values in China. Prices 


have dropped during this year from 13 %¢ per lb., to 11¢ per lb., tank cars, 


F. O. B. Pacific Coast. The comparatively low price of the oil during recent 
months has no doubt stimulated its use for unusual purposes in place of 


other materials. The old crop has now been very largely sold and, as no 


data on the size of the new crop is yet available, no definite predictions 
regarding future prices are being made. However, no considerable change 


is expected in the near future. 


The work of the American Tung Oil Corporation in raising trees for 
producing this oil in the United States seems to be going ahead very 


successfully and important results are expected as time goes on. 


SOYA BEAN OIL 


Imports and 1Asumption shown by government statistics have been as 


follows: 
1923 1924 1925 (6 mos.) 
Imports 41,679,1104 9,125,1584 16,374,3164 
Consumption 26,103,4024 16,631,606# 8,825,2184 


It appears from the government figures that an amount equal to about 


15% of the imports is produced in this country. 


There is a steady increase in the use of refined Soya Bean Oil and 


probably 35% to 40% of the consumption is in this form. 


There have been no severe fluctuations in price during the year. The 





high and low point basis, sellers tank cars, F. O. B. Pacific Coast was 10: 
and 1114¢ for F. A. Q. Oil. A 


PERILLA OILS 
Imports and consumption shown by government statistics have bee 
as follows: 


1923 1924 1925 (6 mos.) 
Imports 6,440,749# 3,015,738# 5,465,1354 
Consumption No figures available. 


The demand has been for oil of high quality and much of the im 
ports arriving from Oriental producers is refined in this country befor, 
reaching the consumers. 

Price fluctuations in tank cars F. O. B. Pacific Coast have been trom 
12¢ to 14¢ per lb. 

Experiments of the American Tung Oil Corporation and others look. 
ing to the production of this oil in the United States have been dis. 
appointing and the outlook is not favorable. 


MENHADEN FISH OIL 


Production and consumption shown by government statistics haye been 
as follows: 


1923 1924 1925 (6 mos.) 
Production 55,960,238# 29,429,280# 1,437,580 
Consumption 55,373,2364 34,288,5762 22,509,175 4 


Production of this oil has diminished considerably during the past 
two or three years. The discrepancy apparently being made up in Dart 
by an increase in the imports of Whale Oil. 

There was no considerable carry over from the 1924 season, Light 
Pressed Oil was very scarce during the early part of this year, Selling 
in January at 68¢ and in February at 74¢ F. O. B. tank car, Sellers 
Refinery. 

Fishing was disappointing at the commencement of the present 
season but at the time of this report the production of Oil will show better 
than 1924. 

Prices have moved between 62¢ and 66¢ per gallon, F. O. B. tank cars, 
Seller’s Refinery. 

There has been a good demand for Blown Fish Oil from paint manv- 
facturers. 


POPPY SEED OIL AND SUNFLOWER SEED OIL 


There are apparently small amounts of these oils imported but govern- 
ment reports show importations of larger amounts of Poppy Seed and 
Sunflower Seed. These, no doubt, eventually go into consumption in 
the form of oil. 
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; ; ; set 2. Pint cans shall be eliminated from in 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, the : : ee ; 

. : . ean 7 terior floor paints and fluor enamels, exter 
recommendations of the simplification com- porch floor paints. 


mittee were approved and a continuance % Half-ealion cans shall be elimiastel fu 
of the joint committee was instructed to auto enamels, wagon and carriage paints ant 
study the subject in ater and to make enamels, oil stains, spirit stains. 
futher recommendations rom time to In view of the action of the Waals 
time. May 27, 1925, the Department of j,) committee, approved by 80 percent 
( ommerce arranged tor a joint meeting In the volume of paint and varnish man 
Washington, which was attended by paint facturers, it is recommended by 
and varn:sh manufacturers and by repre- joint simplification committee that 
sentatives of paint distributors, master following resolution be adopted:— 
painters, National Retail Hardware As- = sot 
sociation, and the Simplified Practice Di- | Whereas, the paint and ee 
vision of the Department of Commerce. h@ving adopted a certain program o 8 
; : : 7G : fication which went into effect on sept 
At this meeting the simplification pro- 1, 1924; and 
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ficial to manufacturers, distributors, deal 
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at the Department of Commerce Ma ‘y 
prising representatives of the paint and va 
manufacturers’ associations, National 


Distributors Association, International Ass 
tion of Master House Painters and Decor 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
Department of Commerce, it was recomm 
that further simplification in the paint @ 
varnish industry be put into effect; and 
Whereas, a questionnaire was sent i 
paint and varnish manufacturers, the resuit % 














which shows that 80 percent of the vill 

of paint and varnish manufactured fav 

further simplification; therefore, be it a fin 
Resolved: That, effective July 1, 1920, 00 









ther simplification shall be adopted, as 10% 

1. Maximum number of colors in the} 
paint line shall not exceed . 

». Pint cans shall be eliminated from inte” 
floor paints and floor enamels, exterior pots* 
fl or paints. 

3. Half-gallon cans s 
auto enamels, wagon 
enamels, oil stains, spirit 
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committee 
a joint committee of our three aan 
tions—the National Association (3 a 
nish Manufacturers, the Paint Manuta 
turers’ Association of the United state 


President Peters :—For 
mation, this simplification 



















and this association, I think oa 
correct, Mr. Felton, am I not, in bec 
that this resolution has been aes 
acted upon by the two manutactuee 


associations this week? 
Mr. Felton:—Yes sir 
President Peters 

directors approvide that 

referred it to the convention. 
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Have the cop 


Your board 
resoluvion 
What » 





your pleasure? 


. Mr. DuCommun: ¢ been 
Ludington Patton that have gone out to the members 
: changed? ‘ ot yet 
_ Chairman. President Peters:—I _ think = bet? 
Committee on Simplification There is one typographical 


Ss. 
that had to do with floor enamel 
that what you mean. 


5 oe : ‘ + ot jmpressio! 
gram as put into effect September 1, 1924, Mr. DuCommun :—trhe first impre 








was thoroughly discussed and the schedule wag that it would eliminate enamet 
with which you are familiar was then  gjgo. 9 real 
unanimously adopted as a recognized prac- resident Peters:—Item, * a from 
tice of the industry. “Paint cans shall be eliminatramels 
This meeting resulted in recommenda-_ Inter or Floor Paints and F sent 8s pom 
tions of further simplification, and the Secretary Horgan :—The Pcommus 
meeting’s recommendations were then sent mittee will edit that, Mr. 
in the form of a questionnaire to all paint before it goes out. Wessels just 
and varnish manufacturers. Some of the Mr. DuCommun:—Mr. 
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ed that it eliminated enamels in half Mr. Caspar:—No change in No. 3 as 


stat ns. That wasn’t my understanding. printed? 

limderstood it just referred to floor Mr. ‘Wessels:—The second line reads, 
| ool. 2 “Wagon and carriage paints and 
our Felton:—That is what I under- enamels.” 

a : ; P President Peters:—Is that all right? 
resident Pe ters :—Are you talking Mr. DuCommun :—Yes. 

spout item or_item 2? < } _ (It was voted, upon motion made by 
ae. Caspar:—Is item 2 all right? Mr. Morton, seconded by Mr. DuCommun, 
mat is, a8 printed here in the report. that the report be accepted as read). 
President Peters :—It should be ‘in- The full report of the committee was 
wrior floor paints and floor enamels. as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Simplification 


At the last annual meeting of the above named Associations the 
recommendations of your Committee were approved and a continuance 
of the Joint Committee on Simplification was instructed to study the 
subject in detail, making further recommendations from time to time. 


During the spring, the Department of Commerce, Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, arranged for a Joint Meeting in the office of the Department 
of Commerce on May 27th. This meeting was attended by Paint and 
yarnish Manufacturers, representatives of the National Paint Distributors, 
International Association of Master House Painters and Decorators, 
National Retail Hardware Association, and the Department of Com- 


merce. 

The Simplification Program adopted by the Associations of manu- 
tacturers, distributors, dealers and consumers, as put into effect on 
September 1, 1924, was thoroughly discussed, item by item, as follows: 


1. No two pound or three pound cans to be included in any line. 

9, No sizes less than gallons to be included in barn and roof 
paint and shingle stain. 

3. No oblong or square varnish cans to be used in sizes smaller 
than one-half gallon, for any product, excepting carriage and 
automobile clear varnishes, varnish remover, bronzing liquid, 
Japan and liquid driers, penetrating stains and spirit stains. 

4, No shades or tints to be produced, by any one concern, in 
excess of the following maximum numbers: 


Interior floor paints and floor enamels.......... 10 
Se CUNO. Tag Shs at as cig 6.4759 RGSS TUN re DEES. Hivace ems 32 
a UROE OEM <5 ole ln'ca vlan ews oe cee eww wales 20 
Pe Ce OT OCCT OTe ee 14 
a EE car ea eee ee eee ae 8 
oo rn 4 
IY, SCN ao el 66k wa ark aad ye ik wa be wide 14 
Auto and Carriage Paints or Enamels.......... 10 
ee IE a wa wid Sn Sie wie Ook Sli w Grew 4ial aete oie eo 10 
Pr SNE: och blg sg HbG we le ae & Od a wee eee 8 
I UNI Wein 6.0615 ee eG 109: Ste Bi bated eRe wa © Ble wale 14 


(All the foregoing exclusive of black and white) 
ee NN So ok Sore ee lw es eho cereale Wise waa la ee ies 32 
(Including black but counting the several shades 
of a single color as one color) 
Architectural and Marine Varnishes, int. and ext... 10 
UNCP VAPINGNCR 6 occ waviness ce ennsicgecscesciaisis - 28 


(Including all not specified above, such as Japan 
driers, Asphaltum, etc.) 
This schedule was then unanimously adopted as a recognized practice 
of the industry. 
Considering the above schedule as the standard practice in the Paint 
and Varnish Industry, further recommendations were made as follows: 


The proposal of the National Retail Hardware Association to 
establish the maximum number of house paint colors at 24 in- 
stead of 32 was given consideration. After discussion it was de- 
cided to submit to all manufacturers for serious consideration 
the proposal that the number of shades of exterior house paint 
be reduced to a maximum of 28. 

Reduction in the number of sizes of packages was then 
considered and on motion it was recommended that pints be 
eliminated from exterior house paints. 

The same recommendation was made for the elimination 
of pints from interior floor paints and enamels, and from 
porch floor paints. 

It was also unanimously recommended that quarts and half- 
gallons be added to the schedule for roof and barn paints. 

It was also unanimously recommended that the one-half 
gallon package be eliminated in auto enamels, wagon and car- 
Triage paints and enamels, in oil stains and in spirit stains. 

The National Paint Distributors Association again urged the 
listing of all specialty enamels under a single heading, with 
labels indicating their various uses: and the meeting unan- 
imously adopted « recommendation that wherever possible dif- 
ferent lines of enamels be combined into one. 


= questionnaire was then sent to all Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, 
the result of which (considering all four questions and the replies re- 
teived on each question) is as follows: 


“Favorable adoption on questions one, three and four by 
the majority of the manufacturers leaves only the question of 
time that new regulations will be effective.” 

As a result of the answers to this questionnaire received from the 
— to which more than 80% of the volume of Paint and 
pes manufactured has responded, it is now recommended by your 
= euplification Committeee that the three Associations,—The Na- 
oo Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., the Paint Manufacturers’ 
pi of the United States, and the National Varnish Manufacturers 
‘ on, at their Conventions in October, jointly or severally, adopt 

® following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Paint and Varnish Industry, having adopted 
@ certain Program of Simplification which went into effect 
on September 1, 1924,—and 

WHEREAS, experience in operation under this Simplification 
Program has proved to be beneficial to manufacturers, distrib- 
Utors, dealers, and consumers,— and 
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WHEREAS, at a meeting held in Washington at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on May 27th, comprising representatives of 
the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associations, National 
Paint Distributors’ Association, International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, and the Department of Commerce, it was 
recommended that further simplification in the Paint and 
Varnish Industry be put into effect,— and 


WHEREAS, a questionnaire was sent to all Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers, the result of which shows that 80% of the 
volume of Paint and Varnish manufactured favors further 
simplification,— 

Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that, effective July 1, 1926, further simplifica- 
tion shall be adopted, as follows: 

1. Maximum number of colors in the house paint line 

shall not exceed 28. 

2. Pint cans shall be eliminated from 
Interior Floor Paints, 
Enamels, 
Exterior Porch Floor Paints. 

3. Half-gallon cans shall be eliminated from 
Auto Enamels, 
Wagon and Carriage Paints and Enamels, 
Oil Stains, 
Spirit Stains. 

A conference was held in Washington, 
auspices of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
merce, at which was unanimously endorsed a standard 
designated as National Standard Purchase Forms. 

Our Associations have been asked by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inc., to recommend the use of these Standard In- 
voice Forms by our members. (Form attached). 

Your Committee recommends such endorsement by our Associations. 


January 14th, under the 
Department of Com- 
invoice form 


RECAPITULATION of answers to questionnaire of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States on recommendations of the 
Joint Simplification Committee for reduction in number of colors manu- 
factured elimination of certain sized packages of Paints and Enamels. 


Question 1. Reduce the number of shades in our house paints to 
28, exclusive of black and white. 

Answer: 86% of the answers favor reduction to 28 shades. Of the 
14% casting a negative vote, only two have wide distribution, the balance 
being small manufacturers doing local business. The vote of manu- 
facturers favors restricting the number of colors to 28. 

Question 2. Eliminate the pint package from our line or lines of 
exterior house paints. 

Answer: 76% favor elimination of the pint package, and 24% cast 
a negative vote. Analysis of the 24% shows that all but one manu- 
facturer with national distribution favor retention of the pint can. 
This proposal for elimination was defeated. 

Question 3. Eliminate the pint package from our line or lines of 
interior floor paints and enamels, and from our line or lines of porch 
floor paints. 

Answer: 25% of those voting indicated that the question was not 
applicable to them. Of the balance, 70% favor the elimination of the 
pint package. As the 30% casting negative vote represent the smaller 
manufacturers there is no question but what 80% of the manufacturing 
capacity favor the elimination. The vote favors the elimination of the 
pint package. 

Question 4. Eliminate the half-gallon package from our line or lines 
of auto enamels, wagon and carriage paints and enamels, oil stands and 
spirit stains. 

Answer: 80% of those voting favor elimination. Some manufactur- 
ers favor elimination of package from one line and vote for retaining 
the half-gallon in other lines. An analysis of the manufacturers voting 
for elimination clearly indicates that those voting favorably represent 
more than 80% of the manufacturing capacity of the country. 


REVISED SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM 


JOINT SIMPLIFICATION COMMITTEE 
Paint and Yarnish Industry 


Effective July 1, 1926. 


1.Two pound or three pound cans not sold in any line. 
2. No sizes less than quarter-gallon cans to be sold in Barn and 
Roof Paint, and no sizes less than gallon cans in Shingle Stain. 
3. Half-gallon cans shall be eliminated from Auto Enamels, Wagon 
and Carriage Paints and Enamels, Oil Stains, and Spirit Stains. 
4. Pint cans shall be eliminated from Interior Floor Paints, Floor 
Enamels, and Exterior Porch Floor Paints. 
.No oblong or square varnish cans to be used in sizes smaller 
than one-half gallon for any product, excepting Carriage and 
Automobile Clear Varnishes, Varnish Remover, Bronzing Liquid, 
Japan and Liquid Driers, Penetrating Stains, and Spirit Stains, 
6. No shades or tints to be produced by any one concern in excess 
of the following maximum numbers: 


oc 


Interior Floor Paints and Floor Enamels........ 10 
PP eer eee ere eee CT ee re ee 28 
Wist Walt Paints ...006 ccs cacecees sues ce eesen 20 
TSE A ES SP a eer era etre Peres Pe eee ae 14 
DAMON MOIMEM . on cc ccee dca s eee sens eresneeecees = 
Roof and Barn Paints ..--...ccecceeceverscevcs + 
Shingle Stas ...ccecacsscccesvcensvecenare > es 
Auto and Carriage Paints or Enamels...........+. 10 
i a No eh eee ae ew LA eae we 10 
Varnish Stains .......--++. cans we hack a ise aoe 8 
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Spirit Stains ...... stb'e%. ware gene ea Whee ea » a6 
(All the foregoing exclusive of black and white) 
| eS Te ee CEs eo eee See ewe 32 


of a single color as one color) 
Architectural and Marine Varnishes, interior and 
GSE kita viivces LAAS bTHO SOs td MDD stosese OO 


CREE WO bik a o.oo. ok bs 0s 3.64992 wee . 28 
(Including all not specifieed above, such as Japan 
Driers, Asphaltum, etc.) 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD INVOICE, PURCHASE ORDER AND 
INQUIRY FORMS 


Facsimile of National Standard Invoice Form 


National Association of Purchasing Agents 
Woolworth Building, New York 








z Ord. No. & Date Invoice Date Column reserved for use of customer. 
g Requisition No. Invoice No. P. A. Invoice No. 
& Contract No. Shipper’s Order No. Voucher No. 
Shipped To 
Destination 
With order 
~ |F. O. B. point 
& | Price 
Terms ns ) Calculations 
a | Transportation 
J 5 | Trans. Chgd. Back 
Date Shipped From F. O. B. 
Car No. and Int. 
How Shipped and Route 
DESCRIPTION QUANTITY PRICE AMOUNT 
(Show Unit) Per Unit 





The National Standard Invoice Form should be on a sheet 
8% inches wide and either 7, 11 or 14 inches long. A tolerance 
of % inch in either dimension is contemplated. Invoices longer 
than 7 inches should have dots or short rules printed on sides 7 
inches from top to indicate point of fold. 


Head may be moved down if more space is required for ship- 
per’s name, address, etc. Line spacing may be suited to ma- 
chine or hand writing maintaining same relative position. 


The name of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
is intended to be replaced by that of the vendor. 








Above Materials received....192..and found....satisfactory (Signed)........ CRE cuccsas 


Charge Account Approved Approved 


Nationai Standard Purchase Order and Inquiry Form 


Zone 1 
For all necessary instruc- 
tions of buyer and seller, in 
upper right hand corner, con- 
Zone 3 venient for reference in loose 
For Name and address of seller to whom] file or binder. 
Purchase Order is to be mailed 


Zone 2 
For Name, Address, etc. of Buyer 





(Includes order numbers, etc.) 





Zone 4 
For shipping instructions 





Zone 5 
For general condition of purchase 


a 
rr 
Zone 6 
For listing materials ordered 


Standard Zone System for Purchase Order and Inquiry Forms 


The Zone System will to all intents and purposes serve as a 
Standard Purchase Order or Inquiry Form, in that each item of 
information will always be found in a definite place. Relative 
sizes of Zones may be varied to suit needs of user. 

The upper part of Zones 1 and 2 may contain information not 
necessary for the seller but of value as a record for the buyer, 
and may be detachable by perforation on the original Copy. 

Orders and inquiries should be on sheets 8% inches wide, and 
either 7, 11 or 14 inches long. 


This standard was adopted at a National Conference at the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1925. 


Zone 7 Signature of Buyer 
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Standard Invoice Forms President Peters:—Your boarg 


favorably upon that lution aq: 
At a conference held in Washington ferred it to the con tion, W 
under the auspices of the Division of your pleasure? 
Simplified Practice, Department of Com- Mr. Chatfield:—I : e its aq 
merce, the “Standard Invoice Forms” (The motion was s: ided), 
presented by the National Association of Mr. Cheesman:—I think there 
Purchasing Agents, Inc., which have been be incorporated in the t line, “¢ 
in use in diversified lines for the past by members of this association” j 
six years, was recommended for adoption. of “by this associatior : 
By having a standard invoice form which President Peters :—That is undoy 
is practical and adopted to commerce in What was meant and uld clari 
every particular it brings about a natural resolution. I am a ie simplif: 
simplification and avoidance of the many committee would be glad to accep 
varieties of invoices now in use, and it — trae. a . te 
7 ifi- Mr. é je ept t 
was recommended by your joint simplifi atiee and semeection. at 


Tariff 
D. B. Faloon, Chairman 
Your tariff committee report ind 
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D. B. Faloon mission has ordered fifty investig 
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Committee on Tariff six proclamations have been made, 
linseed oil. investigation instigated 
i i Tati 16, 1923, is in a dormant state. Dis 
cation committee that the National Paint, faction over rates under the operat 


Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., adopt the present tariff will probably gr 
the following resolution: strength in proportion to the sever 


Whereas, the National Association of Pur- : 948 T 
i > e on. here are no 
chasing Agents, Inc., has adopted and has had fore ee ae ven sal that aaa 
in use in varied industries a ‘‘Standard Invoice of major Dp : : as 


Form,” be it action and your committee has nor 
Resolved: That this association approve the mendations to make. 


use of this standard invoice form as recom- President Peters: — Your boari 
mended by the National Association of Pur- proved this informative report an 
chasing Agents, Inc., for use by members of ferred it to the convention. Wh 


this association, your pleasure? 
Mr. Caspar:—Do you mean that the (It was voted, upon motion ma 

association endorse it? Mr. Cheesman, regularly seconded, 
President Peters:—Will you read that the report be adopted). 

again, Mr. Wessels? The full report of the committe 
(The resolution was again read) as follows :— 


Report of Committee on Tariff 
Foreign trade with Europe became very active during the la 
part of 1924, but has continued at a decreasing rate during the pres 
year. This activity was probably due to the operation of the Dawes P 
as well as to successfully floated foreign bond issues. Internatic 
credits and financing seem to have been the factors motivating 
foreign trade. Tariff barriers have been of secondary importance, 
The statistics of our foreign trade during the past three and one-l 
years are as follows: 


IMPORTS EXPORT 

Twelve months ending December, 1922... 3,112,548,772 3,831,932, 
” = = December, 1923... 3,792,169,868 4,138,121, 

” ” December, 1924... 3,611,544,033 4,555,507, 
Seven months ending July, 1923........ 2.375,253,318 2,248,675, 
” - = Se >: ee 2,128,084,726 2,367,720, 

” sd " ame. S066. sccaes 2,392,673,955 2,658,554, 
Average monthly favorable trade balance > 1922 59,948, 
” ” ” ” ” és a 1923 28,829, 

si 9 ” a - - 1924 78,663, 

oe = - 7 ” (7 months) 1925 37,982, 


(See cut next page) 


The increased balance of trade for the past year has been due in par 
an increase in exports and in part to diminishing imports. The fom 
is largely the result of higher prices for agricultural products. 
falling off of imports has been largely in raw materials for use in ma 
facturing. In some respects Europe has not yet become so self-sustail 
as she was before the war. With the rehabilitation of her industries: 
the inevitable search for markets it is commonly predicted that our ind 
tries will feel severe competition from that quarter, but with gem 
prosperity prevalent the people of this country will consume more 
both home and foreign production. All who have studied the mai 
recognize that in the long run we shall have to accept more goods fl 
abroad to balance international credits. 

Our present tariff schedule has been receiving attacks from adhere 
for both high and low rates. The New Bedford Cotton Mills seek grea 
protection; the New England woolen industry hopes for higher ral 
while the agricultural West strongly demands lower rates on manu! 
tured products. The chief difficulty seems to be with the flexibility ? 
vision and the unsatisfactory working of the Tariff Commission. 


The Tariff Commission 
Tariff making by commission has proven to be a failure. The Ta 
Board of 1909 was not a success, due largely to political factors, and 
present bipartisan tariff commission has also been a keen disappoint 
It functions solely as an advisory body and has no power to change "4 
It has split three to three on almort ~wery issue of the elastic provis 
of the Fordney-McCumber Act. 
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N CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


in rates under the flexibility provisions of the present act. 


The Tariff 


commission has ordered fifty investigations, and during the three years 
the Fordney-McCumber Act has been operative only six proclamations 


pave been made. 


These were for increases in rates of Sodium Nitrite, 


jum Dioxide, Diethyl Barbituric Acid, Potassium Chlorate, Oxalic 


acid, and Wheat. 


The linseed oil investigation, instigated April 16, 1923, is in a dormant 
state. It is reported that the Tariff Commission advised a reduction to 


1g or 20 cents per gallon in formal report to the President. 


(Present 


rate equals 24.75 cents per gallon.) At the present time the matter is in 
the hands of the President, and he can accept or reject the advice of 


the Commission. 


Dissatisfaction over rates under the operation of the present tariff will 
probably grow in strength in proportion to the severity of foreign com- 


petition. 
early action. 
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Transportation and Classification 
William J. Pitt, Chairman 


In the opinion of your summary com- 
mittee this report should be very care- 
fully studied by all of those at interest 
‘n tansportation and classification. The 
teports as prepared indicate that a great 
deal of work has been accomplished 
by your committee and that they are 
in close and intelligent touch with the 
‘ansportation and classification prob- 
Mg over the country at large. There 
ir Many sub-titles in the report and 
" Pitt as chairman of the joint com- 
— of the three associations together 
with the several gentlemen on the three 
nite ation and classification com- 
= es, have in the opinion of your 
alee? committee rendered a very 
_ le service to the association in 
the thorough manner in which they have 
‘andled the subject. 
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FOREIGN TRADES OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Chart Showing the Foreign Trade with the United States from 1914 to 
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There are no issues of major importance that warrant our 
Your Committee has no recommendations to make. 


provided in revised rule 40 of the Con- 


solidated Freight Classification. 


President Peters:—This committee 


W. J. Pitt 


Chairman 2 
Committee on Transportation 


is 





also a joint committee of the three asso- 


ciations. Mr, Pitt is 
is a splendid report. 


the chairman. 


It 


The committee has 
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done an enormous amount of work and 
recommends that you carefully read and 
study this report at yuur leisure, to get 
an appreciation of what that committee 
is doing for the “ndustry. 


The action of your board was favorable 
and referred it to the convention, What 
is your pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar :—Move its adoption. 


. 1 (The motion was seconded and carried). 
The committee in their report, for your President Peters:—Is Mr. Pitt in the 


information, recommends an appropriation room? Mr. Pitt is the general chairman 
of $500 by this association to carry on the of that committee. Is there something 
expenses of their committee. This re- you would like to say Mr. Pitt? 

port was approved by the manufacturers W. J. Pitt:—The report is so complete 
association, I think, and carried there a _ in all details I don't think there is any- 
similar recommendation as to the ap- thing I can add to it. 
propriation. Each one of the associa- The full report of the 


) committee was 
tions appropriated $500 toward this work. as follows :— 


Report of Committee on Transportation and 


Classification 

The Committee hereby respectfully submits its report for the year 
1924-25. 

‘The past year has been marked throughout by unusual activity in 
transportation affairs of major importance. Service has been normal; 
there have been no interruptions and the carriers’ equipment has been 
adequate for the unprecedented demands of trade and commerce, both 
import and domestic. The percent of unserviceable motive power is 
slightly less than last year. The percent of unserviceable cars is slightly 
higher, but the increase in car miles per car day offsets this deficit, while 
the net tons per loaded car was the same as last year, and the traffic 
density, that is, the net ton miles per mile of road, substantially increased. 
This summer and fall the railroads of the country handled more revenue 
loaded freight cars than ever before in their history. The total loaded 
January 1st to August lst amounted to 29,228,525 cars or 1,572,851 over 
the same period of last year. There was a marked increase in the load- 
ing of manufactures and miscellaneous carload freight and in less-than- 
carload freight. 

The financial condition of the carriers has also greatly improved over 
last year except in the Northwest and Central Western Regions, where 
conditions are extremely bad, the return on the book investment being 
only 2.48% and 3.42% respectively, whereas in the Eastern District it 
was 5.1% and in the Southern District 5.55% for the six months ending 
June 30, 1925. The rate of return prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the tentative valuation suggested by them is 534% for the 
several traffic groups. The rate of return of many carriers, particularly 
those in the Western regions, is far short of that figure, in fact no group 
of carriers has thus far reached the prescribed rate. Below we give 
a brief summary for the United States and the several traffic districts for 


the first six months ending June 30, 1925, versus the same period for 
1924, by millions: 


United Eastern Western Southern 

States District District District 
Railway Operating 1924 2,872 1,333 1,033 394 
Revenue 1925 2,895 1,339 1,031 405 
Railway Operating 1924 2,274 1,059 829 302 
Expense 1925 2,239 1,039 814 301 
Net Railway Operating 1924 392 180 122 68 
Income 1925 438 203 130 75 
% Ratio of Expense to 1924 79.18 79.44 80.29 76.54 
Revenue 1925 77.33 77.57 78.98 74.25 


Your Committee earnestly recommends continued cooperation with the 
Shippers Regional Advisory Boards throughout the country in the matter 
of car service—conservation of equipment—prompt loading and unload- 
ing—and heavy loading—wherever possible. These organizations, com- 
posed of shippers and carriers’ representatives, are doing excellent work 
towards promoting efficient and economical operation and deserve the 
support of all shippers. 


We are glad to report that the 68th Congress adjourned without pass- 
ing any law affecting the transportation system. However, the Hoch- 
Smith Joint Resolution, directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate the rate structures throughout the country, has caused 
much concern to the shipping public. It gives the Commission no more 
authority than they already possessed and the concensus of opinion among 
shippers is that it tended to interfere with the orderly work of the Com- 
mission. It was enacted primarily in the interest of the agricultural 
element of our population. The feeling among the shippers is that it 
should be repealed. In view of the serious plight of the Northwestern 
railroads the Commission has instituted proceedings on its own motion 
to investigate the rate structures in that section of the country and 
combine with it thé inquiry they construed to be intended by the Hoch-' 
Smith Resolution under Docket 17,000—Western Rate Structure Investi- 
gation—and I. C. C. Ex-Parte 87—-Revenues in the Western Districts— 
hearings on which began in Chicago September 8, 1925. 

There were many subjects of importance to the Industry demanding 
the attention of your Committee during the year which would require 
considerable space to mention. We will, therefore, confine our report to 
the more important matters affecting all or a large portion of our 
membership. 


RATE ADJUSTMENTS 
Interchangeable Mileage Ticket Investigation 


The Commission after much investigation and litigation reversed its 
previous decision and finally held: that the reduction in existing passenger 
revenues through the adoption of the scrip-book plan was not justified and 
dismissed the proceedings. 


I. C. CO. 15879—Eastern Class Rate Investigation 


This very important investigation is now under way. The carriers’ pro- 
posal means many millions of dollars increased freight charges on manu- 
factured and semi-finished articles and on less-than-carload freight, in 
fact all freight classified fifth class or higher. The carriers’ testimony is 
in: also that of the principal protestants against the high level of rates 
the carriers are asking be adopted. The proposal contemplates exten- 
sive increases within Trunk Line Territory and substitution of a uniform 
mileage scale applicable over all railroads instead of the present his- 
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torical adjustment. In order to sustain their Trunk Line rate basis they 
also proposed heavy increase in the rates between Trunk Line and New 
England on the one hand and Central Freight Territory on the other. It 
would naturally carry with it similar increases on traffic to or from points 
West of the Mississippi where the rates are simply a combination of the 
rates to and from the Mississippi River, Chicago, etc. They also proposed 
enormous increases in the rates between New England points and Trunk 
Line Territory in order to support the high level of rates proposed for 
application within Trunk Line Territory. Your Committee after full 
consideration decided to oppose the proposed high rates and several of 
its witnesses submitted testimony to the Commission on July 20th. 
Further hearings are to be held by the Commission and it will require 
a year or more for them to digest the voluminous record and formulate a 
decision, but your Committee has heretofore and will exert every effort 
to prevent these excessively high rates on articles classified fifth class and 
higher from being made effective whether or not the Commission elects 
to prescribe a uniform mileage scale for Trunk Line Territory. 


I. C. C. 13494—Southern Class Rate Investigation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission after nearly three and one-half 
years’ investigation and hearings has announced its decision in this im- 
portant case affecting the class rates within Southern Territory and 
between Southern Territory and points North of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. The scales of rates prescribed are considerably less than those 
the carriers sought to establish. The system of rates devised by the 
Commission is a novel one. The opinion generally is that there will be 
no material increase in the gross revenues. The similarity of traffic, 
operating and financial conditions on lines operating in Southern Terri- 
tory lends itself readily to the adoption of the mileage system of rates 
over all carriers as no other section of the country does, and while there 
was a sharp division among the shippers for and against such a system 
in that territory it is generally conceded that the plan announced by the 
Commission is on the whole satisfactory to the majority of shippers. 
The case is not definitely settled, however, as the Commission has asked 
the carriers to analyze the decision and advise if they are prepared to 
accept it before final order. It will require considerable time for the 
earriers to decide such a vital question. 


Rates on Linseed, Chinawood, Fish and Vegetable Oils to Central Freight 
Territory—I. C. C. Investigation and Suspension Docket 2125 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 2125 decided this important case June 23, 1925, in our favor. 
They hold that ‘“‘Rates proposed on vegetable oils, in carloads, between 
points in Trunk Line Territory and from points in Trunk Line Territory 
to destinations in Central Territory, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled.” 

The traffic committees of our three national associations have devoted 
a great deal of time and effort.to prevent unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory rates being established by the carriers, having combatted every step 
in the proceedings since the beginning—two years ago. The proposal 
was to cancel the commodity rates on the oils customarily used in the 
Paint and Varnish Industry and apply the fifth class rates (representing 
increases as high as 48.5% to important manufacturing points in Central 
Freight Territory), while cocoanut, palm and other oils used by the 
soap industry were to be subject to the sixth class rates. 


The present rates from New York and those proposed by the carriers 
and condemned by the Commission are as follows: 


New York Present Proposed by 


to Rates Carriers 
: a ara 38 56.5 
COND, 5c vice wicks oo 33 49 
CRONE (3. daa a dé asems< 33 40 
aa aoa via 33 s4 
IEG 5 aig nica os al0%e 35.5 52.5 
De ose cae awe te 38 56.5 
"eRe eee 44.5 66 


The ramifications of this case were many; the scope and extent of the 
proceedings rather unusual, and the record voluminous, involving not only 
the Eastern Trunks Lines and Central Freight Lines directly, but the 
carriers operating from the Pacific ports and Gulf ports into Central 
Freight territory, who were to make radical increases if the Eastern 
Trunk Lines succeeded in thus increasing materially their rates from 


Atlantic Seaboard Territory into Central Freight Territory. The financial 
benefit to the Paint and Varnish Industry from this successful termina- 
tion of the case is extensive, according to the testimony of our witnesses 
as to their individual losses under the carriers’ proposal. The substance 
of the conclusion of the Commission is that: 


“We find that respondents have not justified the proposed 
rates as reasonable maxima, nor have they justified the pro- 
posal for a different basis of rates on the so-called paint oils and 


soap oils. 


RATES TO SOUTHWESTERN POINTS 


The Southwestern Lines have drafted a revised description of articles 
taking commodity rates from Central Freight Territory to Southwestern 
voints, which is now before the Central Freight Territory Lines for their 
concurrence. Your Committee has urged that varnishes, all kinds, be 
included at the paint rates and understand the Southwestern Lines are 
*avorable. The matter is being considered by the Central Freight Lines, 
and our traffic representatives in the latter territory have been asked 
to exert influence upon the carriers serving them to induce them to 
concur in the reduction. The Southwestern Lines have also been asked 
to include linseed oil in the paint description so the mixed carload rate 
will be applicable on the general list of articles. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 187; 


CLASSIFICATION 


REVISION OF RULE 40 OF CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT CLASSIF) 
CATION—DEFINITIONS OF AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR IRON OR 
STEEL DRUMS, BARRELS, KITS, ETC. 


The railroads in June, 1924, undertook to adopt certain definitions an 
specifications for those packages which have heretofore been subjec 
to the drum or barrel ratings. Your Committee insisted that any straight 
sided cylindrical iron or steel package, with or without bails, is g dru 
has generally been so regarded since the advent of metal packages and 
consequently, is entitled to the lower rating applicable to barrels, Tre 
mendous increases in the freight rates would ensue from the Carriers 
proposed revision and your Committee vigorously protested. We a 
glad to report that the Freight Classification Committee has finally ae. 
cepted the views of your Committee and have decided to Provide jy 
Revised Rule 40, shortly to be published, that iron or steel containers 
of capacity of 5-gallons or over, with or without bails, not thinney 
than 26-gauge metal, will be considered a drum and subject to th 
lower rating provided for barrels. It is estimated that the Saving to 
our industry in preventing said increase is considerable, especially op 
the small 5-gallon metal containers, all of which would have been advanced 
to the rating on pails but for the determined opposition of your Con- 
mittee. In the revised specifications the gauges of the metal are not 
changed. We recommend that this important matter be brought to 
the attention of the shipping departments of our manufacturers go that 
in no case will these containers of 5-gallon capacity or more, with or 
without bails, not thinner than 26-gauge, be described as pails or kits, 
which take a higher rating. The railroad rating clerk will surely pot 
change it to the reduced rating if the shippers persist in calling them 
pails. We would further recommend that this be brought to the attention 
of the Purchasing Departments so they will not fail in ordering these 
small drums to specify that they must conform to the I. C. @. specifica- 
tions as well as to those provided in Revised Rule 40 of the Congoli- 
dated Freight Classification. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PAINT IN GLASS; AUTO TOP DRESSING IN 
GLASS; PAINT IN METAL CANS, BOXED, L. C. L.; 
VARNISH C. L. AND L. C. L. 


At a recent meeting of your Committee it was decided to petition 
the Classification Committees for reduced rating on these articles, As 
to the ratings on varnish, it would be necessary to bring formal pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the opinion 
of your Committee the institution of these proceedings should be deferred 
a short while to permit the agitation created by the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion to subside in the minds of the Commission, and that it would not 
only be unwise but would greatly prejudice our chances of success in 
view of the present tendency to favor lower transportation charges on 
agricultural products and material increases on manufactured products 
to offset the loss to carry out the spirit of the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
adopted by the 68th Congress. 


BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES 


Your Committee is glad to report its success in having the I. C. C. 
specifications for iron or steel drums of 5-gallon capacity or more changed 
from 20-gauge to 24-gauge U. S. Standard, which became effective 
December 12, 1924. Under revised specifications the top, generally con- 
sidered the weak point of the container, must still be of 20-gauge thick- 
ness. This change harmonizes with the drum specifications of the 
freight classification and will enable manufacturers to carry one line 
of drums for inflammables and non-inflammables instead of two as here- 
tofore, and a limited supply of 20-gauge covers for inflammable articles. 


EXPRESS 


Some members report difficulties experienced in connection with pack- 
ing regulations on friction top cans of the reinforced type. Your Con- 
mittee has induced the American Railway Express Company to revise 
the rule in the Official Express Classification that soldering at three points 
is unnecessary on other than ordinary friction top cans; further, that 
where any type of friction top can of one quart or less capacity is used 
soldering will not be required at all, but the cover of the case should 
fit down closely to the top of the can. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAYS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission are still conducting hearings 
the consolidation plan prepared by Professor Ripley, but nothing definite 
has developed except the growing belief that compulsory consolidation 
is fraught with such serious practical and legal obstacles as to render 
the plan highly questionable. However, it demands the strict attention 
of the shippers because of the important influence for good or evil upol 
their business and the transportation facilities now serving them. 


Your Committee tenders its thanks to the officers and members for the 
cooperation given during the year, which has been more effective than 12 
the past and indicates a realization on the part of our membership of 
the seriousness of transportation upon the affairs of the Industry. 

Your Committee further recommends that the customary annual ap 
propriation of $500.00 to defer the traveling, printing, postage and mis 
cellaneous expenses of the Committee be made for the year 1925-1926. 


- : ould 
i : Mr. Pitt :—I think that there § the 
Spray System of Paint and Varnish a greater realization on the paypal 


Application industry of the value of the § this 

PP ; : ing machine. When I under tw 

Herbert W. Rice, Chairman work for the manufacturers a study 
This is a very interesting report set- years and a half ago, I made ¢ man 


ting forth the advancement and develop- it; I also investigated the suaree nvincel 
ment of the greater use of mechanical power of our industry. rious problem 
or spray painting machines. The in- that this is an extremely s¢ 

formation is valuable. In view of the for the industry. per of a 
fact that the convention was addressed When you consider the num trade. 
at the Thursday morning session by prentices that we have in o 
tex W. Wells on “Spray Painting’ and decadence of the ranks of ¢ an 
the subject so thoroughly and interest- men, the new immigration lene moder 
ingly covered, your summary committee fact that the man power 1D ust, j 
have nothing further to add. industries—motor vehicle imetrical 
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percent increase, I wonder where we are’ from you and your association in our 


wing to get the boys to make our future” meetings. 
jnters. ce The approval of the report of the spray 
painters. ably formed by a number : : 
reliably inform y & . has e . . sate 
I ommpetent parties that less than a ae. MGS SOON eves, 25S a 
of @ of our journeymen painters today eae ‘ 
ae had apprentice training. When we (The motion to approve the report of 


we have only six and a half 

rentices to a thousand journeymen, 
a that 41 percent of our journeymen 
= above furty-five years of age, it seems 
pag rn that the industry should give very 
tefl attention to the development of 
¢ 


consider that 


esha ” spray-painting equipment. 
hanical or spray) 

mve are doing a good work through the 
epray-Painting and Finish.ng Mayuipment 
Manufacturers Association which we have 


instrumental in organizing. IL know 
a they are exerting themselves to the 
titmost degree and sparing no expense 


or effort in order to promote this great 
jabor-saving device vhicn [| ta'nk js "a= 
dispensable to the future welfare of this 
industry. 
a okInS at it from all- angles, as 1e:- 
haps some of you gentlemen hive net had 
the opportunity to do, T thins: it is worthy 
of the most ser.ous consideration of every 
member of the paint and varnish industry, 
president Peters :—-Thanh you very 


Mr. Pitt. 
“—_ board approved this report of the 
spray committee. What is your pleas- 
° 

oa H. Dabelstein :—If I may say for the 
master painters, we have taken this spray 
painting apparatus seriously into con- 
sideration. The objection +s not from 
the master painters association, 

With reference to the apprentice :— 





What Mr. Pitt says is so. We are work- H. W. Rice 
ing teoth and nail at that. We hope in ic 
another year instead of 6 to 1.000 it will Chairman 


be 12 and it will keep on growing. We 
are working very hard to increase the 
man power With the assistance we get 
from the National Paint, Oil and Varnish the 


Committee on Spray Painting 


spray committee was seconded and 


Association. carried. ) 
President Veters:—Thank you, Mr, The full report of the committee was 
Dabelstein. We are always glad to hear as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Spray Painting 

The past year has witnessed further gratifying advancement in the 
development of the greater use of mechanical or spray painting machines. 
More extensive advertising and sales promotion work has been done by 
equipment manufacturers generally than ever before. Your Committee, 
in its peculiar province, has been able to observe the daily events in this 
field and are confident of the steady progress thus far made; further, we 
predict with equal confidence the growing success of this modern labor 
saving device which promises immeasurable benefits for our industry and 
the public through the greater use of Paint and Varnish economically and 
efficiently applied. 

The outstanding development in the painting equipment field during 
the past year was the continued increase in the use of lacquer in auto- 
mobile finishing and refinishing, and this widening distribution of the 
equipment all over the country is bound to arouse interest in spray 
painting on the part of the public in general. 

A gratifying increase in the use of the machine by the painting con- 
tractor has been shown notwithstanding the opposition of organized 
journeymen. General house painting with the machine in localities 
where union influence is not sufficiently strong to prevent it is develop- 
ing steadily. Such a volume of this class of work has been done and for 
a sufficient time to demonstrate the desirability of the sprayed coating 
and the profit making possibilities of house painting by this method. Two 
men with a spray painting machine can apply one coat on two ordinary 
six room houses in a day while two to four men are doing the trim. This 
is being done right along in a commercial way; the result is the employ- 
ment of practically the same number of brush painters as before as lower 
prices and aggressive salesmanship create more work. 

One manufacturer reports sales to master painters during the past year 
were three times those of the preceding year. 

The development of machine painting in the sphere of the contracting 
painter cannot be considered intelligently without knowledge of its 
greater use in general work upon which he has heretofore drawn, that 
is the maintenance field—factories, hospitals, schools, theaters, large 
garages, hotels, apartment houses, railroad stations, terminals, etc., 
public utilities, highways, and similar jobs. While reports from equip- 
ment manufacturers cite numerous large contracts of this kind which 
were done by contracting painters using the spray machine, the sales of 
machines to plants and institutions has shown a very substantial increase. 
It may be that this growing market will have such a competitive influence 
upon the business of those master painters who have shown a reluctance 
‘o adopting the spray machine, either from a spirit of indifference or 
fear of the effect upon their labor, as to compel its adoption, else sustain 
the loss of profitable jobs which will be done directly by the large prop- 
ony owner, or by the more economical competitor using spray painting 
equipment. 

Another manufacturer reports plant maintenance painting has been 
the most rapid development during the past year, and that the large 
industries are fast turning to the painting machines and organizing their 
own painting departments; the same is true to a less degree as to hos- 
Ditals. He reports sales to twenty nationally prominent universities of 
complete equipments; and as illustrations, the painting of the largest 
Storage garage in the world, located at St. Louis; of the painting of the 
Steamship Leviathan this Spring, and the rooms and halls of large office 
buildings and hotels. 

The interest of the master painter has been slowly developing but has 
been more pronounced the past year than ever before. In the language 
of one prominent manufacturer, three years ago they laughed at the idea 
of their using painting machines but today are seriously looking into its 
“ge and that it is now a frequent topic for discussion at their meet- 
at. - feeling is growing among contracting painters that the machine 
es nite part of a master painters equipment and that as soon as the 

8 attitude changes a little bit further they expect to see it generally 
adopted, 
ane anil work and actual jobs done indicate a great future in the 
staat nterior decorating for the spraying process. In the handling of 
materials, obtaining of textures, blends, spatter finishes, etc., the 
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old established effects and many 
saving of time and labor costs. 

The use of spray painting machines on rural property offers a wide 
market but, in the opinion of equipment manufacturers, difficulties in the 
nature of economical distribution of the equipment has prevented the 
more rapid development in this field. These difficulties are well ‘known. 
however, and will, they believe, be overcome since considerable thought 
is being given to this phase. 

While splendid progress has been 


new ones are obtained with quite a 


made toward the greater use of 
spray painting equipment in all lines where it is recognized at this stage 
to be a thoroughly practicable, efficient, labor saving and profitable 
method, its development has been and is continually confronted with 
difficulties which must be vigilantly looked after. Organized labor, it is 
believed, is opposed to the use of the equipment, and this has been demon- 
strated by public statements issuing from certain sections known to be 
highly organized, condemning spray painting. For instance, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the situation became so acute, the Chamber of Commerce on April 
10, 1925, addressed an open letter to the City Manager reciting four 
flagrant cases of Vandalism occurring in two weeks against property that 
had been or was being spray painted. These acts of vandalism, the com- 
plaint stated, were a continuance of similar lawless incidents occurring 
during the previous eight months indicating, in the opinion of complain- 
ants, that they were a part of an established policy of violence and intimi- 
dation in that city, other recent cases were cited. Shortly after this 
complaint was filed, the public press published an article by the Painters 
District Council in opposition to the use of the spray gun, and this was 
fully replied to by the Chamber’s Committee concluding with the state- 
ment that ‘“‘The Committee on Labor Relations believes the facts show 
that the practice of spray painting, when accompanied by reasonable safe- 
guards, is consistent with the public interest, and that the opposition of 
the painters’ union is unjustified.’’ 

While such opposition as has been expressed usually purports to be 
based upon grounds of health, it is quite plain that the hostility is really 
directed against the machine under any and all circumstances, because in 
the cases of vandalism at Cleveland it was shown that no effort was made 
to ascertain if the material contained any ingredient regarded by journey- 
men’s organizations as objectionable. It is obvious their opposition is 
based upon its beng a labor saving device. 

Your Committee is pleased to report that such acts of violence have 
not been resorted to elsewhere, in fact in other parts of the country, for 
example the Pacific Coast, we are informed that the Painters’ Unions 
are admitting to membership spray painting machine operators. 

The past year has not been without the usual crop of bills in Legisla- 
tures to prohibit or unduly restrict the use of spray painting machines, 
but we are glad to report that such bills did not pass. 

In Oregon the bill was withdrawn after conference and House Con- 
current Resolution No. 13 substituted directing the State Board of Health 
“to investigate paint spraying devices now in use and recommend to the 
next legislature such regulations as are deemed necessary to properly 
protect the health of the operators of such devices.” 

In Tennessee House Bill No. 678 to prohibit the use of Spray Painting 
Machines was opposed and failed to pass. 

In Pennsylvania House Bill No. 1582 to prohibit the use of the spray 
machine was opposed and failed to pass. Since the legislature adjourned 
the Department of Labor and Industry has drafted a tentative code of 
regulations to govern the operation of spray machines and will conduct 
public hearings this Fall. One important feature of this code is to pro- 
hibit the spraying of any product containing benzol. Your Committee is: 
cooperating with the Department to secure fair and intelligent treatment 
of the subject and assure the adoption of a proper code. 

In New Jersey a tentative code of regulations has been pending for- 
some time, but it relates generally to industrial finishing. 

In Massachusetts the adoption of a tentative code is imminent. Hear- 
ings have been held by the Department of Labor and Industries. Our 
Committee has been cooperating with the Department and what is 
thought to be the final draft contains nothing that might be considered 
prejudicial to spray painting. 

Alabama—tThere recently came to the attention of your Committee an: 
ordinance passed by the City of Birmingham assessing an annual license. 
fee of $125 for each gun used; such a license fee would prohibit the use 
of a spray machine. It does not apply to automobile shops or furniture 
factories, but only to the painting of houses. The origin and purpose of 
the measure is obvious. Your Committee is now in communication with 
the local club to secure full details. It is quite evident such a measure 
will not stand the test of the courts, and the local club has been asked 
to endeavor to bring about its repeal. The novel means adopted by 
opponents of spray painting machines of accomplishing indirectly what 
cannot be gained directly should impress upon our local clubs the neces- 
sity of vigilance in their cities to avoid the incalculable harm to those 
communities in depriving them of the use of this modern labor-saving de- 
vice. 

There has come to the attention of the committee advertisements of 
brush manufacturers comparing the quality of the work by brush with 
spray painting machines and asserting the superiority of the brush 
method. Your Committee feels that spray painting machines have 
reached the point of development as an adjunct of the Paint and Varnish 
Industry as to render any comment on this kind of advertising unneces- 
sary upon the part of your Committee, but cannot refrain from express- 
ing the conviction that this modern pneumatic tool will create far more 
business than it can ever take away from the brush method, since their 
use more generally than otherwise dovetail each other and the reduced 
cost of painting by the spray method produces business which would not 
exist otherwise. 

A late interesting development in the spray painting line worthy of 
mentioning is a pneumatic machine for rapid painting of traffic, safety 
and special zone lines on highways, with a special attachment for spray- 
ing fire plugs, guardrails, bridges, signs and lettering on streets sprayed 
over stencils. It is claimed to do the work of ten to fifteen men using the 
brush method and requires only one operator and paints as fast as a man 
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walks. In view of the limited appropriations heretofore of the State and 
Municipal Highway Departments for this purpose; the tremendous increase 
in vehicular traffic; the alarming dangers to life and property on modern 
heavily travelled highways and streets; the shortage in parking spaces in 
congested areas; the great economy effected by this improved device will 
considerably increase the consumption of paint for highway marking and 
painting adjacent objects and well fits in with efforts exerted by the 
industry to encourage Highway Departments to use more paint in the 
interest of safety. 

Your Committee has been advised by the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair of the Navy Department of their adoption of spray painting ma- 
chines for their work, where practicable, and results thus far are satis- 
factory; The Walter Reed Hospital at Washington, D. C., a government 
institution, is also using spray painting machines on their property. The 
Naval Hospital and Quartermasters Corps of the War Department, as well 
as the Naval Aircraft Factory at Lakehurst are also using spray machines. 


The National Safety Council, Chemical Section, have recently appointed 
a sub-committee to investigate the application by spray machines of sur- 
face coatings containing pyroxylin ingredients. Your Committee has 
supplied them with pertinent data regarding the merits of the spray 
machine method and are cooperating with their sub-committee. We are 
of the opinion that such an impartial study of the subject, with the 
accompanying publicity usually given their reports, will do much towards 
dissipating the ignorance and prejudice against this modern method of 
painting. 

In conclusion, we desire to mention and commend the constructive 
work done the past year by the Spray Painting and Finishing Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, a small but aggressive group of the leading 
manufacturers of spray painting equipment. Their members are now 
members of this Association. They have drafted a model code of regu- 
lations as a guide wherever adverse legislation is attempted, which should 
be a long step toward insuring a degree of uniformity in regulations in 
the various states. The desirability of this is apparent since the Indus- 
trial and Labor Departments of some states are now dealing with the 
subject and doubtless others will follow. That Asscciation has awarded 
the contract for the publication of a hand-book on the application of 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, etc., by the Spray Method; the book is now 
being written and early publication is expected. This publicity will do 
much to remove the misunderstanding surrounding spray painting not 
only in our own industry but with the public at large. They are using 
in their publicity and advertising the Save the Surface symbol, expressive 
of their Industry, designed by them and approved by the Save the Surface 
Campaign Committee; they are generally contributing to and cooperating 
with that Campaign. They have on every occasion provided a speaker 
at conventions of manufacturers and master painters to explain why 
spray painting machines should be adopted and encouraged by the Paint 
and Varnish Industry in order to facilitate, through its economy, the 
greater consumption of these products, and to overcome the serious 
decline in the ranks of journeymen painters, aggravated by the fact that 
there are so few apprentices in the trade. 

It is the desire of these manufacturers that the Paint and Varnish 
manufacturers extend a larger measure of cooperation by inviting a 
representative of their Association to briefly address individual sales 
organization gatherings so that a better understanding of spray paint- 
ing equipment and its value to the Paint and Varnish Industry in the 
future may be obtained by our army of salesmen. Your Committee rec- 
ommends and earnestly hopes every Paint and Varnish manufacturer will 
extend such an invitation to the President of the Spray Painting and 
Finishing Equipment Manufacturers’ Association who will designate a 
representative to attend and briefly address such salesmen’s meetings. 

Your Committee is cooperating fully with that Association in its aims 
to promote the greater use and progressive development of Painting 
Equipment. 

Your Committee tenders its thanks to the officers and members of the 
Association for their assistance and cooperation during the past year. 


Report of Committee on Sustaining Membership 


Your Committee on Sustaining Memberships is pleased to report that 
in accordance with Article II, Section 4, of the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, sustaining memberships to the number of one hundred and two 
(102) have been subscribed to and paid for by corporations, firms and 
individuals for the current year. 

The opportunity given individuals, firms and corporations to subscribe 
direct to these memberships met with such a hearty response that an 
over-subscription was secured in this way, leaving no subscription to be 
allocated to the constitutent Clubs. 

The Committee set as its objective one hundred (100) memberships, 
and after that number had been subscribed several additional subscrip- 
tions were received and returned with thanks. However, after the list 
had been closed two former Presidents of the Association, who were away 
when the original invitation to subscribe was issued, sent in their renewal 
subscriptions and same were accepted—bringing the total up to one 
hundred and two (102). 

The following concerns have made subscriptions in the form of a 
MEMORIAL to certain executives of their respective companies who 
during their life-time had served the Association as President: 

W. W. Lawrence & Co., in memory W. W. LAWRENCE. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., in memory W. H. ANDREWS. 

Ohio Varnish Co., in memory M. S. CLAPP. 

Evans Lead Co., in memory S. MARSHALL EVANS. 

The Committee extends its grateful thanks to those members of the 
Association who have made possible the results indicated in the report. 


NUMBER OF . 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS: MEMBERSHIPS 


I eos Gog a! a ial wie wh elecalwa etna ba 5 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.................. 1 
nee ONE ig oh a og oie a aha e @ ae e bole eck 5 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company ..............ce000¢ 1 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS: 


Binney & Smith. Co...........6. 


Bisbee Linseed Company 
Boston Varnish Company 


Bradley & Vrooman Company.... 
Emil Calman &-Co., Inc......... 
De nap, 6 
Allen W. Clark (American Paint Journal) 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Colorado............... 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., 


Continental Can Company 


Cook Paint and Varnish Company 
Gy rs Ee GS ios crcccweses. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc...... 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company.................. 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co.......... 
Evans Lead Co. (Memory S. Marshall Evans).......... 


Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc. 
Walter D. Foss .... 


We Ba ee Oe ie acess he accss 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons.......... 
The Glidden Company .......... 
William O. Goodrich Company.... 


Grasselli Chemical Company 


ce 2 Ee a ee 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co.. 
ervewles POwGer Co. ...ccscsces 
Hilo Varnish Corporation ....... 
Ds ee Se: ooh ce ioe bea & eee 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. .... 
The Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co................... 
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NUMBER OF 
MEMBERSHIPS 


SHEE SOE COSMET EBB O 1 


OTD Oe tt tO OO ot 


So. ee I ED, Ooi Foo ee te tcwea ccd seteeae ccs 
Wee Wie ee Oe IIIs Goo Sis kee be ces bee w eee 
W. W. Lawrence & Company (Memory W. W. Lawrence) 
THO EDWS TOGCNSTS COMMORT oc viel Cie s cece ese cece. 
I Oe er aay e'gade bie bis wis 0 e bb's ee 8 8 
ee Og NGG. ire sloss cae ck owareee ees eees 
pS ee rer Cer re eee Pama e he o5lee was 
Murphy Varnish Company ................ Sets Aine are 3 
Murphy Varnish Company of Canada................. 2 
Pe A SI ile owe eee oie ea 62 SOS Sees oe 10 
pi ae eee 5 
Ohio Varnish Company (Memory M. S. Clapp)......... 1 
Patek Brothers, Inc. .......++ Sera ctene bok Stata aa Se oh 1 
PORRIOO RIN -COMIDGRT av cles cw eels ete wie cesses 3 
Prceparen Piste Gines COMPGRT. ... 2. cess cece sccscecn 3 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. ..... seas wee Gea bie acaca whew pleas 2 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. (Memory W. H. Andrews)....... 1 
a. ©. Pushed & Bane: .2....%5.- Spain as ware ee wee 2 
Si: I I I I 8 GS Go ae sw Soe Bike BN eee © ois 1 
The Reardon Company .......... Saar ce @\ arma aie ate eee ae 1 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company............ Sy er ees 2 ee 4 
Standard Plate Glass Company.........ccccscccccsece 1 
Pe: Pee Be ee aa ns. ooo ko os w oo wo 0 bers é 1 
NE I BNR Se! Cicvas beat ates Alee ole. nine ee Sheree eee 1 
The Teemtaes Pelee Be Get CO 5. ec ek vce oe ewe deen es 1 
Se He Se ee Pe ka coisa heii ve ceee rece es eure 1 
Cot Te ene. Oe is. Nig eS So Reiss Velev eee bees 2 
a Wn rs one Disp awe awte ble eee eet 1 
102 


President Peters:—The board approved 
that report. What is your pleasure? 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was voted that it be adopted.) 

R. S. Wessels:—The final one is in- 
terpretation and extension of the code of 
ethics. Mr. Peters reported progress in 
connection with the work of this com- 
mittee. 

President Peters :—The president apolo- 
gizes to you for not having turned in to 
Mr. Wessels a report for that committee. 
They came to this convention with merely 
progress to report. 

Since your meeting last night, 
ever, that committee is very much con- 
cerned that there are probably a great 
many people in our industry who either 
haven’t read our code of ethics or don’t 
understand it. When an ex-president of 
this association, from Denver, can be 
picked up in a public restaurant, appre- 
hended for stealing knives and forks, it 
looks as though we hadn't done a real job 
on our code of ethics. Silk stocking and 
underwear, $50,000! 

So the committee merely reports prog- 
ress to date but sees the necessity for in- 
tensive work in the future. 


how- 


We all appreciate that it is a lom 
monotonous job for many of you tog 
through these committee reports in 
large session. It is very much less of 
monotony, however, than it used to b 
To have attempted to have called upon 4 
of our chairmen to have presented in de 
tail these reports would have required a 
all-day session. ‘The committee chai! 
men have done wonderful work and W 
would like to have had them all befor 
us to have explained in detail their wor 
We know that you all appreciate it. 

Mr. Wessels, however, in having done ! 
advance all that for you has saved hour 
of time for each one of you, but at th 
expense of a great deal of midnight 0 
Your board of directors heartily approve 
of all Mr. Wessels has done and recom 
mende@ that the convention extend ! 
him a rising vote of thanks for his spe 
did summary of this voluminous work. 

The chair will entertain such a moti 

Mr. Chatfield :—I make it. ; 

(The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Peters:—Is Mr. Eastman ! 
the room? Will you at this time pias 
make a report for the special commille 
that was appointed on linseed oil? 


Report of Committee on Linseed Oil 


W. A. Eastman :—It has been conceived 
that certain trade associational activity 
of the linseed oil manufacturers might be 
carried on through a co-ordinated com- 
mittee group of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. Your committee 
appointed by President Peters to make a 
careful investigation of this .work has 
studied the problem in its many ramifi- 
cations and has come to the conclusion 
that it would be inadvisable at this time 
to attempt such a work. The committee 
has made a written report for record 
which I will read for your consideration :— 

Your committee, after giving due considera- 
tion to the question of organizing the linseed 
oil crushers as a special group under the aus- 
pices of the National Paint, Oil] and Varnish 
Association, feel that, inasmuch as there is no 
other manufacturing group so organized at the 
present time, that it wéuld be inadvisable for 
the linseed oil manufacturers to enter into such 
a relation, 

If at some time in the future the N. P. O. & 
V. A. should organize subsidiary manufactur- 
ing groups within its body to carry on con- 


structive associational work, the linseed ¢ 
manufacturers would be glad to reconsider ™ 
matter. 

I would like to augment the report ° 
this committee by a_ suggestion ae 
consideration and enlightenment of } . 
incoming officers for the ensuing 

You have at the present time ‘a 
regular standing committees In ros th 
sociation which deal directly wit ref 
activities of the linseed oil manufac 4 
and the industry as a whole. ~~ 
these committees is your flax ee 
ment committee. This is a hundré otis 
cent functioning committee. It 1s . 
and alive throughout the entire re 
is in constant eruption pouring wa it 
constant flood of interesting data ani you! 
formation for the enlightenment 0 ¢ 
members. . i 

The other committee, the linseed 
committee which has recently been fac 
a sub-committee of the general mous 
turers group, remains dormant t Al 
out the greater part of the year. ¢ 
in July or August it receives 4 
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from. the nxtional _secretary s office, ad- given this subject and the thoughts which 
yising that the convention iS near at you have left with us, There is no 
hand and that it is expected to make doubt that the future of this association 
a report for the convention. This com- and its effectiveness, holds, I think, 
mittee then aw akes from its long slumber bright hopes for development along lines 
and preaks into eruption and emits some that you have indicated. 


pot stuff in the form of a complete re- 
port for your convention. 

I believe that there is a very fertile 
field wherein this committee can work to 
carry out some extremely constructive 


Mr. Crawford and his committee this 
year have made a start in that direction. 
They have pointed the way. We hope 
that you will think from the reports 
which his committee has submitted that 


associational activity for this great as- the value is there and that this work 
gciation. This committee has been will be continued, as I am sure it will 
doing some wonderful work in the form be. Your suggestions will be passed 
as prescribed, but it has been circum- along to the incoming officers. 


scribed in its activity by a_time-worn 
custom in that it has been only expected 
to present a final report of its year’s 
activities at the time of the convention. 
The chairman of this committee for 
the past year, Mr, Wakefield, has pre- 
sented to you, I believe I can state 
without reservation and without fear of 
contradiction, the most complete and 
comprehensive report which this com- 
mittee has handed into this convention 
in many years. It is a fine piece of 
historical data and it is entitled to a 
place in the archives of your association 


We are getting along very well with 


as a historical reference, 

I believe that such a work should 
be continued, yet I believe that this 
fertile field of which I have spoken 


should be cultivated more extensively and 
cultivated the year round and a constant 
source of information furnished to the 
linseed oi] consuming industries. 

Mr. Crawford has spoken to you al- 
ready upon this subject. I am mighty 
pleased to note the reaction that his 
committee has taken. I didn’t realize 
that this subject would be brought up 
here prior to this time, but Mr. Crawford 
through Mr. Wessels, who condensed the 
reports, has expressed just my ideas in 
regard to the functioning of this linseed 
oil committee. , 

I commend seriously and sincerely to 
the incoming officers of your association 
that some aggressive work be done by 
this committee in the future in addition 
to the circumscribed activities of the 
present committee. 

I would like to move that the report 
which I have presented for my committee 
be adopted and that the committee be 
discharged from further duties. 

President Peters:—You have heard the 
report of the special committee. Mr. 
Eastman has moved that it be adopted 
Is it seconded? . 
_(The motion was seconded by Mr 
Crawford, was duly put by the president 
and was carried). 

President Peters :—Mr. 
apprec‘ate the study 
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our program and if there is no objection 
we will dip into our afternoon program 
again and dispose of the committee re- 
port on budget and finance, E. T. Trigg. 
chairman. I will ask the secretary to 
read that report. ; 
Secretary Horgan:—This is a 
port of the three associations, 


Report of Committee on Budget and Finance 


At the 1924 Convention, The Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New 
York submitted a resolution advocating the principle of budgeting and 


financing all of our Associational, trade development and business pro- 
motion activities. 


Eastman, we 


which you have joint re- 


This resolution, which was adopted by the Convention, carried with 
it the appointment by the incoming President of a Committee of five 
members to study the subject insofar as the interests of the members of 
the N. P. O. & V. A. were concerned. It also suggested that on adoption 
by the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association a copy of the resolu- 
tea and proceedings be sent to the Presidents of the other Asso- 
ciations in the industry (Paint Manuacturers’ Association of the United 
States and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association) for such 
action as to them seemed best. Likewise, the further suggestion that, 
if agreeable, each of these other Associations appoint a BUDGET and FI- 
NANCE Committee, the members of the several Committees to study the 


problem together, submitting a joint report and recommendations to their 
respective Associations. 


In accordance with the aforesaid resolution, a Committee was ap- 
pointed in the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and similar 
Committees in the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association (the personnel of 
such Committees being affixed to this report). 


A conference was held in New York City on September 2nd, 1925, 
0 was attended by the members of the joint Committee in its en- 
irety, 
Careful consideration was given to the subject in hand and a full 
anion engaged in, resulting in the adoption of the following resolu- 
ion: 


(Moved by Mr. Calman, seconded by Mr. Gregg and carried) 


RESOLVED, That the joint Committee on BUDGET and FINANCE 
approve in principle the idea of a general budget covering the various 
activities in the industry. That, in its opinion, however, the time is 
hot opportune to put such plan into effect. 


_ FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Committee recommends a similar 
— Synittes be appointed for another year to give further considera- 
= ne subject, particularly with the idea in mind that a closer 
i prec ement of the three major Associations of the industry be fully 
“onsidered, the belief of the Committee being that the putting into effect 


of the suggested budget plan is not feasible until such alignment is 
brought about. 


gn RATHER moved by Mr. Calman, seconded by Mr. Gregg, and carried, 
og Chairman of the joint Committee and the Secretary of the 
‘. P.O. & V. A. be authorized to prepare a report for presentation 


to y i 
bi the October Convention, copy of same to be subeittay ( all mem- 
ers of the Committee. 


resi 

recrgraident Peters:—Your board of di- 

and subeltnn’s® that report yesterday 

Jecke] ted it to this convention. Mr. 
us what action the 


"4, Can you tell 
Manufacturers’ ociati 
acturers associations took upon this 
Mr. Hecke] :—That 


mittee of the three associations, as Mr. 
Horgan has pointed out. Apparently this 
report was not submitted to the two 
manufacturing associations. It came be- 
fore your board of directors, however, and 
was approved and referred to this con- 
vention. I think you all understand the 


report? 


resolution was not 


brought as 

Urers’ spears, either of the manufac- report clearly and what it contemplates. 

Secretary Hy ons. f It suggests that in the opinion of your 

With a copy 2 ean :—-Fou were furnished committee the time is not opportune at 

President P , the report. the moment to put this budget plan into 
eters :—This is a joint com- effect and recommends the appointment 


of another committee to continue this 
work and study of the subject next year. 

The report is before you for your 
action, 

Frank Cheeseman :—I move its adoption 
with the resolutions and also instructions 
to the secretary that it be submitted to 
the directors, or the president and the 
directors, of the other two associations 
with the request that they also take ac- 
tion on it. I think they will have the 
power to do that. 

(The rnotion was seconded and carried. ) 

President Peters:—The secretary has 
some announcements to make at this 
time. 

Secretary Horgan:—We 
telegrams here. The first one is from 
Walter B. Ramsay, our Canadian zone 
vice-president, from Calgary, Alberta: 

Sorry no possible chance of my being with 
you for Cleveland convention. Will be in 
Canadian West for another week, Kind re- 
gards to all. 

The next one is from a man now en- 
gaged in another industry, Frank Waldo: 

My greetings to the association and to all 
my friends. My one regret is that I am not 
with you. My congratulations and may you 
and the association live leng and prosper. Am 
wit hyou in spirit. 

This is from William F. O’Brien of 
Memphis, an active member in the Mem- 
phis Club: 

Business events not anticipated prevent my 
attendance. Sincere wishes for the best and 


have a few 


most successful convention. Cordial regards 
to all. 
From K. Y. Benson, one of the live 


members of the Southern zone, from Bir- 

mingham, Ala.: 
The arrival of a 

Jeanne Benson, 


Margaret 
absence 


daughter, Miss 
explains to you my 


from the convention. With kindest regards 
to all. 
From J. W. Daniels, a former presi- 


dent, addressed to Mr. Peters: 

Regret cannot be with you. Congratulate 
you on your successful year’s work as presi- 
dent of the national association. You deserve 
the thanks of all the paint, oil and varnish 
men in the United States. 
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From the Los Angeles Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club: 
We extend our hearty greetings and trust 


you will have the greatest meeting ever until 
you hold one in Los Angeles. Regret we could 
not send a larger delegation, but what we did 
send is a simon pure national co-operating 
article. 

President Peters:—We have completed 
our morning’s program and have disposed 
of two items on our afternoon’s program. 
So that our afternoon's program will be 
a short one. We will assemble at two 
o'clock and the gavel will fall at that hour. 
It is the last chance that the delegates 
will have to report “present,” and the 
banners will be awarded at the banquet 
this evening. 

There is one subject coming up im- 
mediately after reconvening this after- 
noon, the special committee of which Mr. 
Matlack is the chairman, dealing with the 
participation of the industry in the sesqui- 
centennial at Philadelphia. I trust that 
you will all promptly assemble at two 
o’clock. It will be a short session. We 
will dispose of the business as rapidly as 
we can, but I would like to finish up our 
meeting with a bang this afternoon and 
hope you will all get here and line up the 
delegates and friends and let’s close with 
a large meeting. 

J. Sibley Felton :—Is that hour changed 
from the program as printed? The printed 
program says two-thirty. 

President Peters:—Two 
Felton. I hadn’t noticed 
two-thirty on the program. 

Mr. Felton:—I just bring that up so 
we will all understand it. Two o’clock, I 
think, will be a very good hour. 

Secretary Horgan:—We changed the 
hour yesterday for this morning, and it 
worked out very well. 

President Peters:—We will see that 
proper announcement is placed in the 
lobby so that those not here will get word 
of it. Two o’clock this afternoon in this 
room. 

If there is nothing further we will stand 
adjourned until two o’clock. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 12 
noon.) 


Mr. 
said 


o’clock, 
that it 


Fifth Session: Friday Afternoon 


The meeting was convened for the final 
business session at 2:00 P. M., Friday, 
President Peters presiding. 

President Peters :—The 
please come to order. Please take your 
seats, gentlemen. On account of this 
larger attendance this afternoon, the chair 
would like to repeat an announcement 
of an invitation made this morning. 

(Announcement with regard to invita- 
tion trom Mr. Martin was made.) 

President Peters :—We will proceed now 
with the roll call of delegates, beginning 
at the tail end of the alphabet as we 
did this morning. Will you please under- 
stand that only delegates and alternates 
from these clubs are supposed to rise 
when the roll is called. 

(The attendance record for the after- 
noon session was as follows :—Washing- 
ton, D. C., none; Utah, none; Toronto, 1; 
Toledo, 1; Terre Haute, none; Savannah, 
none; San Diego, none; St. Louis, 5; 
Rochester, none; Richmond, 1; Puget 
Sound, none; Portland, Ore., none; Pitts- 
burgh, 6; Philadelphia, 7; Pensacola, 
none; Oakland, none; New York, 20; New 
Orleans, None; New England, 8; Ne- 
braska, none; Minneapolis, St. Paul, none ; 
Milwaukee, 2; Miami, 1; Memphis, none ; 
Macon, none; Louisville, 1; Los Angeles, 
1; Kansas City, none; Indianapolis, none ; 
Houston, none; Golden Gate, 4; Fort 
Worth, none; Duluth, none; Detroit, none ; 


meeting will 


Dallas, none; Columbus, 
none; Colorado, 2; Cleveland, 2; Cincin- 
natti, 1; Chicago, 15; Chattanooga, none, 
Charlotte, none ; Central New York, none ; 
3uffalo, 2; Birmingham, none; Baltimore, 


Dayton, none; 


none; Atlanta, 5). : 
President Peters:—We all appreciate 
the spirit which has been displayed in 


this matter. You can see from the at- 
tendance here that it has been productive 
of results. Your presiding officer has 
noticed that this little friendly competition 
has been very helpful in starting the 
meetings off with everybody in a very 
good frame of mind. We are again in- 
debted to the donor for having put up 
these prizes which will be awarded at 
the banquet this evening. 

The next order of business On our regu- 
lar program is to hear from the chairman 
of a special committee appointed to deal 
with the industry’s participation in the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia next year. The time has been very 
short that they have had to work on 
this matter and this is the last oppor- 
tunity which that committee will have to 
present this thing to you in a body. You 
will hear of it directly in the course of 
the next few days but fortunately S. R. 
Matlack, who has taken the chairmanship 
of that special committee, is here and is 
prepared to tell you something about the 
plans and aims of that special com- 
mittee. S. R. Matlack. 


Report of Committee on Sesquicentennial 


S. R. Matlack:—You are _ perfectly 
aware that 149 years ago in Philadelphia 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. That document has stood the test 
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of time and I think we can all be proud 
of the signing of it at that time and we 
know that Philadelphia is very proud that 
is was signed within her gate. 


One hundred years from that time the 
first great exhibition was staged under 
the Centennial in Philadelphia. It was a 
success. While Philadelphia may be 
known to be slow, she has the pleasure 
and the honor of leading in staging the 
first large exposition. Several have fol- 
lowed since that time. They have all been 
successful. 

Philadelphia has the opportunity now 
of coming on next year with the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration and we expect to make that just 
as memorable as the Centennial was at 
that time. It can be done and we are 
going to do it. 

To do that it is going to be necessary 
to have the cooperation of the business, 
of all kinds of business scattered over 
the United States to make it a success 
Usually in all centennials or expositions 
that have been staged space has been 
given freely for exhibitors, The man- 
agement in Philadelphia has changed 
that program. Next year space will be 
charged for at $5 per square foot for 
exhibition purposes. 

It has not been often that a Centennial 
or an exposition could be staged just 
as ours will be as far as the center 
of the city and the exposition grounds 
are concerned. They are passing around 
to you now diagrams showing the lay- 
out of the exposition grounds. I realize 
that you can’t see this diagram that [I 
have here very well. 

However, the half circle (illustrating 
with diagram) is the large stadium, 
being built by the city. of Philadelphia 
to seat 100,000 people, the largest 
stadium in the United States. Just back 
of that is the union station. The open 
grounds on the side will be the parking 
place for the automobiles. Broad street, 


our main street’ running North and 
South, comes just this side of the 
stadium just there. 


Now the City Hall, Broad street sta- 
tion and the center of Philadelphia are 
just eight minutes from the gates in a 
taxicab. Just realize what that means! 
You can come to Broad street station 
or to any of the hotels in the center 
of the city in eight minutes by taxicab 
or automobile from the heart of the ex- 
position grounds. 

This space right here is devoted to the 
“Gladway.” That, I think, will be of 
great interest and vou and your families 
will get lots of fun out of it, The 
mines and metals building is right there, 
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opening. right on the “Gladway.” The 
horticultural halls are over here. I might 
say that there will be a very exhaustive 
show put on from the agricultural and 
livestock exhibit, 

The convention hall will be right there. 
We are putting up a convention hall to 
equal if not eclipse what we have in 
our city here. 

Directly back along the water-front 
(this is the Delaware Liver running 
right through here) is the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. We have an investment of 
$100,000,000 in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard which will be thrown open to the 
public. The admission to the grounds 
will also give you admission to the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The navy itself has taken a very keen 
interest in this and is going to put on 
special inducements at the navy yard, 
having boats that are not usually there 
on exhibition and do everything in their 
power to teach and make the navy come 
through as an educational program. 

The army, finding out what the navy 
were going to do, were not willing to be 
left out in the cold. They sent their 
representatives to Philadelphia and asked 
what they could do. A piece of ground 
was allotted to them. They are going 
to bring troops and put on shows every 
alay. 

Owing to the fact that the exposition 
in itself is to be an educational propo- 
sition, the people in charge in Phila- 
delphia felt that it would be better to 
have joint exhibits rather than each 
firm trying to put on exhibits that would 
outdo the other. The proposition was 
put up to the paint and varnish industry. 
Your president appointed a committee 
to go into this matter and try to get the 
sentiment. 

We only had less than six weeks when 
this thing was sprung on us to find out 
and proceed. Our first meeting with 
a small group of manufacturers was in 
Washington. The reaction was gocd. 
It was followed by a part of that same 
gxroup and part of others being taken 
to the Sesqui grounds four days later, 
taking them over the grounds to show 
them what they were. 


Another meeting was then called for 
New York one week later. Enthusiasm 
and interest had gotten to such a point 
that we felt that we were justified in 
taking action. A committee then was 
appointed, comprising five of the ad- 
vertising men of the largest industries 
that we have, the representative from 
the National Lead Company, O. C. Harn, 
was made chairman of that committee. 
Mr. Lamperly, of Sherwin-Williams, 
came on from Cleveland. Although he 
was terribly busy he gave up his time 
and came East for that work. Devoe 
& Reynolds’ advertising man, du Pont’'s 
advertising man and the younger Mr. 
Phillips, of the Valentine Company, com- 
prise that committee. 

They were put in executive session 
and told not to come out until they had 
devised a plan which could be presented 
here and sold to the members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. You will realize that that gave 
that committee less than five days in 
which to get their work out and have 
it ready, to think up a proposition, So 
the art work and everything connected 
with it was done very hurriedly, open 
for changes and Suggestions, and it is 
only a general idea to go by as to what 
your committee felt they would like to do. 


Co-operative Exhibit Suggested 


The first decision of the committee that 
everything could be taken as if one com- 
pany was buying against another or one 
piece of goods might be used, was en- 
tirely eliminated. Everything that will 
be used will be used without name. Should 
any one walk up and ask what kind of 
paint has been used on the building, no 
one in charge will be able to answer that 
question, so that it will be absolutely im- 
partial, and for guidance we took the 
film, “Romance of Paint and Varnish,” to 
lead up to the situation, starting with the 
raw materials and coming forward to the 
finished product. 

The same man who had charge of the 
costumes and decorations last night is 
responsible for that picture, as a rough 
sketch as what we will try to do. On 
this end will be an auditorium where 
moving pictures will be shown at all 
times. On this side will be shown in- 
terior decorations and a model of a thor- 
oughly moving paint and varnish factory. 

The aisle between those two duildings 
has eleven openings. Eleven doesn’t mean 
anything. We only selected eleven be- 
cause we counted out eleven industries 
who were very strongly represented in 
furnishing raw material to the paint and 
varnish industry. 

It is the plan as suggested, that just 
through this archway will be a group of 
veople in clay, paper mache or something 
of that kind, showing their native cos- 
tumes and native way of living. For in- 
stance, in the lead mines or zine mines, 
itr, the flax fields, or any of our by-prod- 
ucts, such as the ti can, starting with 
the raw material as it ecmes from the 
¢a~th and bringing it up as well as we 
can by still exhibits to the finished can, 
Cases will be between these arches, show- 
ing the finished product, such as the fin- 
ished can or linseed oil, white lead, white 
zine, On the wall will be mural paint- 
ings, Carrying out back of each one the 
scheme as to their native costumes and 
just how the raw material is carried on 
from the models in the front back up 
through their lives. 

The little fountain here will be covered 
with colored lights so as to give the ef- 
fect of colored water. There will be a 
pyramid showcase on each side, the out- 
side painted as you see there or in dif- 
ferent colors, showing the different archi- 
tecture and different painting of such. 

There will be a “Save the Surface” 





banner across here in electric lights,, 


showing from one end of the building to 
the other. 

Now there are two possibilities under 
consideration, whether we will show a 
proposition of this kind on the interior 
of one of the large buildings, or whether 
we will have a small building known as 
the Paint and Varnish Bullding by itself. 


disadvantages to 
as to the inside of a large building. 


attractions 
something that will make people want to 
building. 
If not, we will not get the people inside. 
disadvantage 


mon herd. People going through will give 


extent we 
own building 


ing picture proposition which we are pro- 
on—while 
Also, there is a possibility that we may 


The Gladway will be open at 
night, but the exhibit buildings will not be 
open at night, therefore, we would be elimi- 
nated from being shown if on the inside of 
the Mines and Metal 
have consigned us, but we hope to be trans- 
Manufacturers’ 
We feel confident that Mr. Trigg can ar- 
that for us. 


Building where they 


Building. 


wherewithal to carry this thing on. 
adelphia is justly proud that we are going 
this show. manufactuers 
Philadelphia 
proposition 
for the entire organization. 


Our first 
whether or 


difficulty 
could be 
manufacturers 
themselves. 


assured that 


divers’ fied 


naturally 


definitely 
manufac- 


manufacturers 


with a collective exhibit and refrain from 


expecting 
and when 
the proposition 


advertising 
could get from exhibit and 
manufacturer 
versified lines had already engaged space. 
approached 
already definitely engaged and paid down 
on part of their space and had an option 
proposition was put 
to them, while they said they 
collective 
relationship 


themselves, 


they could not afford to go in 


Another concern who had already gotten 
advertising 
up their proposition from their entire line 
also gave up their idea. Their first reply 
would be only 
too glad 
afterwards 
and said 


exhibit and 
support to 

The backbone of the paint and varnish 
business is the raw material. 
for our raw material 


If it wasn’t 
sources we couldn't 


the members 
supnlvine 
materials, would have to get another job. 
proportion 
this collective 


industry, 


Therefore. 
contribute 


going to be 
national in its scope. 

The president, as you know. if you were 
this time, 
tended an invitation to foreign nations to 





one large sesquicentennial exhibition that 
everything 
heretofore. 
twenty different nations who are coming 
think fifteen 
than that who are coming with buildings. 


ready come in with buildings, but we are 
facing a very unfortunate situation there. 
of trouble 
and before 


cases we 
getting things started 
representatives 
legislatures 
appropriations had 
The next legislature does not meet 
until after the Sesqui 
Just what those States. 
they are with us if 


do not have 
They have, in the 


The foreign 
through this red tape. 
majority 
and it is in that bureau's province to say 


of money” without going 
to a board of directors or anvthing else. 
The larger manufacturers have signified 


they would gladly pay their propor- 


$150,000. 


$125,000, 
any of you wauld 


our industry. 
has been 


we hope it will 


through as outlined. Are there any ques- 


proposed and what we hope we can carry 
the financial 
Financing the Exhibition 


Tuesday 


committee apnointed conference 


composed of Mr. Allen, Mr. Phillips and 
myself. 

Of course, you know one of the things 
we do well here and the reason we are 
£0 prosperous is because we have to come 
through with the goods before investing 
in them. 

We had a plan which we thought was 
fair, but since we got together and talked 
it over and consulted with one another, 
why, we had to revise it. We had to 
revise it because I think very largely 
older and saner minds probably than this 
young committee used its influence to 
shave it down. 

We are going to have this plan which is 
of a similar order to the one that we pre- 
sented last Tuesday. It is based on sales. 
It runs something like this, and please 
don’t put these figures down because I 
am just recalling them from Memory as 
they were approved this morning, and I 
wouldn’t want to say they were abso- 
lutely accurate. 

As I remember them, they are some- 
thing like this: 250,000 or less, around 
$200; from $250,000 to $500,000, around 
0; from $500,000 to $750,000, around 
00; and from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 
around $650, and so on up the scale to 
$20,000 limit. 

We now have the assurances of the ex- 
ecutive heads (although that doesn’t 
mean that it has been approved by the 
various boards of directors, because that 
is the way our money is expended) of 
thirteen out of sixteen of the manufac- 
turers that we know that manufacture 
$3,000,000 and sell that much and over 
of material in our line. And the thought 
was that we would go before you gentle- 
men in the next week or two, because we 
must do that if we are going to get 
started right because there is a lot to be 
done and six months is not a very long 
time to do a work of this kind. 

I ean say that Philadelphia is going 
to do very much more than is expected of 
any other locality in the country. . They 
feel it is theirs and they are proud of it 
And in raising this important amount 
they are contributing very largely to its 
suce s 








I just don’t know how we are going to 
approach you gentlemen, but we are go- 
ing to do it in a very systematic way. 
We are not coming to sell you anything 
because the thing has already been sold, 
] feel quite sure. It must appeal to you 
gentlemen in the paint and varnish busi- 
ness that in viewing this piece of work 
in this way we have taken care of the 
«ntire industry, and so your interests, 
even though you are a small manufac- 
turer of $250,000 or more, you are going 
to reap equal benefits with the larger 
manufacturer. 

I have to end all of my talks with an 
appeal, and so the thing that I want to 
appeal to you about is that when this 
solicitor comes, he is going to come with 
the full authority of this committee and 
the finance committee, that you will have 
made up your minds you are coming into 
this with the industry because it has been 
accepted by the industry at the com- 
bined meetings of the varnish association 
and the paint association, and that you 
put your name to the dotted line so that 
we will know just as soon as possible the 
amount of money we are going to have to 
spend on this exceptional proposition for 
us all. 

President Peters: — These gentlemen 
have tried to present to you very briefly 
the story of the Sesquicentennial. It 
really gets down to this: Whether this 
industry prefers to go into the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition with a great many 
separate and distinct individual exhibits, 
competing with each other in their dis- 
play and resulting in a total cost to you 
of a very large combined sum of money, 
or whether you would prefer a collective 
exhibit, an exhibit of the character sug- 
gested. 

It is somewhat similar to the question 
of rival armaments of nations. 

The industry has felt in other branches 
where this thing has been talked over 
that the industry would gain more from 
an educational collective exhibit than it 
would from a lot of disjointed, separate 
and distinct exhibits. 

Your committee is prepared to fune- 
tion and work this thing out, The com- 
mittee, however, ought to know what is 
the sense of this industry, and it seems 
to the chair that possibly the way to 
get an expression of opinion on this 
question is for some one to introduce a 
motion to the effect that we favor the 
general idea of a collective plan to be 
worked out. 

Mr. Matlack:—I take pleasure in of- 
fering that as a motion. 

(The motion was seconded variously). 
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President Peters:—Is_ there 
cussion? 


The Dividends in the Idea 


J. Sibley Felton:—I didn't expect 
say anything on this question but as 
loyal Philadelphian I can hardly k 
quiet. While [ am not the progr. 

ik eo 4 er 
I would like to say a word or two y 
your permission. 

Perhaps most of you ge ntlemen 
not all of you, have attended some’ 
of our national or internationa] an 
sitions. If you have, you know wi 
it meant to you. ‘ 

It was my privilege to atteng 
Centennial Exposition in Vhiladelphi: 
1876. I was there a number of c 
and I remember seeing many thier 
interest which would not be profits 
to mention just now. oF 

My next trip was to Chicago jn 18 
and I will never forget what I regoi 
there; the beautiful and artistie 
of that exposition was a wonderful tl 
to me. It was an education of mont 
and years all pressed into a few da 
And even yet I have the illustratic 
and the pictures of that expesition wh 
I go over periodically, because I} 
to do so, 

Now here comes another opportun; 
You may say, “What will I get out 
this exposition?’”” May I ask what di 
dends you receive of the money yoy , 
in your church, or your lodge, or y 
golf club? What dividends do you 
out of your charitable contributions 
the money you put up for Givie per, 
ment? You have spent many years 
an education and either you or some 9 
else put up the good money for 
What dividends have you rece 
What dividends do you get fron 
money that you spend for the recre 
of your family, for vacation and 
and all that? What dividends do 
get out of the “Save the Surface” ey 
paign, or the “L’aint-up and Clean-y 
campaign? 

I think you realize, gentlemen, th 
you get dividends which can ; 
computed in dollars and cents and 
have much greater value than dolla 
and cents. Just so it is here. We wa 
you to come to V’hiladelphia, not becay 
your coming would swell the numbe 
although it would do that, but we wa 
you to come for what you would ¢ 
out of it, which would be an outioc 
an uplift, and a great boost forward, 

We want you {to {Invest in this nec 
Sary expense, not because it will mai 
the exposition a financial success, } 
for what you will get out of it in 
turn. 

You contribute every year to the “Sq 
the Surface” campaign and the “Clea 
up and Paint-up” campaign, and oth 
activities of our industry. You have 
opportunity to do that every year. He 
is an opportunity that comes once 
150 years, and if you can see your w 
clear to do so, I hope you will put: 
for this at least fifteen times wh 
you put up for the others. 

Some of us have lived twenty-fiy 
forty, perhaps fifty years. The past 
behind us, 1925 has almost taken up i 
allotted space in the cycle of time, b 
1926 is ahead of us. What are we goin 
to do with it? What advantage a 
we going to take of its opportunttie 
How will we develop them? Let n 
tell you that if you do not come to th 
exposition and if you do not support 
you are going to miss one of the greate 
opportunities of your life. 

I say these words to make it cle 
to you that we want your interest, b 
cause it is going to benefit you, n 
because it is going to help Philadelphi: 
And I trust it is clear to everybody the 
this proposed exhibition is not for t 
benefit of the Philadelphia trade. T 
Philadelphia trade will be always willa 
and ready to help in this matter, | 
give it a guiding hand, so to speak, 
necessary, but it will not be to 
benefit any more than to yourself, an 
I trust that you are able to see thé 
point. 


any ¢ 
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Collective Idea Favored 


President Peters :—Is there any furthe 
discussion of this motion? 

(The question was called for). 

President Peters :—All those in favor’ 
this will say “aye”; contrary, “no + 
is carried. a 

Mr. Matlack, you have the expressi® 
of opinion of this association on the mat 
ter of the collective exhibit. 

Ss. R. Matlack:—Thank you and als 
the association. 

President Peters:—The next order | 
business is some resolutions which tb 
secretary will now present to you. 


Resolutions Offered by Local Clubs 


Secretary Horgan:—The first resolu- 
tion is one introduced by the New York 
club, and the chairman of the resolutions 
committee in the New York club will 
present that, Mr. Cheesman. 


Pound Basis for Naval Stores 


Frank P. Cheesman:—Resolution from 
the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New 
York :— 

Whereas, the National Paint, Oil and Var 
nish Association, Inec., have been successful, 
ifter many years of agitation on their ji: rt 
in convincing the oil crushers that the sal 
of linseed oil should be by pound ins.ead oi 
by the gallon, and on’ October 1, 1925, the 
oil erushers put into effect a_ selling price 
based on the weight per pound, which will 
be of great benefit to our industry, and 


Whereas. the sale of rosin is still made on 
a basis of a gross weight wooden package 
of 280 pounds, which custom originated about 
fifty years ago, and was made at that time 
principally for sale to England, that weight 
being one. eighth of the English ton of 2,240 
pounds, and 

Whereas, this custom has resulted in man) 
abuses, and should be changed to the price 
per net pound of rosin, and the material put 
up in a steel one-way shipper, instead of a 
wood package, and 

Whereas, turpentine is still sold on a gallon- 
age basis, notwithstanding the fact that there 
ire four different gallons in use, one of 7 
pounds, another of 7.22 pounds, another sixty 
degrees gallon, and the fourth, a gauge gallon 








none of which is as accurate as the pound 


basis would be, and as this quid is one of 


the few left that is sold on a. gallon 
therefor 





instead of a pound basis, now t ; 
Resolved, by the National Paint, . 
Varnish Association Inc., in convention 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 1925: That We 
ommend to the naval stores industry that t e 
and turpentine ¥ 


commence to sell rosin 
+2 e 
net pound, as being a more up-to-date, vn 
tific and practical method of distribation, 
be it further tation b 
-esolution 
Resolved: That copies of this resoUbe | 


Institute of Americé 
letters to the press. 
Wernicke, and 


sent to the Pine 
Point, Florida, with 








of that institute, Oo, H. L = 
vice-president, J. C. Nash, and the ae 
partment of the L'nited States Gover it 
asking for their co-vperc.tion, and als ee 
Resolved: That the incoming ~ -_ 
committee of the Nationa! Paint, baie 
Varnish Association |! nstructed to G0 ™ 


utmost to have this resolution adopted 
naval stores industry; and also be! 
Resolved: That copies of this ! 
sent to the Paint Manufecturers 
of the United States, the National | 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the - 
Association of Paint Distributors, | iy, 
be requested to co-operite in securns 


able action on the resolution. 
I move the adoption of t 
President Peters :—You have 
resolution of the New York club, 
tion to adopt it has been made, 
seconded? 
(The motion was seconded). nnectio! 
President Peters :—In this vat a sill 
the chair desires to announce ny y th 
lar resolution was submitted how 
Chicago club. The Chicago au 
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drawn their resolution as 
this resolution as read 
satisfactorily covers 


ver, has wit 
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in their Cheesman 
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whe matter. 


resolution met the 


approval of 





d of directors and referred it 

eee your action. Is there any 

you on? if not, all those in favor 
as y “aye”; contrary, “no.” 





:—The next resolution 

















as » Horgan: r ) 
Secrets troduced by the Philadelphia 
js 0 
club: it has been the common practice 
whereas, istry of designating the various 
our ine’ ne oxide made by the French 
grades of “white seal,’’ ‘“‘green s and 
real “pPrench Zine Oxide” or ‘French 
red se 
wine.” aM these designations are misleading 
Wheres tore illegal under the laws of cer- 
and theref’ as well as in the view of the 
tain States, Commission, and also as under 


federal 7 the United States forbidding the 
name of any 


& , 
ef goods with the : 

~~ excepting the country of origin, 
unt 

e it 5 *: —_ aint, Oil and 

ed: That the National Paint, i 

pesolved sociation of the United States rec- 
pice d “that this practice be d scontinued 
_ word “French’’ be not used on 


and that the 
woh products 
word “process. 
president 
troduced by 
with the app 
vrs, What is your 
Upon motion duly made 
» was voted that the 


adopted. 
Sheetiron Drums For Rosin 


Horgan:— Resolution intro- 
cago club on the subject 
rosin by net weight in 


except in conjunction wi.h the 


Peters:—That resolution in- 
the Philadelphia club, met 
proval of the board of direc- 
pleasure? 

and seconded 
resolution be 


Secretary <i! 
jnced by the Chi 
af the sale of 
sheetiron drums: 
Whereas, rosin is now packed in slack wood 
arrels sold by gross weight, and 
Whereas, the weight of such wood barrels 
+ approximately six times the weight of a 








tisfactory Sheet iron drum, and they are no 
satis ) 

peaper, and ‘ . 

dling the use of light sheetiron drum 


would greatly reduce freight on rosin to con- 


sming centers and likewise overcome the 
ss of rosin because of siftage through the 
sack wood barrel, and 


Whereas, the amount of moisture in wooden 
saves varies greatly, as does also the thick- 
mss of the staves, and distance of head from 


hime, thus making very uncertain the net 
ntent of the barrel, now therefore it is 
hereby 


Paint, Oil and 
convention as- 
that the pack- 
and likewise 


Resolved by the National 
Varnish Association, Inc., in 
embled:—That we recommend 
ng of rosin in sheetiron drums, 
he sale of rosin by net weight, be urged 
yon the naval stores producers as a more 
nomical and satisfactory method of packing 
nd selling rosin; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resoluticn be 
sent to the Pine Institute of America. 
President Peters:—The action of your 
bard on this resolution was that it be 
referred to the incoming committee on 
naval stores. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen? ; 
Mr. Cheesman:—I move that the action 
of the board be approved. f 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Cost Accounting Systems 
Secretary Horgan:—This resolution is 
from the Chicago club on the subject of 
cost accounting. 


Whereas, the information obtainable only by 
means of careful cost accounting is recognized 
as the best protection against ruinous compe- 
tition which is unfair to all concerned, and 
harmful to producer and consumer alike, and 
Whereas, paint and varnish manufacturers 
and others have already given a great deal 
f attention to this subject and individual 
methods of accurate cost accounting have been 
adopted by a large number of progressive 
manufacturers, with results which have ren- 
lered_ co-operation with the Census Bureau 
much more efficient than ever before in builu- 
mg up an efficient working statistical knowl- 
edge of our industry as a whole, and 

Whereas, we believe that such co-operation 
will be to the interest of every group of our 
_ maanfacturing industries, now there- 
tore be it 

Resolved, that the National Paint, Oil and 
‘atnish Association, Inc., in convention as- 
sembled, endorse the use of cost accounting 
‘ystems and urges its members in all the 
soups represented in the association which 
have not yet gotten together in the use of 
st accounting methods to do so. 


President Peters:—That resolution was 
approved by the board and referred to 
you for action. What is your pleasure? 
(Upon motion duly made and seconded 
t Was voted that the resolution be 
adopted.) 


Committee on Packages and Packiag 
, pecretary Horgan:— Resolution from 
he Chicago club on the subject of pack- 
ages and packing: 


Whereas, the loss to members of this as- 
“elation from improper packages and weak, 
secure facking is a cause of serious diffi- 
‘uty and constant friction between the traffic 
“partment and the railways, and 
Whereas, We belleve that a standardization 
‘ Packages and a better knowledge of strength 
. Packages and other shipping requirements 
— to that proposed by the special com- 
utee on permanent packages which reported 
. the national convention of 1923, would be 
Whee Service to the industry, and 
ho, ereas, the committee on transportation 
8 too many other important subjects to 
spon ih {0 permit of its taking this added re- 
Resstead” TOW therefore be it 
Varnieh tent the National Paint, Oil and 
sembled + Sociation, Inc., in convention as- 
ment of a ce¥ recommends the establish- 
. * 2 permanent committee on packages 
the Lo nde duty it shall be to study 
and an, estion of packages and packing 
sensugsest standardized forms of weight and 
liquids se to the various grades of 
‘shed preducte a oY raw materials and fin 
tries maki cts shipped by the various indus- 
Mg up this association. 


Preside ’ ‘ 
approved nt Peters:—That resolution was 
you — by your board and referred to 
ation faction. It contemplates the cre- 
burposes 4& standing committee for the 
ure? indicated. What is your pleas- 








U ‘ 

wen Motion duly made and seconded 
voted that the resolution be 

id that such a committee be 


of Secretary Hoover 


; Horgan:— Resolution from 
e. aint, Oil and Varnish Club 
ation of Secretary Hoover. 


Varnish As- 
hereby re- 
constructive 
American 


National Paint, Oil and 
convention assembled 
cords its hearty approval of the 
leadership which has been given to 
business by Honorable Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce, and 
hereby deciare our sincere appreciation of the 
genuine helpful co-operation which this in- 
dustry has received from Mr. Hoover per- 
sonally, and from the members of his staff 
in our many associational activities. 

President Peters:—It is a pleasure to 
put that to you. It had the approval of 
the board. What is your pleasure? 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was voted that the resolution be 
adopted. ) 


Support for Statistical Work 


Secretary Horgan:—I might say that 
that was a part of a resolution from the 
Chicago Club which combined with it an- 
other resolution, and it was thought by 
the board that it would be better to 
separate the two and make this an espe- 
cial resolution of appreciation to Secre- 
tary Hoover. This was approved by the 
representative of the Chicago Club in the 
board. The other part of the original 
resolution is this: 

Whereas, the manufcturers’ committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Inc., have made marked progress in arriving 
at a modern basis of statistical research among 
the various allied industries represented by 
this association, and 

Whereas, the Department of Commerce of 
the United States, by its broad policy of co- 
operation has done much to assist the action 
of this committee in its labors, now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, By the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., in convention as- 
sembled, that the fullest co-operation be given 
to the manufacturers’ committee in replying to 
such questi.nnaires as may be sent out by the 
Department of Commerce. 

President Peters:—That 
proval of your board. 
pleasure? 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was voted that the resolution be 
adopted. ) 

President Peters :—Are there any other 
resolutions to be submitted at this time? 


Greetings to Former Presidents 


George C. Morton :—I would like to pre- 
sent the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, in convention assembled, 


The 
sociation jn 








had the 
What is 


ap- 
your 


hereby expresses its love and sincere good 
wishes, also our appreciation of past services 
to the following former presidents of this as- 
sociation who are not present: 
George E. Watson, 1895. 
Charles E. Field, 1905. 
Cc. D. Wettach, 1906. 
William Waterall, 1909. 
J. W. Daniels, 1913. 
Howard Elting, 1917. 
Lewis R. Atwood, 192% 
Be it further resolved: That a copy of this 


resolution be sent to each past president by 
telegraph by the secretary. 

President Peters:—You want to add to 
that, Mr. Morton, as has been suggested 
by some of our people, the wiring of those 
sentiments to these gentlemen? 

Mr. Morton :—Yes, sir. 

President Peters :—Mr. 
included in that list, is in a 
condition in a hospital in Vhiladelphia, 
and some of our members would like to 
get this sentiment to some of these gen- 
tlemen as quickly as we can. 

(The motion was seconded and the reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously.) 


Appreciation for President Peters and 
Convention Committee 


Mr. Stewart:—I would like to 
resolution of appreciation: We have 
reached the close of the largest and in 
many respects the best convention in the 
history of the paint and varnish industry, 
and it will be my pleasure and privilege 
to refer to the members of this organiza- 





Atwood, who is 
very delicate 


offer a 


tion who have contributed their share to 
this unusually successful meeting. This 
organization is founded for the purpose 


of promoting the interests of all its mem- 
bers and exists through the loyal and un- 









selfish service of that membership. We 
are all drawn into the activities of the 
association in one way or another, and 
serve it in our own way, but a few are 
always called to assume the responsi- 
bilities of management and to carry the 
burden that goes with these responsi- 
bilities. Chief and foremost in the splen- 
did work that has been done during the 
past year is President KE. V. Peters. Under 
his able leadership the association has 
kept pace with the development and 
growth going on in the industry. Mr 
Peters has earned the gratitude of this 
organization for what he has done and 


the sacrifices he has been obliged to make 
in carrying on this great work. The zone 
vice-presidents and all the officers and 
committees associated with Mr. Peters in 
his progressive program are also entitled 
to our appreciation. The general com- 
mittee on arrangement and entertainment 
this year should receive special recogni- 
tion because each year the attendance 
grows, making the task of arranging the 
details of our convention and entertain- 
ing the members to grow more important 


and requiring more. skillful handling 
The manner in which our Cleveland 
friends have managed the arrangements 


and entertained us has been in keeping 
with the traditions of our association; in 
fact, they have set new standards. 

It is also especially pleasing to ex- 
tend to the trade press our appreciation of 
the assistance they have given through 
their publications. The convention board 
of the chamber of commerce have given 
their time and efficient organization to 
the handling of the details in connection 
with the registration of this large attend- 


ance and to this board me extend our 
sincere appreciation. ; 
Therefore, I suggest the adoption of 


expres- 


resolution as an 
shared 


sincere sentiment 
by all of us on this occasion :— 

Resolved: That a vote of heartfelt thanks be 
extended to our retiring president, E. V. Peters, 
for his untiring, unselfish and efficient service 
to this association and to all the officers and 
members of this administration who have so 
loyally worked with him in rendering that 
service 

“To the general committee on 
and entertainment under the 
Mrs. R. B. Robinette, hostess, 


following 
wf the 


the 
sion 


arrangements 
leadership of 


and Mr. Robin- 


ette, chairman, for the thorough manner in 
which they planned arrangement for this con- 
vention, and for the exceptional character of 
their entertainment, and also to the member- 
ship of the Cleveland club for the perfect 
hospitality we have met on all sides.’’ 

I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, 


(The motion was seconded). 





Mr, George C. Morton:—In order to 
relieve our president of any embarrass 
ment, I will put the motion. I am sure 


we all are unanimously in favor of this 
resolution. All those in favor please 
manifest it by rising. 

(The members arose and applauded to 
signify their unanimous adoption cf the 
resolution). 





Norris B. Gregg:— Your 
committee respectfully 
lowing name for 
of this association for 
year :-— 

Board of Directors:—Atlanta, V. P. 
Ww arren; Baltimore, George Barth; Cen- 
tral New York, P. L. Miller: Charlotte, N. 
Cc, G. Nevit Jones; Colorado, Frank 
A. Taylor; Fort Worth, I. F. Watkins; 
Los Angeles, F. M. Brininstool; Macon, 
H. K. Jarrett; Miami, H. Ek. Platt; New 
Orleans, Carl F. Speh; New York, Chas. 
J. Roh; Oakland, Cal, €. E. Butler; 
Pittsburgh, Chas. J. Caspar; Puget 
Sound, P. M. Carter; San Diego, C. W 
Jackson; Washington, D. I. Helm: in- 
dividual member, George L. O’Brien South 
Bend, Ind. , 

Vice-presidents :- 


nominating 
submits the fol- 
directors and cfficers 
the following 






: Canadian zone, W. B 

tamsay, Montreal; Eastern zone, W. P 
Allen, Wilmington; Central zone. R "Fee 
Johnston, Cincinnati: Southern zone, D. J. 
Devlin, New Orleans: Western zone Mar- 
shall Dill, San Francisco. os 


Executive committee For the one-year 





term, L. R. Atwood, Louisville, K for 
the two-year term, N. B. Gregg, New 
York; for the three-year term, E. T. 


Trige, Philadelphia. 
for treasurer we are please s i 
LT tain. m6 lc 

Mr. Gregg:—I move the 
those gentlemen for those 
and that the secretary be 
cast the ballot of the 
those named. 

(The motion was seconded). 

President Peters :—You have heard the 
‘35 re veel reported by the nominating 
committee. It is moved an seconded thet 
they be elected. Those in favor will 
please say “aye”; contrary. “no.” It is 








election of 
various offices 

insrtucted to 
association for 


carried and so ordered. The secretary 
will cagt the ballot. 
Norris B. Gregg :—I desire to place in 


nomination for the office of president one 
of the hardest workers you have, one of 
the most faithful members of this 
ciation, R. B. Robinette of Cleveland. 

(The members arose and applauded). 

Mr. Gregg :—I desire to move the elee- 
tion of Mr. Robinette. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Walter Foss:—Those of you who have 
been fairly regular in attending the an- 
nual conventions of the National Paint. 
Oil and Varnish Association during the 
past eight or ten years know of the 
activitles of the man vou have just named 
for president of this wonderful organiza- 
tion. To know this man is to love him. 
We want this organization to know what 
the people of Cleveland think of Bob. 

I don’t want to trust my memory to 
enumerate them so vou will pardon me if J 


“aSsSo- 











refer to this little memorandum. At the 
present time he is s Tropical 
Paint & Oil Company scretary. the 





Hascall Paint Company : director, Colonial 
Savings & Loan Company, Lakewood. and 
of the Midland Bank; president. Lake- 
wood Board of Education; vice-president, 
Westwood Country Club, Rocky River. 
and of Clifton Club, Lakewood; director. 
Cleveland chapter. National Aeronautic 
Association; president. Cleveland Rotary 
Club; vice-president, Community Better- 
ment Council of Cleveland Welfare Fed- 
eration: member, C'eveland Athletic “lub, 
National Town and Country Club, Cleve- 
land Chamber of Industry, and Lakewood 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I need not enumerate the offices he has 
held and the work that he has done in 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 


ciation because you are all familiar with 
that. 

The Cleveland Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club. with a membership of around 
ninety (IT can’t give you the exact num- 
ber). are back of Bob to a man. 100 
percent. and we feel quite sure that he 
will give a credituble administration, that 


he will administer the affairs of the asso- 
ciation with credit to himself and the 
Cleveland club and this organization. 

President Peters:—Are you ready for 
the auestion? 

(The question was called for). 

President Peters :—All those in favor of 
this motion will indicate by a rising vote. 
It is unanimously carried. 

T would like to ask Mr. Foss and Mr. 
Minehart, both ex-presidents of this asso- 
ciation, to escort the newly elected presi- 
dent to the chair. 

(The members arose and applauded as 
Mr. Foss and Mr. Minehart escorted Mr 
Rohinette to the chair. 

President Peters:—This gavel and the 
destinies of your association for the next 
year could not be in safer hands. I 
congratulate you. 


New President's Salutatory 


Robinette :—I thank you and 
great deal at this moment 
difficult for me to express 
in words the feeling that such a demon- 
stration brings to my heart. I have al- 
ways been interested in this association 
ever since I have been a member, which 





President 
that says a 
Really, it is 


dates back only a comparatively short 
time. TI think the first convention I at- 
tended was in Louiesville in 1914. one 


year previous to the convention in Cleve- 
land. ‘ 
While I am deeply appreciative of the 
honor that you have just bestowed upon 
me, the greatest honor at the hands of this 
industrt, I am also deeply concerned over 
the responsibilities that go with it. Par- 
ticularly. is that to be true in the coming 
year, knowing as we do the various things 
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Mr. Morton:—The resolution is passed 
unanimously, Mr. President. 

President Peters:—On behalf of all 
those people, committees, as well as my- 
self, I want to express deep appreciation 
for this very graceful recognition which 
you have extended to all of us for merely 
trying to do our duty in work which 





you have honored us by entrusting 
to us, 

Are there any further resolutions? 
Is Mr. Somers in the room? 

(Mr. Somers was not present). 

President Veters:—The next report ‘s 
the final report of the nominating com- 
mittee, You heard the preliminary re- 
port yesterday. We will now rece ve the 
final report of that committee from its 





Gregg 


chairman, Mr. 


Nominees Elected Unanimously 


that have been discussed this week point- 
ing to a co-operation and working 
arrangement between our several organi- 
zations. 

I would feel wholly incapable of even 
attempting to assume this office the com- 
ing year if it were not for the able men 
who will be associated with me in this 
vdministration. 1 can not help but 
feel that the industry is about to make a 
step that will mean a great step forward 
for the paint and varnish industry. 1 
think much in the way of duplication of 
effort and waste energy can be eliminated 
bv the matters that we have been cons d-r- 
ing this week and will consider during the 
coming year. 

I said last evening that as this 
approached a queer feeling had come over 


close! 


day 





me. I would feel delignted if this evening 
after the banquet I could feel that every 
one of you who have been in Cleveland 
this week might ex re with the feeling 
that you have had a f profitable time 
while in our city, ane nat were ’ 
end and it was all over I would feel 
deeply repaid and appreciative of all the 
efforts that the Cleveland people have put 


into your entertainment und comfort this 
week. 

It made me hesitate a little to think 
about stepping right in then to th 
many and manifold duties that) come 
with the cffice to which you have just 
elected) me However, I want to say 
again that [ thoroughly and deeply ap- 
preciate confidence that you have placed 
in me, and I would [ke to express my 
only hepe in conclusion—that [ may 
leave this office one year from today 





W. B. Ramsay 


Vice-President, Canadian Zone 


high 
our 


even a small portion of the 
that vou have just shown to 
president, Mr, Peters. 
customary in the 
program to 


with 
regard 
retiring 

It has 
this point 


past at 
present 


been 
in the 





to you all of the official family for 
the coming year. .1 think Mr. Ramsay. 
of Montreal, is not here. M. Allen, of 
Wilmington, Del., vice president for the 


Eastern zone is not here either. Is R 


Fee Johnston, of Cincinnati, vice-presi- 
dent for the Central zone, in the room? 
(Not present). DPD J. Delvin, New 
Orleans, vice-president for the Southern 
zone. 

I might just say that Mr. Delvin, as 
vice-president for the Southern zone will 
have in charge the Southern zone con- 
vention which will undoubtedly be held 


again this year, we having had the firs: 
Southern zone convention last year. Tt 
will be held in New Orleans in March. 
I would like to appeal to as many as 
possible of the members of this associa- 
tion to attend that Southern zone con- 
vention in New Orleans and give them 
support in this effort to get together 
the various clubs in the Southern zone, 
these zone meetings having proved to 
be very successful. They afford an op- 
portunity for many clubs of getting to- 
gether in a greater number and in a 
more representative group than we can 
possibly expect in these national meet- 


ings. So I urge every one that possibly 
can to attend this Southern zone con- 
vention. 

I would like now to present the new 


members of the executive committee. 


Mr. Atwood, as our retiring president. 
Mr. Peters, has said, is ill and in a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia Mr. Trigg went 
home last evening. So all that we have 
left is our worthy friend here, Norris 
BR. Gregg. 

In the official family again we have 
our good friend Dudley W. Figgis, of 
New York, the new treasurer. 


Mr. Figgis :—I feel that something should 
be said because of the cloud under which I 
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have been traveling for the last few nights, 


Apparently this cloud exists at night and 
not during the day to any extent. I 
will try to make restitution during the 
course of the year and perhaps I can 
explain the fact that this as been 
wished on me again by stating that my 
office is only a block and a half from the 
secretary’s office. 


President Robinette :—Will the 
elected directors, as many of them as 
are present, stand when their names 


are called in order that every one may 
have an opportunity to see what and 
who they are? 

(The roll of the directors was called 
and those present arose). 


newly 


Tax Declaration to President and Congress 


President Robinette:—The chair will 
now recognize Arthur S. Somers. 

Arthur S. Somers:—You will recall 
Mr. Trigg’s address of yesterday, at the 
eonclusion of which I suggested. that 
this convention ought to take some ac- 
tion with reference to specific recom- 
mendations continued in that address as 
affecting the proposed income tax. I 
was requested by the presidert to pre- 
pare and now present the following pre- 
amble and resolutions for the consider- 
ation of this convention. 


Whereas, the outlook for better industrial 
conditions appears bright and the hopeful at- 
titude expressed by manufacturers and mer- 
chants generally throughout the United States 
leads us to believe that whatever improvement 
there may be in the future will, tu a great 
extent, be dependent upon sound financial con- 
ditions, and 


Whereas, it is universally conceded that the 
operations of government are being, and can 
continue to be, co-ordinated in such manner 
as to effect great economies without any im- 
pairment in efficiency, and 

Whereas, such cu-ordination of activities will 
continue to result, as has been shown during 
preceding years, in great financial saving, 
making unnecessary the imposition of a heavier 
tax burden than is necessary to meet the ex- 
pense of government. We believe it incum- 
bent upon the Congress of the United States 
to approach the subject of tax reduction, as 
we firmly believe it will, with the scle desire 
to grant such relief as will bring benefit to the 
greatest number, without prejudice to any one 
class and without political favor; therefore 
be it 

Resolved: That this convention does hereby 
declare the following declaration of principles 
as essential to the welfare of all the people of 
the United States, whether functioning as em- 


Entertainment Features of 


“Service and information—day or 
night” was the announcement of the 
Cleveland general committee on arrange- 
ments and entertainment to delegates 
and visitors at the convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associ- 
aticn. The committee lived up to its 
promises, Everything conducive to the 
comfort and pleasure of the visitors was 


intelligently and cheerfully undertaken 
“day and night.” 

The inclement weather interfered 
somewhat with the program of auto- 
mobile tours over the city and = sur- 
rounding country. The women’s golf 


tournament was changed from Wednes- 


day until Thursday, partly because of the 
snow and rain and also because it was 
necessary to play the men’s tournament 
at the Cleveland Country Club instead 
of tha Kirtland Country Club, where a 
heavy snow covered the course. But 
when the golf was halted, bridge and 
other card games were ‘substituted and 
every one was made happy. 

A reception to President and Mrs. 
E. V. Peters, with the officers of the 
association in the receiving line, opened 
the entertainment program Wednesday 
evening. Afterwards there was dancing 
until an early hour in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Cleveland. 

The ladies of the convention were 
taken by automobiles to the Cleveland 
Museum of Arts Thursday afternoon 
except those who had selected to spend 
the day at the golf course. Tea was 
served at Wade Park Manor later. At 
the golf club many preferred to play 
bridge and an impromptu bridge party 
was arranged. The prizes were a dozen 
Salad plates, a cigaret case, silver dish 
and a sugar basket. The first prize 
was won by Miss Elizabeth’ Watson; 
the second prize, by Mrs. R. M. Neu- 
mann, the third by Mrs. Van F. Ridgway, 
Chicago, and the fourth by Mrs. June 
Clark Voss, St. Louis. Mrs. H. E. Hen- 
drikson, New York, won the “500” prize. 
The booby prize went to Miss Mildred 
Hill, Boston. 


Women Golf Winners 


More than two score of the women 
braved the weather to contest for the 
golf prizes. The winners were as 
follows :— 

First flight, handicaps 20 and under: 


Low gross, 18 holes, Mrs. John King, 
Cleveland, 110 silver compote. 

Low net 18 holes, Mrs, Clarence Rob- 
bins, St. Louis, 110-25-85, petit point 
purse. 

Second flight, handicaps 21 to 30 in- 
clusive: 

Low gross 18 holes, Mrs. Hal Gregg, 
Cleveland, 121, silver bowl. 

Low net 18 holes, Miss Mildred Hill, 
soston 123-32-91, 1 pair compotes. 

Third flight, handicaps 31 to 48 in- 
clusive: 

Low gross, 18 holes, Mrs. G. J. Beacke, 


Boston, 129 traveling clock. 

_Low net 18 holes, Miss Marian Mc- 
Nulty, Buffalo, 131-40-91, mayonnaise 
bowl and ladle. 


“Paintland Scandals” 


“At the End of the Rainbow,” featuring 
“Paintland Scandals,” was the mysteri- 
ous announcement made by the entertain- 
ment committee, inviting the convention 
visitors to the principal entertainment 
feature of the week. The affair was held 
in the grillroom of the Winton hotel, 
where a Stage had been erected at one 
end. The guests sat at tables facing the 
platform. 

After a prologue, in which the audience 
joined in the songs and cheers, the cur- 
tain was raised, showing a huge paint 
can in the céntre of the stage. Pretty 
girls, representing white lead, zinc, lin- 
seed oil and color, were “mixed” by a 
“painter” to make a “magic formula,” 
the process consisting in part of songs 
and fancy dances. 

Various individual 


’ 


numbers followed 


“The Gold Dust Twins" staged a comic 
prize fight that was labeled “Another 


result of prohibition.” Girls from the 
Sherwin-Williams company offerea the 
next act, distributing to the ladies in the 
audience bottles of perfume, the gift of 
the company. 

After an intermission the second act 
“An Eye for Color’ was presented. The 
interior of a paint dealer’s store was 
showe A wife left her husband to pur- 


chase the paint for decorating their home, 
while sne went to do some snupping. When 
she returned she found her husband sur- 
rounded by the “paints” and “varnishes,” 
represented by the girls, and a bit of 
domestic insurrection followed. 

The last act was a carnival of the paint 
clubs in the association, each club being 
represented by a girl costumed to portray 





W. B. Powell 
Author, “Paintland Scandals.” 


the organization. These were under the 
direction of “Miss N. P. O.& V. A.,” Miss 
Mary Lemkul, and the act was one of the 
hits of the evening. 

After the performance luncheon was 
served and there was dancing until a late 
hour. According to the committee’s an- 
nouncement the dancers were invited to 
remain until “someone calls a halt and 
it won’t be the entertainment committee. 


The entertainment committee having the 
successful affair in charge was C. M. 
Lemperly, chairman; Dave R. Jones. Paul 
F. Kinnison, J. H. Hinz, and C. L. Small. 
The committee requested the following 
statement :— 


Acknowledgement is made to Geo. V. Hor- 
gan, H. M. Howard, H. A. Gardner, O. C. 
Harn, G. B. Heckel, Carl Schuman, Lew 


Reese, A, M. East, C, A. Clark, for valuable 
help anad suggestions, although this list is by 
no means complete. 

A theatre party was given for the ladies 
of the convention Friday afternoon at 
Keith’s Palace Theatre. Friday evening 
the annual banquet closed the entertain- 
ment and the convention. 


The members of the general committee 
on entertainment and arrangements, and 
the chairman of the sub-committees, were 
the following :— 


General Committee 


Mrs. R. W. Levenhagen, Mrs. E. R. 
Smead, Mrs. R. B. Robnette, hostess; 
R. W. Levenhagen, E. R. Smead, R. B. 
Robinette, chairman. 


Sub-Committee Chairmen 


Automobile, W. B. Leslie. Banquet, F. 
M. Clapp. Broadcasting, A. J. Ferbert. 
Entertainment, C. M. Lemperly. Flower, 
Ww. J. Lawson. Golf, E. R. Smead. 
Women’s Golf, Mrs. S. D. Weil. Press, 
Cc. F. Beatty. Publicity, G. S. Gardner. 
teception. W. A. Alpers. Women’s Re- 
ception, Mrs. R. B. Robinette. tegistra- 
tion. W. G. Smith Transportation, John 
P. Sanford. 


With the Golfers 
Yesterday 


I've trod the links with many a man 
And played him club for club; 

'Tis scarce a year since I began 
And I am still a dub 

But this I’ve noticed as we strayed 
Along the bunkered way, 

No one with me has ever 
As he did yesterday 


played 


ployers or employes in industry, 
agricultural, financial or otherwise. 

We believe that the maximum surtax should 
not exceed 20 percent and that the inter- 
mediate tax be so spread as to rest equitably 
upon all, 


We believe that the maximum tax on cor- 
porations should not exceed 10 percent. 

We believe that the Federal government 
should vacate the field of ‘‘estate taxation,’’ 
leaving it to the individual States and at the 
same time repeal its ‘‘Siamese twin,’’ ‘‘the 
gift tax.’’ 

We believe the so-called ‘‘nuisance tax’’ 
should be eliminated or reduced as far as 
practicable, 

We believe that the publicity feature of the 
present law should be repealed. 

Resolved: That the president and the secre- 
tary of this association be and are hereby re- 
quested te immediately telegraph the above to 
the President of the United States and trans- 
mit a certified copy to the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House now in 
session in Washington. 


I move those for adoption. 


(The motion was seconded. ) 

President Robinette:—You have heard 
the motion which has been seconded. Are 
there any remarks? 

Mr. Cheesman:—I think it should be 
inserted in there where that is coming 
from. The name of the association is not 


commercial, 


It makes no difference what the drive, 
Together as we walk, 
Till we up to the ball arrive, 
To get the same old talk: 
‘Today there’s something 
Just what I cannot say, 
Would you believe I got a three 
For this hole—yesterday. 


wrong with me 


I see them top and slice a shot, 

And fail to follow through, 

And with their brassies plough the lot 
The very way I do. 

To six and seven their figures run, 
And then they sadiy say: 

“I neither dubbed nor foozied one 
When I played—yesterday.’’ 


I have no yesterdays to count, 
No good work to recall. 
Each morning sees hope proudly 
Each evening sees it fall 
And in the locker room at night, 
When men discuss their play, 
I hear them and I wish I might 
Have seen them—yesterday. 


mount, 


Oh, dear old yesterday! What store 
Of joys for men you hold! 
I’m sure there is no day that’s more 
Remembered or extolled. 
I'm off my task mysef a bit, 
My mind has run astray; 
I think, perhaps, I should have writ 
These verses—yesterday.—Edgar Guest. 


Leaden skies and a gale of wind greeted 
the golfing contingent Wednesday morn- 
ing, the day set for the annual tourna- 
ment. Reports from the Kirtland Coun- 
try Club told of six inches of snow on 
the course. MHurried orders sent trucks 
and automobiles to transfer the caddies 
and food supplies from the Kirtland Club 
to the Cleveland Country Club, nearer 
the city, where little snow had fallen. 
Over 200 dared the weather and played in 
the tournament. 


The women’s tournament which had 
been planned for the Cleveland Country 
Club, was postponed until the following 
day. 


The results of the day’s play among the 
men were as follows :— 


Championship Flight 





Two low gross scores:—E. B. Prindle, 
76; Horton Pushee, 77. 
Four low net sccores:—E. B. Prindle, 





67; Horton Pushee, 69; W. E. Ogilvey, 76; 
L. P. Moore, 76. 

In the match play Thursday afternoon 
for championship of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, E. B. Prindle 
defeated Horton Pushee, 6 up and 5 to 


play. 
Class “A”’ 


Low gross, 18 holes:—N. T. Chapin, 84. 
ew net, 18 holes:—L. R. Hunter, 87- 
10-77. 

Runner-up, low gross :—L. P. 

Runner-up, low net:—M. J. 
86-8-78. 

Low gross on all odd holes 1 to 17 in- 
clusive :—Harold Rowe, 44. 

Low gross on all even holes, 2 to 18 in- 
clusive :—W. A. Sanders, 42. 

Syndicate against the field 
play) :—J. T. Gillespie, 1. 

Low net, first nine holes:—D. W. Mul- 
ford, 45-614-38%. 

Low net, second 
Ogilvey, 42-7-35. 


Class “*B”’ 


Low gross, 18 holes:—G. W. 
92. 

Low net, 18 holes:—L. G. 
94-21-73. 

Runner-up, 
bottom, 94. 

Runner-up, low net :—G. L. 
21-73. 

Low gross on all odd holes, 1 to 17, in- 
clusive:—J. B. Day, 47. 


Moore, 85. 
Magnuson, 


(match 


nine holes:—W. E. 


Frederick, 
Bruggeman, 


low gross:—H. G. Side- 


Haskell, 94- 


The Annu 


at this year’s convention 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association was held in the Hollenden 
Hotel. E. V. Peters, president of the as- 
sociating during the preceding year open- 
ed the ceremonies and, calling upon the 
banqueteers to rise, proposed a toast to 
the President of the United States, 

The toast was drunk to the President 
of the United States, then the audience, 
remaining standing, sang one verse of 
the “Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


The banquet 


President’s Greeting 


President Peters:—It is a great pleasure 
and an honor to call such a gathering to 
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mentioned, It should be a re 
the National Paint, Oil and vere 
sociation in convention assembleq Hah 


Mr. Somers:—I assumed that 


would come as an Official do 

the president and secretary of ay 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish $f 
tion, and therefore I felt it unn we 
to include that. However, ther a 
no objection to it. © ca 


one nee: - 
will take care of that. Any 

marks? All those in favor of ttt 
will signify in the usual manner 
trary. The motion prevails. a 

Is there anything under the h 

unfinished business? ea 
2 aie Horgan :—N 
of unfinished business thz 

this room, aT know 

President Robinette: ~— 
come up from the floor 
of new business? 

I want to announce that there will 
short meeting of the executive comn 
in room 50 at four o’clock. _ 

If there is nothing further 
adjourn is in order. 

ne Chatfield :—I so move. 

(The motion was _ seco » 
Walker and carried.) —_— 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:35 


- The Secre 


othing in the 


— Anythin 
under the” 


& Motio 


N.P.O. & V.A. Meetin: 


Low gross on all even holes, 2 t 
inclusive :—R. Whitney, 44. 

Syndicate against the 
play) :—J. W. Austin, 1. 

Low net first nine holes:—H, ¢, G 
47-10-37. 


Low net second nine holes :—C, Ro} 


42-10-32, 
Class “*C’’ 


Low gross, 18 holes:—F. J. Penbe 
90. 

Low net, 18 holes:—G. E. Day, 98-3 

Runner-up, low gross :—aA, H, Que 
93. 

Runner-up, low net :—W. W. Cady 
26-72. 4 

Low gross on all odd holes, 1 to 1; 
clusive :—O. C. Adamson, 49. 

Low gross on all even holes, 2 to 1 
clusive :—H. A. Melum, 44. 

Syndicate against the 
play) :—H. E. Whiting, 2. 

Low net first nine holes:—O, A. H 
49-121%4-36%4. 

Low net second 
Thomas, 45-12-33. 


Class “‘D” 


Low gross, 18 holes:—J. H. Morar 

Low net, 18 holes:—aA. J. Vander 
104-32-72. 

Runner-up, 
land, 105. 

Runner-up, low net:—F. E. Loud, 
36-73. 

Low gross on all odd holes, 1 to 1’ 
clusive:—F. L. Brooke, 53. 

Low gross on all even holes, 2 to 1! 
clusive :—A. G. Schumann, 50. 

Syndicate against the field (1 
play) :—I. Barcan, 2. 

Low net first nine holes:—J. F. Bu 
ton, 3844. 

Low net second 
Whittemore, 31%. 


Special Events, Open to All Cla 


Low score on hole No. 13 :—F. M.F 

Low Score on hole No. 17:—B. F. 

Low gross score selected nine holes 
Wurtele, 37. 

Low net selected nine holes :—R. € 
39-10-29. 

The golfing prizes were presented t 
following members of the Cleveland] 
Oil and Varnish Club :—A. & B. Box 
pany, W. A. Alpers Company. Amé 
Can Company, Arco Company, Bi 
Company, Billings-Chapin Company, 
field Oil Company, Carter White 
Company, Cleveland Varnish Com 
Cleveland Window Glass & Door Com 
Davies Can Company, Donaldson Pa 
Varnish Company, Draper Manufaet 
Company, J. C. Drouillard Com 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Evans 
Company, Ferbert-Schorndorfer o 
Forbes Varnish Company, Garin, 
pany, Guy S. Gardner Company, 
Company, Grasselli Chemical Com 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin _ Com 
Hinz & Bouse, Imperial Color Works, 
Speiden & Co., Spencer Kellogg & 
Inc., Krebs Pigment & Chemical i 
Lanken-Vivian Company, Mann xn 
Company, Benj. Moore & Cony 
Lead Company, National Paint cs 
Company, New Jersey Zinc Sales ¢ : 
Ohio Pail Company, Ohio Varn 
pany, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Companys von 
Williams Company, E. R. Smead ; 
Standard Oil Company of a = 
Smith Company, Tropical ton 
Company, U. S. Industrial ia 
pany, Van Camp Varnish Comps y 
tex Manufacturing yr arte 
man Paint Stores Company, “© 
Company, Warren Paint Company, 
ter Brush Company. 
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field (mn 


nine 


holes :—§ 


low gross:—Wm, A. 


nine holes:—I 


al Banquet | 
at this time 


order. In this room Be 
doubtedly assembled the largest i 
of representatives of our in . a 
has ever been assembled at amefulls 
and place. This is a won - in 
liant audience, more briliam ing 
spots than in others. And gro 
brilliant by the moment, . 
Nevertheless, as your a 
it is my duty to get you? : 
= aan you may hear the onl 
of the evening. I am almost tok 
call the roll of the paint cit 
sented here. I could begin t thet 
and run through the clubs a 
the Golden Gate and from as 
to Boston, all represented oth 
I should call such a roll | rw 


Lee 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZRS 
. 
? 


“present” and “voting this occasion of denying the rumor that 
circulated to that 
Mr. Gillilan humorist. 
this himself, because he is president of the 
American Press 


we are very fortunate in having Mr. Gil- 


He admits 
dumb to tell anything to. 

One of the 
out facts 


_ This will not be Humorists, attempt to 


nowever, relinquish this 
gathering 
of feeling which I have 
attempting 


unity befor humorist, as I understand 


A thing is a fact because 
of his whims is to play golf. commonly 
got off the train today at one o'clock and 
out to the Shaker Heights Club, and 
he said he played “putrid” golf, and some 
of his strokes were positively ‘ 
definition 
who has facetious fancy. 


everybody 
is past yeal ; om 
= wonderful opportunity. 
thoroughly 
toes were rank poison. 


everything They put them up 





regarded the same as drinking 
full of potass 


that appreciation, 
strenuous 
well worth 


a tumbler 
um cyanide and following it 





ng in the way humorists 


the bottom of my heart I ae gentlemen, introducing 
Strickland Gillilan, who will speak on the 


of having atte mpted to serve 


They say, “Find the breeding places 
and destroy those. Paint everywhere you 
nrnes. wour { racia- 

ist express your apprec 
the people of Cleve- 


“North of the Ears” 


Gillilan :—I 


AVE Committ 


i Strickland 1 ov 
* & motion ty as though they nies’ aoeare 
of Cleveland in i ’ 
tend Cleveland hospitality 


her visitors. 


that way. 
the mother-in-law joke for the reason that 
have a mother-in-law and they An eel that has just had a bath in olive 

* proposition 
I am afraid 
fact I might 
remember 
guaranteed. 


nded by Mr compared 


——- Ay us a very fond recollection of 
ful days spent h 
the committee 


tainment te 


evening and look into your faces. somewhere. 
I am glad it is my job. 
am glad to be here among the paint peo- 
I never was 


ladies while 
1 to them for the 
all have en- 


one of those 
remember 
the things 1 had to remember to get that 
first lesson. 


any place 


ertainment we represented 


and for all arrangements 
his wonderful 
ooviged us Wit 
wwakers, a distin 
und. They have 
jystmaster this ¢ 


remembering 


They don’t 
remember, 


ones who wanted to 


Well, you know, I am so glad that we remember what they 


hed citizen of Cleve- introduction 


provided us- with our 
ing, who has crossed 
our toast- 
and we are indebted 


holes, 2 to 48, 
toastmasters who When you get those systems down it is 
fine. but they are liable to desert you and 
leave you in a pickle some time, they will 
when you 
them most and are depending upon them. 

A friend of mine met a friend and said, 
“You know 


impression 


nis evening, 


—H. C. Gregg, mim for this 


Sometimes the 
to such a length that there is an !mpres- 
sion among the audience that maybe he 
It sometimes happens that 
he does so much better than the speaker 
that that 


introducer 
'S :—C. Robbins, 


1 with them, and }5 4 speaker. loss without 


boarding at 


insurance. 
same place 


I have playec 
fe I shall carry 





this wonderful 
jation with them. 

men, it gives me the 
d honor to introduce 


'. J. Penberthy, 





heightened 


morning I tried to remember the name of 
and there 


is a confusion 
the minds of the audience as to which of 
the two eloquent birds was “it.” 


That happened not very long ago. 
Bryan was to speak one 
obsession 
years that—well, Mr. 

who cleared the monkeys of that scandal- 
accusation. 
friend the monkeys ever had. 
was out on a chautauqua 
don’t worry about that. 

He had to leave one night at 8:45 
to make his next engagement. 
on a local ambitious Democratic politician 
introduced 
That left Mr. 


streng > 
Ladies and gentle trengthened 
ereatest pleasure an 
) you our toastmaster 
airian D. Joyce. 

(Adrian D. Joyce assume 
mastership for the evening.) 
Toastmaster Joyce:— This 
reat honor and 
rting upon the 
elam going 


. Day, 98-28-79, 
-A. H. Queisser, 


". W. Cady, $2. 


les, 1 to 11, in- 
3. 


her name.” 

“That is worse than I thought it could 
be, but don’t worry, or you will go batty. 
lock you up. 


remember 


d the toast- If you get 


indeed a 3ryan was the man 


but you go 
»les, 2 to 18, in- do anything 
p to ask you all to rise Mr. Bryan 

ani drink a toast to the retiring 
ent, E. V. Peters. 

\The audience arose and drank a toast 


Mr. Peters.) 


The Toastmaster Qualifies 


Toastmaster Joyce:—Mr. Peters is not 
aly a very splendid speaker, but 


“Besides that you don't 


need to worry 
about a little thing like a loss of memory. 


:—0O. A. Hasse, 
holes :—S. §. 


association 
They put 
remember 
introduce 
Bryan until half-past eight. 
Bryan fifteen minutes to do his stuff and 
J. H. Moran, 9. 

J. Vandermyn, 


—Wnm. A. Bor- 
*, E. Loud, 10 


every day thing up pops this other thing 
but that night he and you remember. 
the monkey business. 
After this was all over, 
ing the tent said to somebody else, “What 
do you think of Bryan's lectur 
it was all right, 
headed man who 
rotten himself.” 
Recently .I spoke at a 
in Washington, 
They had a toastmaster there who was a 
half-hour tell- 
ing the crowd what they were there for. 
Being merely 
they never would have known if he hadn't 
After that he spent fifteen or 
twenty minutes introducing each speaker, 
who was to speak ten 
speaker was through, this man would get 
up and explain carefully to the audience 
what he had said, what it meant and how 
good it was. 
made me 
when I was finally called upon to talk to 
an embalmed and paralyzed audience, of 
James Whitcomb Riley 


misunderstand, 
I boarded there awhile, and 
that woman. 


much impressed upon 
arrangements 


mver had this so 
mas 1 did by the 
wening. I received a note to meet. 
in parlor A for preliminary instructions. 

He said: “Now, Joyce, this job of toast- 
master is not what you think it is.”’ 

And I said, “How come?’ : 

Well,” he said, “you see last Novem- 
ter, nearly a year ago, 
land, and I studied this toastmaster 
roblem, and I find that we don’t do it 
properly in this country. 
guest of honor over 
ed meeting of paint manufacturers, 
adil noticed a man walking around with 
vest and a 
jain around his neck and a seal on the 
hai embarrassed 
ause he was dressed up a little more 


some one leav- demonstrate. 


steamboat which had 
You eat there, don’t you? 
Drummock 
don’t forget 
when you 
pops the name of this woman.” 


‘Drummock.’ 


oles, 1 to 11, in- last wasn't 


‘oles, 2 to 18, in- 


1 went over “deceased. 


hum-dinger. He put ina 


3:—J. F. Buffing: 
holes:—L. 6. 


to All Classes 


13 :—F. M. Fargo. 
17:—B. F. Hall. 
d nine holes:—V. 


holes :—R. Carey 


delegates to convention, join that memory class 
He went out saying it over 


He went to 


to himself 
and when 


told them. 
a lot of ‘dog’ 
happy because his troubles had gone. 
walked proudly into the dining room and 
said, “Good morning Mrs. Kelly.” 

systems less 
but more dependable than that. 
I defy anybody here to follow the ramifi- 





d to a friend 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘that is the hon- 
le toastmaster.’ 
jave to address 
speak?” He said, ‘Oh, 


him when 
no, by no manner 
Why, he is a servant of the 
announce 
two pounds ten 
occasion.’ ”’ 


. presented by the 
» Cleveland Paiat, 
A. & B. Box Com 
mpany,. Americal 
‘ompany, Barrett 
n Company, Cal- 
rter White Lé 


adopted by the fellow in Baltimore 
a friend of mine. 
was talking to me about something, 
All he has to 

toasts and he 


lings for the 
“Well,” I said, “do I get two pounds 


was valspar 
japalac, or some other interior finish that 
into a drug store. 
Just as soon as he got in there he noticed 


After he had done you 
one favor you realized that if he did you 
about one more you would have to leave 
favor would ruin you. 


He had attempted to be very kind to 


be delivered from. 
resists water. 


or another 





No,” he said; “I think we 
modify it a little bit in your case, but 
mt let this be the old-fashioned kind 
something 
le old and something a little modern.” 

ell,” I said, “Peters you have had a 
t of experience, what do you suggest?” 
Well,” he said, ‘you might recite a 
something that 
a somthing that would tickle the 


dissatisfied 


it, or if it was going anywhere he 

was going to go about with it. 

a while the druggist said, “What 

can I do for 
He said, “It depends absolutely on what 

‘ou’ve got.” 


Introduce “The fellow is a pale- 


pwdorter Company, I said, “What do you mean by a pale- 
who has been 
long t.me.” 
So. I am glad we haven't that kind of 
toastmaster 
luck on that account 
I like to have kindly things said about 
me and I certainly agree with everything 
kind that Mr. Joyce said about me. 
argument can be started along that line. 
The Bible tells us that the Lord loves to 
It didn’t need to go on and 
say we were made in his image because 


would be druggist replied, 


I said, “But, I am no poet.” —. 
He said, “I will dash off something that 

be apropos to the 
And just as an example he did. 
* wrote this, and I am going to read it 
“cause T couldn't dash off anything. 
ys ‘This is an epitaph.” Now that is 


and to that 


‘hemical Compal: 7 and smoking materials 
‘he ~ 
occasion. 





d, “You haven't told me anything. 
I came in here for a specific article and 
I have forgotten what 
just name over every 
eot in the place, I will tell you when you 
name it.’’ 

druggist said, 


be praised. 


# lies ‘the remains uf a radio fan, 

OW mourned ‘by his many relations. 
Went to a powder mill, 

Md Was picked up by 


not going to 
smoking a pipe, people tonight on any subject whatsoever. 
twenty-four stations. 
I thought that was pretty good. 
a in the conference 
yt Vinson and Mr. Gillilan. 
eG lan is a man of 
Perience, and we disc 


ical Paint & 
trial Alcoho 
ish Company ig. 


things I might overlook the very one you 
I would like 
it might not work.” 
understand, 
well taken, but if you can’t do that, name 
the Great Lakes.” 

The druggist said, “What?” 

He said, “You heard me the first time; 
I said, ‘Name the Great 

The druggist said, “Well, 


I have a lot of excellent reasons for not 
giving you information. 
the great, 
underlying 
whole mess of reasons is that I don’t know 
anything on earth to tell you. 


I don’t want this to get out because I 
would be ruined if it did get out, 
became known generally 
of business. 
among ourselves, I don’t know any more 
than you do. 
you didn’t know I wouldn’t tell you. 
wouldn’t believe it. 
along pleasantly with 
tell them things they already know, 
think you are smart because 
you know the same things they know. 


One of the reasons I don’t attempt to 
hand out facts on an occasion of this 
kind, or any other kind, 
mighty uneasy about facts. 
of getting up and saying the thing I am 
telling you is a fact, is a reckless pro- 
in the first 
that I am a lot smarter than you; 
know things that you poor worms could 
never find out if I didn’t tell you. 

Now: that takes a lot of nerve. 


One of the first 
a great deal of inclusive, 
thin ussed the new order 

gs. Before coming here this even- 
occasion to look up the record 
lan:and I found that in “Who's 
it says he is a journalist. 
nd out something about 
egan to delve 
reat found out that he was the man 

= in 1910,.wrote that famous thing. 
8an"—you know 


again, on again, gone again, 
Well, that gay 


1t Company, 








ing curious to fi i would be om there is Su- 
8 writings, I ‘b 
it this time did know 


The man said, the one I want 
That’s the one. 
name of that fighting guy on Lake Erie? 
The fellow who said, 
enemy and they are his’n?’” 
The druggist said, 
ferring to Commodore Perry.” 
The man said, ‘That's it. 
cents’ worth of paregoric.” 


I am afraid if I got hold of some per- 
fectly reliable facts that would be kind 
to me and stand hitched till my train 
leaves town, I might get them / 
Terrible things can happen from getting 
things mixed.” 

J know a young lady. This young lady 
(this is a story) was really too stout to 


how part The only way to get 








‘We have 
e€ me a little clue to his 
Sposition and upon going 
back I found that he was 
of that famous joke that 
dina good many different 


they. will must be re- 


wrginator 
cae hear is that I am 


This thing 
tr said to the boy in school, 
€ six native birds,” 


oy said, “Five sparrows and 
fationing Mr. 


It assumes, 


Gillilan I found, 
as not the author of 
I want to trke 
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have even thought 


She should not have 
anatomical error on her part 
the habit up from 
and she rolled them. 


he was a little nearsighted, too, wh.ch 
made the case worse. 


She 


her to a seat. 


Suddenly a  baldheaded 
down and commenced 
shoe. She looked dow 
kirt 
mixed 
I know of ; 


and pulled her 
Getting thir 

results, 

things mixed up. 

ive down the 

that, 









This young fellow w is 
isn't 
out 


friend of his of the 


seventeen That 
case, He went 


of a beautiful 
fellow to ask 


had 


taught to’ say 
hadn't. : 


_ tight there, without 
all, they asked him, 


senth. He didn’t know a 
— too scared to excuse himself, he ju st 
ae out. something. i hae 
ae Be pe but he knew from looking 
g a le rs é $ i Was 
ee others that something was 
. He didn’t enjoy and 
wanted to go home. as h 
gsulped the last of his ze Alask: 
ele his frozen Alaska, 


friend with him. 


He said, ‘“‘What one 

I ee that blessing?” 
is friend said, “You sai 
said, said 

Another one said, 
you said plenty for one 


= said, “Well, 
“he other said 
thank Thee 6 
them for our use 


for Christ’s sake.’ ” 
Another reason that I don't atter 


instruct you a 


take myself seriously 


my fellow beings 
IS a golden truth, 


gotten it except from me, 


: I take the 
ao as seriously as 
can take his job, ~ 


that way lies madness. 


You know that 
tempt to 


When I use¢ 
Seles Herald ag 
Wise wag had 
large piece of blue 
“The Editorial 


is he that taketh 


he shall create much 


You know just 


the most ridiculous 


diculous world is 
has someuow 
otherwise utterly 


that of the other 
Think of 


trinsic value 


world. 
along and we 
pass them on 
another. 


it has faded and 


finer labels on that ide 

The greatest thing 
oan at 
© a temporary label on a 


can hope to be 


Worthwhile ideal, 


hasn't an ideal that 
than his own life 


public. Or, 


who visited the 


: The man said: 
it accumulates.” 


It takes courage, 
administration, when 
country showed last November the favor 


they are willing to t 
ney are \ ender to a man who 
has exhibited the intelligence to 


mouth shut. 


Mr. Coolidge is so quiet we could al- 


disgrace 


witl 


srace 


it was, he beat 


evening.” 
what was it?” 


Room” 


he 
and had put this epig ‘i 


or other gotten 


4 untenanted 
he has an intrinsic 


represents 


331-3 percent less 
the rim rubbed out. 

Egotism is the anesthetic 
to de aden the pain of 

The most egotistical] 
heard was a young 
his birthday came, 
telegram of congratulation 

It takes a whole i 
days and under this 
tion, to get up ana 


cipher 


damn 
I 


1 ostensibly to make ; 
What I do isn’t making 2 cane 
make them and they a 

It makes me think 


a speech, 
aren't speeches, 
of a friend of mine 
cantonment. 
the cook how 


A I army 
liked the hash. He a 
he made the hash. 


“You don’t make hash, 
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down. 
Was 
She p:cked 


flapper 


‘ went 
to a shoe store and asked the floor wa.ker 
where to get what she wanted, he showed 


‘ knelt 
untasten 
n and saw his head 


dreadiul 
man who got 
nevei 


ab 


about sixteen or 





no 


friend, and they asked this 
" a_ blessing I 
heen brought up ina 
and they took it for 


knew 
home 
sranted he had been 
table. 


Warning 


know 


it and took his 
irth did I say when 


enough.” 
world 


. HW ‘Lord 
for these Thy many sins, bless 
and forgive this 


thing I 
human 
myself. 


1 to work on the Los An- 
good many years ago some 
taken office 
He had written 
wa!! 
‘ram there: “Bessed 
himself seriousty, for 
amusement.” ” 


do 

this 
human 

into 
skull 
greater 
poor things about 


that for a mi 
i 7 inute 
no such thing as o 


kind 
from 


in 


come 

that we are, 
feneration 
label off after 
more 


being 


is 


€ permanent and 
The human being who 
means more to 
least 
with 


gives 
fool, 
ever 
whenever 
mother 


these 
administra- 

speech 
Speech 


I don't 


under this 
of 


keep his 


most call his salary “hush money.” 


many people attribute that silence to ig- 
of us 
the effect ignorance 
it were, you would 
dinner speakers at all. 

Another reason I don’t attempt to in- 
struct you people is that although infor- 
gence are sadly needed 
Whole human race, including you 
need, 
inclination 


norance, but all 


mation and intelli 
by the 
and me, that is 


that 
people. 
after- 


| not 
Our greatest need 


use the intelligence we have and to take 


advantage of the knowledge we have. 


have a whole lot of intelligence that we 
of 
human ears is the greatest abode of the 
unjoined that has 


never use. The 


any time, 
None of us live 


telligence we have. 

A farmer made an answer one time to 
a man soliciting subscriptions for a farm 
paper that hit off the whole human race. 

‘What do you want me to subserive to 


that thing for?” 


“You will be able to farm 
“Il don't farm half as good as I know 


how now.” 


He hit the whole situation rignc 
Mar... Twain said 
something from every experience but se!- 
experience 
“T had 
hot stove, 


dom the specific 


was meant to teach us. 
a cat that sat down 
What he should have learned from that 


wetter. 


known 


half of the 


Leet BG, 
learn 





food 


t , npt to 
t this time, is that I d n't 
instruct 
and tell them that here 


would have 


that 
who 


that 
than 
him. 
There 
Value. 


isn’t the kind tha i ans 
have or can acquire, ; ioe 


value is a relative 
the idea or ideals 
Ideas are 
little humans, 
from 
Death wipes the 


isn't 


, 


a << 


Au 


tenet 


y uu 


~a 
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That was 


was not to sit on a hot stove. 
not to 


not what he learned. He learned 


sit on any stove.” 4 
acting on the 


And when it comes to 
knowledge we have, how we do gather 
up and have indignation meetings about 
something that is wrong, some public 
outrage. What do we do? We meet and 
indignate. And we go home and that is 


all we ever do about it. 

In that respect it reminds me of a 
little dog down in a southern Tennessee 
town. I don’t know where it was, must 
have been close to Dayton because he 
was a silly dog. 

One hot August day, a grilling hot one. 
he was sitting out in the middle of the 
street where the sun was hottest, with 
his nose pointed to the sky, howling his 
little heart out. A stranger heard and 
saw this dog and he said to a native, 
“What is the matter with tha dog?” 

The native said, ‘“‘Hookworms. 

“That isn’t painful, is it?” 

“No, it ain’t painful itself, but that dog 
there is setting on a sand bur, and it is 
a whole lot easier to holler than it is to 
more.” 8 

That dog qualified for membership in 
the human race by exhibiting that brand 
of intelligence right there. We all know 
a great deal better than we do all of the 
time. : 

I don't want you to think the reason I 
don’t teach you something is because I 
am just dumb. I am_not as dumb, i hope, 
as the fellow I heard of recently. There 
were’a bunch of brokers getting together 
every midday and they would talk over 
things and bet on any subject. They 
would bet on anything, no matter what it 
might be. You couldn't scare up any 
subject that they wouldn't bet on 

One of them was holding forth one day 
at great length with great enthusiasm 
about what a dumb fellow he had met 
that morning. “Honestly. I bet he is the 
dumbest man in the world. : oan 


One of the fellows said, ‘Oh, 
know if this bird you are raving about 
is the right man. Is he in his right 

ind?” : 
mithe other fellow said, ‘Yes, he is, what 
there is of it he is in it.” 

“Well now, if this fellow isn’t crazy I 


will bet you a thousand dollars I can 
name you a dumber man than he is.” 
He thought that over for a little while. 
Went around it and saw no strings to it. 
“T will just take you,” he said. Each 
man wrote his check for a thousand dol- 
lars and they placed it in the hands of 
a trustworthy stakeholder. 


“Now come on; name your dumber 
man.” ~ 
“Your brother, George. 


“Hell, take the money. I didn’t know 


you knew George.” 

“I am awfully proud to have your at- 
tention at this time of night and under 
these circumstances when the end of a 
hard week is drawing near and you have 
a splendid speaker to follow me. I ap- 
preciate your attention, that is, your 
apparent attention. I don't know whether 
I have it or not. I used to think when 
people looked right at me and nothing else 
when I was talking that they were think- 
ing about me and what I was saying. but 
I am too old to be kidded now. Ww hy. 
you know yourself when you are looking 
at that fellow and he is tellirig about that 
operation at Rochester, Minnesota, or 
somewhere, that you are not listening to 


him. Hult‘ No, you aren’t. You are 
just waiting until he gets through so 


that you can give your organ recital. 

I had an example of that kind recently 
that impressed it on my mind how un- 
trustworthy a thing apparent attention 
js. I used to have a friend who lived 
in Pittsburgh and who could tell a won- 
derful story. He had to. He was claim 
agent for the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany. One time he was Visiting at the 
home of a friend of his at Apollo. Pa.. 
and sitting in the backyard under the 
shade of the old family apple tree with 
the little daughter of the family, four 
years old, sitting on his knee. telling her 


the story of Goldy Locks and the three 
bears, and she was listening. - 
Oh. wasn’t she listening! Her lins 
would wiggle every time his did He 
thought. “My gosh. I have just got this 
child hypnotized It is a shame. I can 
mold her little white soul like wax to 


my will.” ; a 

So impressed was he by this undivided 
attention that he stepped on the gas, he 
made such a story of Goldy Locks and 
the three bears as never before was heard 
under any canvas. When he finally 
dropped the last golden triumphant word, 
she said, “When I eat grapes, I spit 
black.” 

And now friends. T 
this to a close. Don’t let any wild thrill 
of joy rvn through you. I am not going 
to turn Dr. Vinson on you right away I 
know you want to hear him IT am going 
to keep you from it a little while. sort 
of tantalize you TI am not going to quit 
cnddenly, I don’t like to quit suddenly, 
might strip a gear or burn out a brake 
band 

T am going to 
may not think I can dwindle 
where I got it now. Well, 
he I wield a mean dwindle. 

T want to tell you why I talked so long 
when I get started, because, you know, 
IT am a man of family and I just left 
home And T am going home again soon 
T have got to say something where some- 
hody will listen. Just been bottled up 
lon’ enough. 

You can go away 
yourself put up on a 


am going to draw 


You 
from 
watch 


this off. 
this 
you 


dwindle 


home and get 
and kid 


from 
pedestal 


them along, but you can’t do that at 
home. They know you too well. An 
expert has been described as any common 
nersen awav from kome T don’t think 
the definition is a bit bad myself. You 
knew it worries me a whole lot. I get 
snoiled rotten as yau snoil me rieht now 
hv listening to me and I go home and 
then it is all off. And it worries me. 
why. mv neonle treat me as if I were 
some ordinary person. It is terrible. 


Almost impossible to stand it sometimes. 


Some time ago I thought I saw a light 
and IT thought I saw a chance to make 
them appreciate me In my mail one 


found a great big 
upper left 


morning J 
velone and in the 


Square en- 
hand corner 


it said, ‘‘White House.” The man who 
was then President was mv friend. I 
loved him very much, but I thought he 


was paying no attention to me—he had 
enough troubles without me. But when 
I opened it there was an invitation to 
bring my family over to have lunch at 
the White House the following Satur- 
day. How would you have felt if you 
had received that in your mail? That is 
just exactly the way I felt. 

And I said, “I will show this family of 
mine who is who.” So I called for my 
home number on the ’phone, and through 
some oversight at the switchboard I got 
it. And my daughter, then flapper age, 
answered the ‘phone. 

“Bill, how would 
have lunch with the 
day?” 

She said, “President of what?” 
I said, “President of the United States.” 

“Mother, come to the ‘phone; pop thinks 
he is funny again.” 

You know, it takes a great deal more 
courage to be the alleged head of a fam- 
ily than it used to. We used to be able 
to hold them off at arm’s length with a 
thing called “parental dignity.” That is 
out! Our children see through us now 
with X-ray eyes. They are closer to us 
than they used to be. The bluff is gone. 
The deception, if any really existed, is 
gone. In order to make our children be- 
lieve we are decent, we have to go to all 
of the trouble of being decent. In order 
to make them think we are intlligent. we 
have to be intelligent. In order to make 
them think we are wiser than they are, 
we have to be wiser than they are. In 
order to make them think we have a re- 
ligion, we have to live a religion in their 
presence and in their sight all of the 
time. It doesn’t do any good to send chil- 
dren to church and Sunday school—not 
a bit. All right to take them, though. 
Don’t do any good to send them—it 
dvesn’t They understand us now. They 
understand us very well, indeed. 

I have a boy at home who is just at 
the age where, by the exercise of a great 
deal of self-restraint, I refrain from kill- 
ing him. One of the restraining influ- 
ences is a keen memory I have that when 
I was that age nobody killed me. You 
can't tell him anything. It is no use. He 
knows it already and some more—knows 


like to go and 
Satur- 


you 
President on 








everything. 

I am in the fix of the colored cab 
driver down South when a fellow com- 
menced to talk Italian to him, just to 
kid him. He didn’t answer. The fellow 


kept on talking. “Why don’t you answer 


me? Don’t you understand?” 
“Don’t know what you all talking 
about.” 


“Why don’t you know? 
any brains?” 

“I got some brains, 
use to me now!” 

But you know the only thing to do 
under those circumstances is to stand by. 
and when they come up for air tell them 
things and be their best friend on the 
face of the earth through it all and things 
will come out as they should. The Lord 
Almighty sends every fellow through that 


Ain't you got 


but they ain’t no 


fool stage, nobody knows why, but He 
sends them through it, and they live 


through it. You know, the older we get 
the less we know for sure. That is a 
rotten prospect to hold out to some of 
you that don’t know much now. 

This boy of mine, I want to tell you in 
conclusion—that is, I don’t really mean 
in conclusion, that is just to get you to 
stay—want to tell you something about 
that boy now. This is absolutely con- 
fidential and private. Wouldn’t have this 
get out. Just like members of the family, 
you know. 

There are lots of ladies here, I know, 
but I am going to talk as plainiy as if you 


were debutantes. 
This boy af mine was born on Christ- 
mas I told a number of intimate men 


friends of mine about Baltimore, men of 
family to whom I could discuss those 
things with impunity, that we were going 
to have a boy on Christmas, They thoucht 
I was joking Among others I told Wil- 


liam E. House, who is now general pas- 
senger agent of the B. & O. system, and 
then was assistant general passenger 

rent in full charge of all time cards 


and schedules. And I said, “Bill, did I 
tell you we were going to have a boy at 
ir house on Christmas?” 
“Yes, I think this is about the third or 
fourth time you have told me.” 
“Well, Bill, don’t get nasty 
because I mean this, and you 
ugly.” 
He said, 


about it. 
mustn't be 


“Well, what do you know about 
~'T said, 
papers 

The 


Christmas 


“Watch the calendar and the 
That is all I have got to sav.” 
boy was born at eleven o'clock 
night, and the next day the 
newspapers carried a double head story 
on the front page. Bill called me up. I 
knew he would. 

“What is this I am 
paner?” 

“Bill, I can't see your paper from here.” 


reading in the 


He said, “Get smart now. You know 
what I am talking about, the same thing 
you are thinking about, that boy.” 

“Oh, that That is old stuff, Bill. Told 


you about that in October.” 

He said, “But what kind of a 
are you? I have been through 
scrapes myself.” 

“Bill, in the business I am in. schedule 
means something. If I worked for the 
B. and 0.—” 

He said, ‘‘Go to hell.”” 


wizard 
these 


But now, in actual conclusion, T am 
roing to tell you something. You know 
that boy came -to me when I was just 


the age that my father was when I came 


to visit him. When I looked at him, 
that little rascal, that little bundle, I 
knew instantly—I should have known it 


before, but how many things in life our 
lack of intelligence prevents our know- 
ing until we experience them actually 


I knew then what my father had thought 
and felt when he looked at me and there 


was a thrill that went through me and 
made me wish I had him back to tell 
him some things that wisdom had come 
a little bit at last. And with this feel- 
ing, looking towards the past and the 
future, and they were particularly clear 
to me, I wrote this that you may carry 


away in your hearts as you listen to the 
next speaker: 


Come, hoy to your dad, 
L 


et me tell you some things of the man 


who loved me as I am now loving you. 

For the heart is a pendulum neavy lial swings, 
aye, torwaid and back, aS al: pesiduiums uy, 

And tonight m.ne has swung far away too 
to the time when your Dad had a Vad just 
as you have, my son; 

A Dad to wnose arins 1 was welcome to climb, 
wnen his day in the cornneid or meadow 
was done. 

I crept mu the arms that were sironger, 
my lad; and his nands, on, so genwle, were 
harder than mine, 

For tne woi.u had been 
of your Dau. 

Yet i wisu tnat my soul was as tender and és 


harsh with the Dad 


fine as .me one roughiy ciad in tnat body 
ot his 
That so lavishly gave of his strength for the 


one Wuo now sMeiters yuu. 


And my prayer’s buruen is that you may 
think tnus of your rather, my son 
What 1 have guinea, 1 have gaiused, his the 


heavier cust. 

He in embryv held all of the 
done, 

Yet 1 .ear, gravely fear there are 
have lost, 

That sadiy diminish the 

So lie cose, My Mau, 
know, 

Except that I love you and you can love me. 

And I smile wich content that you are loving 
me so, 

And I am glad in that love, as my 
to be. 


things I have 


things I 


triumph of my son 
there is so Ltile Wwe 


Dad used 


Toastmaster Joyce:—I am sure you will 
agree that mr. Gillian has the facetious 
tluncy. His reference to the next speaker 
in the Memory system reminded Me tnat 
my irtroauction was not quite complete. 
I was like Mark Twain who went to make 
a call one time without his necktie. When 
he got home his wife reproved him tor 
going without his neckue and he sat 
down and sent the lady of the house Nis 
necktie with a note, saying “this makes 
my call compiete.”’ 

in thinking about the next speaker 1 
am reminded that when he came into 
parlor A 1 introduced him to some triends 


of mine as Dr. Vinson, and one man 
called me to one side and said: “‘What 
kind of a doctor is he?’’ And Mr. Gil- 


lilan overhearing the remark told me this 


story. He said that one time there was 
a boy whose father was a doctor, and 
his chum said: “Sam, your father isn't 
much of a doctor, is hey”’ 


“Sure, he is a good doctor.” 

“Well, what kind of a doctor is he? 

“Why, he is a medical doctor, of 
course. 

“Well, can he cure things?” 

“Sure, he can cure all sorts of things.” 

“How does he do it?’ 

“\rell, my father takes and gives them 
something that throws them into fits and 
he is heli on fits.’’ 

Now the next doctor is not a medical 
doctor. He was graduated at the Union 
Theological Seminary. He is an educator. 
And Cleveland is very fortunate in having 
Dr. Vinson as the head of the great West- 
ern Reserve University. Dr. Vinson came 


” 


to us from Texas, from the great open 
spaces, where men are men. He has a 
wonderful vision for a great university 
for Cleveland. He has taken a prom- 
inent position in our great city as a 
leader of educational thought and ideas. 


He has gathered around him a group vt! 
men who are interested in putting over 
his great ideas for the development of 
this university. 

I think we are very fortunate in having 


with us tonight a man of the character 
and reputation of Dr. Vinson. 


Among the other notable positions that 
he holds is that of director in the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Dr. Vinson has established a hold upon 
the hearts and minds of the people of 
Cleveland. It is really wonderful in view 
ot his short time among us. And I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you to- 
night Dr. Robert E. Vinson, who will 
speak on the subject, “Painting the 
‘lown” Dr. Vinson. 


“Painting the Town” 


_ Dr. Robert E. Vinson :—It wasn’t only 
in Parlor A today that the kind of doctor 
that 1 am was mistaken. I was in a 
certain place in this city today when a 
man came up tO me who had heard other 
people calling me doctor, and he pulled 
me off into a corner and he said, “Doctor, 
I have a little cold in my chest and l’d 
like to get you to give me a prescription 
for &* 

I said, ‘‘What kind of a prescription do 
you want?” 

“Well,” he said, “I would like to have a 
prescription for a little good liquor, if 
you can give me one, because I think that 
is the kind of prescription that will cure 
this cold.” 

“Well,” I 





said, “I am 
but I am not that kind of doctor.” 

And then, you know, he just left me. 
He didn’t have any further use for me at 
all. It didn’t make any difference what 
kind of a doctor I am, I might be a 
thousand different kinds of doctors, so far 
as that man is concerned, but just not 
the doctor that he needed or that he 
wanted at that time. 

And that mistake, that that man made, 
is just the thing that I said to Roy 
Robinette the other night when he called 
me up to speak at this convention of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association of 
America. I said, “Man, I never painted 


awfully sorry, 


anything in my life I did once try. I 
bought a gallon of paint and undertook, 


under the direction of the lady who lives 
at my house, to paint a certain thing that 
she wanted painted, and I distributed that 
paint al] over myself in various ways, 
fot little or none of it upon the surface 


that it was intended to cover and wound 
up by having a case of painter’s colic, 
and decided that that was not the kind 


of job I was cut out to do. 
that time to this paint has 
ested me very much.” 
“Well,” he said, ‘we are going to have 
a humorist on the program’—and I am 
wondering ever since just why he said 
that; whether he meant by that that it 
was either unnecessary or impossible for 
me to be funny. He has known me for 
about three years and I am inclined to 
think that he meant that this should be 
applied in both ways; that you would 
have a humorist and that it wouldn't be 
possible for me to be funny anyhow. 


A college president isn’t expected to be 


And from 
never inter- 


funny. The average man's opinion of a 
college president, I think. if you could 
just get him to express himself where a 
college president could hear him, woul¢é 
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be a rather marvelous 
they would not class the ay 

. Class | av 
president as being at all a = 
ture. r 


But Roy is a good friend of 


thing, | 


insisted that I talk and tha 
about something. This oubien 
down on the program tonight 


sprang out of his fertile imagi 
assure you that I have never . 
town in the sense in which th 
sion is ordinarily used. hae 
to, haven’t devoted myself te ’ 
of thing. : 
And then I began wonderin 
just what sort of part wil] r 
paint, oil and varnish conventio, 
I don’t know anything about 
I never used any paint in aaa 
what could I say that would be. 
to an audience of paint, oj] an 
people? And then there came 
mind a time when I had to gs 
the Texas Cattlemen's Associa 
1 was about in as great a quanday 
occasion as I was on this, un 
it occurred to me that I migh 
for membership even in the Tex: 
men's Association. And I told 1 
in the job that I was undert 
conduct from day (7?) in charge | 
five to six thousand active Tex 
men and women that I had be 
tomed to seeing. them mill aroun 
deal about nothing and then = 
were called into my office to be d 
for it to shoot the finest line of 
I had ever heard anywhere 
immediately elected me an honor, 
ber of the association. . 


And I thought that it mi 
for me to qualify in the ee 
Varnish Association of America 
I began to study paint. I ¢ 
ought to know something about 
that interests you so much: t 
that can bring a great group 
like this from all over Amerie, 
city to remain here for a week 
ing the problems of their indy 
if I could just get some hold 
thing that after all is fundan 
this paint. oil and varnish as 
that perhaps I might not find it 
far removed from the kind 
which I am doing in undertaking 
up young America, as at perth 
thought one might suppose, 

And as I began to look into | 
industry I went back and unde 
trace the history of the Paint 
in the world. I haven’t been abi 
a single solitary thing in any ene 
or any book that I have studi 
when it was that men first bega 
paint upon a house or upon an} 
order to preserve it. I don't 
hope some of you do, and that s 
can give me this information 
have been trying for the last ty 
to discover. But I did find s 
about it. 

I found out, for instance, a pr 
description of what real paint 
real paint has about five things t 
into it. There is, in the first ple 
you call a base. That is the tl 
does the work. That is the th 
protects the surface upon wi 
paint is applied. That is the | 
the very application of which to 
face to which it is to be appli 
the other elements in the pait 
exist. 

“Well,” I said, “that is very 
find something like that, to find 


good paint must have a base.” 
Well, I think I could tell y 
those bases are, but I am not 


do that, you know that better tl 


And then I found in the seco 
all good paint must have what 
a vehicle; that is, it must ha 
means of getting over, some me 
will enable you to apply that 
the surface to which it is to be 
It must be something that will 
particles of that base in suspen 
enable vou to put the base whe 


longs, where you want it to go, 
it may do the work that it is 
to do. And I said, “That is go 

And then I went on and I f 


third thing. I found that there s 


a solvent in any good paint. Y 
have a base, and you must ha’ 
hicle, and then you must have ¢ 
or a diluent or a_ thinner, as 


it perhaps, that will enable you 
uniformly, that will enable yout 
it over the surface in a smooth a 
er less beautiful fashion, so tl 
the surface may be covered. ! 
the base again may be able te 
work that it was intended to de 

And then TI found in addition 
that every good paint must ha 
vou call a drier in it. otherwise 
be gluey, it would be sticky. | 
be nasty and it wouldn't last, it 
stay on the surface unless you cal 
dry it on the surface, so that 
have an element of permanence 

I said: ‘“‘Now, that is fine to | 
of any industry like this, a thi 
has something so essential that 
to accomplish a certain purpos 





that has been able to find a cer 
hicle that will hold these par 
suspension so that they can be 
that can go on and discover 4 
that will enable vou to apply it w 
and then that ean find the th 
will fix it there and to keep 
for yekrs dnd years, so that 


will be lasting. That is fine.” 
And then I found another thit 





it, that you have what you ¢ 
ments or colors in your paint 
understand it aright, color has! 


thing to do with the quality of t! 
at all. It is a thing that exists 
other purpose altogether. It doe 
anything to the quality in the 
doesn’t give vou any greater ui 
of the paint itself; it doesn't 4 
solvent: it doesn't act as 4 dris 
enly thing that it does do is tt 
the beauty of the world, to the 










ef the surfaces to whieh it is 
If all paints were the same i 
c‘ties would be cold, drab. dui 


D 


places, You put pigments in pal’ 


hecause of the fact that there 
thing in man that asks for bei 
that must have beauty. And? 
get the qualities that enter 
making of paint 

And I said to myself: 
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“That & 
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trying to do in education 
precisely that.” : 

base of all education in 
What is the 


t we are 
in America, 


t is the 
woe anywhere else? 


or 
americt it these schools of ours are un- 
aking to do? My friends, we are un- 


do just one thing: we he 
i to get the truth over to the 
ren of this country of ours; the 
th so far as man knows the truth. 
We are undertaking to go back and take 
sum total of all that man has learned, 
we al that man has discovered and are 
ttempting to mediate that truth over 
t the human race. Consequently, the 
oss of this educational paint with which 
= are painting our Civilization which 
hon ts and which is to exist in the 


xis i 
ce te come—the base of that is the 
J which man has discovered and 


eerorh which man may discover. 


And then I thought about the other 
side of it. Abstract truth doesn’t get 
anywhere in this world. It is only truth 
that is held in suspension, only truth 
that is put up in such form as that it 
can be applied to human conditions that 
ever gets anyWhere. That is the reason 
why, if you will permit me to talk shop 
for just a moment, after all the effort 
that God had made to make Himself and 
the truth or righteousness which is in- 
nate in the heart of every man, to make 
that apparent and applicable to the hu- 
man race. That is the reason why at 
jast He Himself undertook to come as 
aman so that the truth which men were 
to learn might be mediated over through 
man, so that God in man might be the 

test revelation of God to man. 

And I said to myself: ‘‘That is the ve- 
hice of this truth; the vehicle of this 
truth that the educational system of 
America is devoted to and endeavoring 
to apply to American situations; the ve- 
hicle of it is the whole younger genera- 
tion of America who are coming on. 
That is the vehicle, that is the thing, the 
place, where the particles of this base 
are held in suspension so that they may 
be uniformly applied to human life.’’ 

And then tfat third thing, that sol- 
vent. You know the paint that doesn’t 
have a solvent in it, the paint that doesn’t 
have a thinner, can’t be applied uniform- 
ly. You can't make a smooth surface 
out of it. You can’t cover, you ean’t 
protect, as you can when you put the 
thinner in it. You put it in for that 
purpose. What is the solvent here in 
this? The solvent is the whole Amer- 
ican educational system, all the way 


through. It is the American educational 
process. 
You know, to just hand out truth to 


people in great chunks doesn’t get any- 
where. This business of acquiring truth 
is not an act, but it is a process, it is 
a life-long process. Man must always 
be engaged in getting ever more and more 
of this thing in his life. 

And so the process as it goes on from 
the very beginning to the end of the 
child who take a little. can accommodate 
to his mind, to his mental] development, 
to his understand, to his experience and 
his ability to take it,eand so on through 
the life of manhood. 

And then you come at last to the drier, 
to the thing that makes it stick. And 
that thing, after all, is when that indi- 
vidual who has taken the particles of 
truth which he can hold in himself in 
suspension, then gets out into life and puts 
itinto application. It is the shock of the 
practical living that mes and women do 
that after all in the last analysis tests 
the amount of truth that every individual 
has been able to take into himself. 

Why do you paint a house? Why and 
what is the whole object of this process? 
You do it for just two reasons. You do 
it first of all to protect it. And you do it 
in the second place to make it beautiful. 
I wonder if the people in America really 
understand how much the growing in- 
telligence of this country really protects 
American life against things that other- 
wise in their ignorance they could not be 
protected against. 

The State of Texas, when it was a 
Tepublic, elected as one of its early presi- 
dents—the second one, if I am not mis- 


pyre man by the name of Lamar. 
And that man in his inaugural address 
as President of the Republic of Texas 


Save expression to a sentence which later 
on by the University of Texas was taken 
and has been from the very foundation 
of that institution down to the present 
day printed upon the inside cover page 
* every publication that that institution 
as Sent out to the world. And those 
words are these: “Cultivated mind is the 
Suardian genius of democracy and when 
guided by virtue it is the only dictator 
that free men acknowledge and the only 
Security that free men desire.” ; 
Bs have never read nor heard anywhere, 
ut in so small a compass, the whole 
Philosophy and object of education as that 
man put in those few words: “Cultivated 
ae 7 the suardian genius of democracy 
ao guided by virtue it is the only 
the r that free men acknowledge and 

only Security that free men desire.” 
ee the time comes that we can 
wih ae whole surface of American life 
tie properly resolved, practically 
be ~ and beautified, with the pigments 

elong to its own inherent character— 
time comes, we shall have a 





when that 
citizenry built aft 


— 1 er the fashion that must 
a een in the mind of God when man 
8 first begun, and we shall have a 


Commonwealth that will be 

its endurance. I thank you. 

one ter Joyce :—The time has now 

Cheesman one of your directors, Mr. 

the attend to announce the winners in 

will now ance contest. Mr. Cheesman 
announce the winners of the 


contest and "i 
. present t ar 
eesman, the banners. Mr. 


Attendance Banners Awarded 


b F. P. Cheesm 
revity is the 
inson is a y 
€ for: 


perpetual in 


an:—lIt has been said that 
soul of wit, and I think Dr. 
ery witty man. And when 
will _ about his Western reserve, we 
and alle glad to have him come Fast 
ao an apostle of paint for us. 
Sunt waennouncing these prize winners, 
sorrow -/-? to Say that I am here with 
mittee had My heart, because the com- 
Prizes sh i mind at the start that these 
ould be given to the ladies, and 


they appointed a sub-committee who, at 
the Wednesday evening session, took a 
survey of the ladies, and when they re- 


ported to the donor he threw up his hands 
because he said we needed not less than 
600 prizes for excellency and beauty and 
that being in the neighborhood of $50,000, 
and although the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter is wealthy, he couldn't stand 
for that, so we had to turn to mere man. 
And if there is anything I hate to do, it 
is to give a prize to another man. 

And right here, as we have no speaker 
to the ladies tonight and as I was made 
poet laureate and crowned as such last 
night, before I go into this toilsome task 

I am just going to gave a poem. I 
thought the toastmaster was going to rob 
me of the honor, and he came pretty near 


close to it, but as I gaze at these bat- 
teries of fair eyes as they look up into 
some one else’s, I can’t help but think of 


that poem that Byron wrote: 


Had I met thee in thy beauty 

When your hands and hearts were free, 
When no others claimed the duty, 

Which you should have given to me. 
Had I met thee, had I won thee, 

O, how sweet would have been my fate, 
For thy beauty has undone me, 

I have met thee, but, too late. 


The winners of this year's prize 
ners are the following clubs:— 


ban- 


First class (less than ten accredited 
delegates)—Atlanta Paint, Oil and Var- 


nish Club, 91 percent; twenty-eight clubs 
competed. 


First class (second prize, awarded be- 
cause there were no contestants in the 
third class)—Milwaukee Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Club, 58 percent. 

Second class (ten to fourteen accredited 
delegates)-—Paint and Oil Club of New 
England, 57 percent; five clubs com- 
peted. 

Third class (fifteen to twenty-nine ac- 
credited delegates)—no contestants. 

Fourth class (thirty or more accredited 
delegates)—Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of New York, 41 percent; two clubs con- 
tested; 41 percent and Chicago, 18 per- 
cent. We therefore regretfully have to 
consign the banner to New York. 


The figures of the other clubs ranged 
from zero to something a little better. 
They will be duly recorded in the ar- 


chives and sent to the respective clubs. 

Toastmaster Joyce:—And now we come 
to the last speaker of the evening, the 
presiflent-elect of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Ine. The 
president-elect is a very human sort of 
a person. In Cleveland we regard him 
as a sort of genius. He is the president 
of the Rotary Club. He is the president 
of the Lakewood Board of Education. 
And now he is the president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. He earns his living as president 
of the Tropical Paint and Oil Company. 

I said he was a very human sort ot 
person, and I got this impression because 


one day last summer he played out at 
the Country Club where some of you 
gentlemen played golf this week. It was 
a beautiful day, and that little stream 
meandering down through the course 
was running along merrily. And on the 
second hole he got a good brassie shot. 
And as he walked over the little bridge, 
he said, “‘What a beautiful brook and 
what a wonderful day.” 

He went on and on the third hole he 
went into the creek. He went into the 
creek again on the sixth hole. Finally 


when he got to the 17th hole he was all 
set for a powerful drive and he drove 
into the creek again, and he said: “‘There 
goes that ball into that damn sewer.” 
Now you can appreciate that he is a 
very human sort of a golf player, and a 
very human sort of a man. We are very 
proud to have the president-elect a resi- 
dent of Cleveland. We all regard Mr. 
Robinette as a man who typifies all that 
is best in the paint and varnish industry. 
And I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you the president-elect, Mr. Robinette. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 


The New President Speaks 


President-Elect Robinette:—I am _ not 
president of any college, neither am I 
a humorist. And as I looked through 
the year book the other day to see what 


it had been customary for presidents- 
elect to say and do at the annual ban- 
quet, I made up my mina that there was 
little that they could do except to pre- 
sent themselves and let the crowd look 
over what they had picked out for the 
next year, 

I am not going to undertake to tell 
you anything: for when a humorist can't 
do it and get away with it, there is no 
chance for me. I should fear that I 
might find myself in the same position 
as the colored cavalryman who said to 


one of the other troopers: ‘How come you 


terch dat dar mule dem tricks? 

The other cavalry man says, “Dat's 
easy. You has got to know more den 
dat dar mule ‘fore you can teach him 
anything.” 

I am not going to teach or tell you 


anything about what I am going to do. 

I appreciate very much, I assure you, 
the honor that this association has con- 
ferred upon me, the greatest honor that it 


is within the power of this industry to 
grant, and it is my hope that in the 
coming year I may not betray your 


confidence. 

This is a wonderful organization, a fine 
group of people. I wish you could have 
heard some of the compliments I have 
heard during the past week around the 
hotels where we have spent our time, 
vs to the fine lot of people that Cleve- 
land has been entertaining this week. 

I hardly know whether to speak to you 
as your president or as chairman of your 
entertainment committee. As a matter 
of fact, I can’t say that I have got used 
to the new job yet. It seems very 
peculiar to me to go into executive s 
sion this afternoon where I have sat with 
our past president and have him sit back 
in the chair and say, “Mr. President, I 
recommend so and so.” I could hardly 
get used to that. 5 

Now as chairman of your entertainment 
committee I just want to say a word 
If you can leave Cleveland tonight with 
the feeling that your time spent here 
this week has been spent profitably and 
you go home feeling contented and happy 
over the treatment you have received 





here. I am sure that I express to you the 
feeling of each and every individual mem- 
ber of every committee at work to make 
your stay what we hoped it would be, 
whén 1 say, that we will be thoroughly 
satisfied if we know that that is your 
feeling as you leave Cleveland tonight. 

I am very grateful, I am sure, to the 
association for this honor, and I look 
forward with much apprehension as to 
the things that are ahead of us for the 
coming year. Many things are shaping 
up in this industry which are going to 
need wise and able desicions, and were it 
not for the fact that I will be surrounded 
and helped by the ablest and most capable 
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men 

would 
will do the best I know how and I hope 
that at the end of the next year I may 
leave the 
respect and admiration that you displayed 
today to our past president, Ned 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 


few 
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I assure 
the job. 


in this 
hesitate 


industry, 
to tackle 


you, I 
But I 


office with some part of the 


Peters. 
Toastmaster Joyce:—We have just a 
announcements of prize winners. 


Announcements were made as to the 


bridge and golf prize winners; also with 
regard to dancing at Hotel Cleveland and 
exhibition Charleston 


dancing. 


The meeting and the convention ad- 


journed at 12:10 o'clock. 


ed the Convention 


J. L. Coffey, Atlanta 
bB. J. Cassady, Pittsgurgh Plate Glass Com- 
V. A. Acer, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., pany, Pittsburgh 
Buftalo R. L. Catheart, New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 
R. F. Adams, Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, pany, Pittsburgh. 
Chicago. H. M. ¢ ements, Clements & Sons, New York. 
©. C. Adamson, Forman, Ford & Co., Minne- “= Cole, Sterling Paint & Varnish Co., 
vs yvoston 
apolis. , — a 9k . 
W. A. Alpers, Cleveland Window Glass & Door VY. l. Collinson, Baker & Collinson Company, 
Company, Cleveland. , Detroit. > . ° 
W. P. Allen, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., G. W. Cooke, Frederick A. Stresson-Reuter, 
Wilmington, Del. ee sail er 
E. W. Allen, Mark & Rawolle, Inc., Chicago. Fdward J. Cornish. President National Lead 
U. S. G. Anderson, Nationa] Ultramarine Com- eee: eae ree 
pany, Cincinnati Wm. H. Coyne, Philadelphia. 
Po? _ons — . . alas -oy A. V. Crary, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 
{= Andrews, A. Klipstein Company, New W. H. Crawford, Isaac Winkler & Bros. Com- 
: aS i -. pany, Cincinnati. 
tg ta John R. Anderson & Co., q ¢ Cunningham, Pioneer Paint & Glass 
<2 J ‘ a ae = Co., Omaha 
Chas. F. Ackhoff, Idependent Oil & Supply Co... x GC, Currier. Hansen Paint & Glass Com- 


Chicago. 
L. F. 
ce. 2 


Ahlman, Cleveland. 

. Armstrong, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

PD. C. Arnold, New York. 

M. P. Ambrose, Chicago. 
Richard C. Anthony, Henry 
Co., New York. 

L. K. Ayers, St. Louis. 

John Ayrault, Jr., Buffalo. 


B 


Blake, The Blake Company, 


W. Peabody & 


John P. 
ill. 

G. 8. 

H. D. 
Harry 
York. 

Benjamin F. Baker, 

Geo. Barth, The 
Baltimore. 

Edward F. Beale, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A. E. Benderlari, Chicago. 

S. A. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett 
Chicago. 

D. E. Bergen, Cook & Swan Co., New York, 


Rockford, 


Brovuks, Chicago. 
Butts, Pittsburgh. 
E. Baer, Toch Brothers, Inc., New 
New York. 


Bigelow Brush Company, 


Mfg. Co., 


E. S. Bickford, Standard Varnish Company, 
Chicago. 

J. C. Bossett, Reichard-Coulston, Inc., New 
York. 

S. B. Bowen, Jr., Philadelphia. 

John F. Boydell, Boydell Bros., Detroit. 
Granville M. Breinig, Breinig Bros., Inc., Ho- 
boken. 

W. A. Bridgeman, Innis, Speiden Co., New 
York. 

E. W. Bromilow, American Can Company, 
Chicago. 


Arthur F. Brown, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Wm. E. Burdett, Glens Falls, a. Re es 
Curtis R. Burnett, American Oil & Supply 
Company, Newark. 3 : 

H. C. Bursley, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark. 

A. L. Bailey, Canfield Oil Company, Cleve- 
land. e 
A. C. Bale, Sewall Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City. i 
Irving Barean, Irving Barcan Company, New 
York. 7 
0. M. Barron, St. Louis. 


H. M. Barton, McPhee & McGinnity Company, 
Denver. 


Dr. S. C. Babcock, Smythe-Copal Company, 
Inec., Buffalo. ee 

Robe. A. Bautz. Isco-Bantz, Inc., Chicago. 

( A. Beach, Standard Oil Company, Cleve- 
land. ie 

F \. Beer, Western Dry Color Company. 
Chicago. i 

J. C. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. o ; 
W. C. Beschorman, National Lead Company, 
Cincinnati. ; ne 

Geo. J. Beake, Briggs-Maroney Company, Bos- 
ton. 


Leonard Beale, Philadelphia. 


Cc. F. Beatty, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. ’ sy 

March G. Bennett, Samuel Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton. : Y 5 

L. A. Biddle, Banjamin Moore Company, 
Cleveland. a 

W. G. Bisbee, Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago. : A 

Cc. H. Black, American Can Company, New 
York, rs vi 

J. Bloch, Fred L. Lavanberg & Co., Chicago. 

A. L. Boehmer, Kentucky Paint Works, Cov- 
ington, Ky. : 5 ne 

Seiver Bonnie, Kentucky Color & Chemica} 


Louisville. 


Company, 
S -Peaslee-Gaulbert 


st E. Booker, 


‘ Compa'nr 
Louisville 


Phila- 


W. A. Borland, Drugs, Oils & Paints. 
delphia. i 
J. B. Bruck, Jr., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., New 

York. ‘ a 
H. F. Bouse, Heinz & Bouse, Cle veland. 
Oliver Bok, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland. 
M. A. Boyle, Wernes G. Smith Co., Cleveland 
F. M. Brininstool, The Brininstool Co., Los 
Angeles. FS 
R. 8. Broadwall, Hale & Holmes, ¢ leveland. 


Elmer R. Brooks, Devoe & Raynolds, Dayton. 


Henry F. Brooks, The Henry F. Brooks Co., 
Denver F 

H. W. Browne, Imperial Color Works, In 
Cleveland. m 

L. W. Breves, The Arco Company, Cleveland 

Fred L. Brooke, The Fred L. Brooke Com- 
pany, Chicago. L ; 

L. G. Bruggemenn, The Valentine Company, 
Boston 7 - ‘ 
Wm 3ulger, Pioneer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland ‘ , sem 8 
c. G. Bull, Sherwin-Williams Company, Cieve- 
land. 2 , ei 
RB. W. Burleigh, La Clede Mfg. Company, Buf- 
falo. ; : 
Lon Buterbaugh, Thresher Varnish Company, 
Dayton. a Aan Sa, . . : 
J. F. Buffington, S. M. Dell & Co., Raltimore 
E. McC. Bullington, R. Mec. Bullington & Co., 


Richmond, ace 


F. W. Burnside, L. C. Gillespie & Sons, 
York : 
James W. Byrnes, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 

pany, New York. 
Cc 
F. M. Carter, Chicago 
F. R. Carruth, American Wallpaper Company, 
Chicago. , ; 
F. ©. Case, International Lead Refining (om- 
pany, Akron. 
lL. C. Collinson, Detroit. 


pany, Sioux City, Ia. 


W. W. Cady, Manning Abrasive Co., Cleveland. 


Colonel P. H.-~ Callahan, Louisville Varnish 
Company, Louisville. 
Henry L. Calman, Emil Calman & Co., Inc., 


New York. 
P. E. Calo, General Naval Stores Co., Chicago 


C. A. Campbell, Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit. 

Chas. T. Carll, Cleveland Varnish Co., Cieve- 
land. 


Robt. Cary, Geo. B. Cary & Son, Inc., Chicago. 


Cc. J. Casper, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 
Pittsburgh 
P. H. Catheart, Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., 


St. uls. 
. B. Champ, Lincoln Oil & Paint Co., Cleve- 
land. 


M. T. Chapin, Billings-Chapin Co., Cleveland. 


K 


H. S. Chatfield, Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac 
Company, New York. 

Frank P. Cheesman, Cheesman-Elliott Co, 
New York. 

Sam B. Childs, J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc... 
Boston. 

Geo. H. Chipman, Samuel M. Bell & Co., Inc., 


Baltimore. 
Chas. G. Chopp, Worlds Products Trading Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
F. M. Clapp, Ohio Varnish Company, Cleveland 
Allen W. Clark, American Paint Journal Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

Charles Allen-Clark, American Paint Journal 
Company, St. Louis. 

Cummings C. Clark, American Paint Journal 
Company, St. Louis. 

R. J. Clemens, Standard Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 

Herbert G. Clopper, Newark Varnish Works, 
Inc., Newark. 

B. W. Clingan, McPhee & McGinnity Co. 
Denver. ; 

le S. Coates, Carter White Lead Company. 
Chicago. 5 
L. F. Collister, Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland. ; 
A. K. Connors, Innes & Co., New York. 


John Henry Coon, Rennous-Kleinle 


f Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


3altimore. 





E. B. Gordon, Tampa Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Tampa. 

F_ B. Currigan, The Lowe Bros. Company 
Dayton, Ohio. ea 
F. B. Connelly, The Valentine Company. 
Chicago. o 

Cc. W. Condie, Kansas City, Mo 

Chas. R. Cook, Cook Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City. Mo. 

Anthony Cosmer, Central Commercial Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

R C. Cox, Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
pany, New Yori- 

Wm. A. Dail, National Lead Co., Cincinnati 
M. J. Daly, Taylor-Lowenstein & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Chas. A. Darby, Jr.. J. L. Whiting-J. J 


Boston, 


Adams Company, 











FE. G. Davies, Easton, Pa. 
H CC. Delseamp, Delscamp Pain & Glass 
Company, Dayton, 
1 G. Denny, Phil: 
F. J. Derrick, The & Derrick Co., Inc., 
Dayton. Ky. 
H. C. Doggett, Stanley Doggett. Inc.. New 
York. 
Stanley Doggett. Stanley Doggett, Inc., New 
York. 
J. A. Dowdy, Anaconda Lead Products Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Henry R. Dowdy, Dowdy Bros., Philadelphia 
Edward R. Drake, National Association of 
Paint Distributors, Chicago. 
L. G. Dunean, The International Lead Re- 
fining Company, Chicago 
Carl H. Dabelstein, General Secretary, Inter- 
national Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, New York 
Wm. C. Dabney, Jones-Dabney Varnish Com- 
pany, Louisville. 
Adam E. Daum, Impervious Varnish Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 
Wm. T. Davies, Davies Can Company, Cleve- 
land. 
Franklin E. Davis, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
Cleveland 
Day, George Edwards Day ons, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
James B Day, James B Day Company, 
Chicago 
Paul Dean, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company 
Boston. 
C P. De Lore, C. P. De Lore Company, St 
Louis. : 
P. J. Devlin, Marine Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, New Orleans 
John Dewar, International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators, 


Pittsburgh. 


Carl Dittmer, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland 
W. H. Donaldson, Donaldson Paint & Glass 


Company, Cleveland. 
T. Draper, Draper Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 
C. H. Draper, Draper Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland. 
J. ¢. Drouillard, 
Ceveland. 


J. C. Drouillard Company. 


l.. M. DuCommun, Rass-Heuter Paint Co, San 
Francisco, 
F. H. Dyer, Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San 


Francisco. 


E 


F. H. Eberman, Werner G. Smith Company, 
Cleveland. 

PD. W. "dgerly, National Lead Company, St. 
Louis, 
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Milton K. Einstein, Continental Pr icts Com- 

pany, Euclid, Ohio 
R P. Elmer, Columbus 
Columbus, 
J. W. Elms, 
Philadelphia. ; 
R. W. Emerson, Executive Secretary, Na ional 
Paint-Up Campaign, Hoboken 


Clean-Up and / 
H H. Evers, Herman Wol ompan in- 


Varnish Company, 








du Pont de Ne urs & Co., 


WwW. H. Eastman, Wm, O. Good! i ympany, 
Milwaukee 
‘has. W. Eastwood, 
Edwards, Jr., 
Chicago. 

Edwards, American Can Co ny. 





Providence 
Illinois 








ymons, Columbus, 0} 








4) M. East, Business Manage National 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, | i ] i 

D. B. Faloon, Grasselli he 
‘leveland. 

J. Sibley Felton, Felton-Sibley Com} In 


Philadelphia. 
H. S. Felton, Felton-Sibley Company In 
Philadelphia. 
Albert G. Ferbert, 
pany, Cleveland. = 
P. A. Fernandez, The World's Products Trad- 
ing Company, Cleveland 


Ferbert-Schor orfe Com- 


D. W. Figgis, American Can Company, New 
York. ; ’ : 

R. L. Fisher, Brinks-Spray Equipment m- 
pany, Chicago. : 


H B. Fleming, Natroco Paint & Varnish 
Works, Tonawanda, N. Y 

Geo. W. Flynt, Morris Hermann & Co., Ine 
New York. 

M. B. Flynt, Robertson Paint & Varnish 
pany, Cleveland 
Theo. B. Fobes, The 
Portland, Me. 
Cc Cc. Foerstner, 

Cleveland 
* M. Forline, Eberson-Lindsley 


pany, St. Louis. 


Com- 
mpany, 


Burgess-Fobes 


National Lead Company, 


Paint Com- 


Cc. P. Foss, Wooster Brush Company, Wooster 
Ohio. : 
Walter D. Foss, The Wooster Brush Com- 

pany, Cleveland 2 
E. A. Foy, Jr., Foy Paint Company, Cincin- 
nati. 


P. C. Frayser, Mound City Paint & Color 
Company, St. Louis 
oO. T. Frick, Standard 
Huntington, W. Va 
Geo M. Ferguson, 
Chemical Company, New York 
R. J. Fowler, Bernard Porter & 
Company, Rochester, N. Y 
G. W. Frederick, Smith-Alsop Paint 
nish Company, Terre Haute, Ind 
C. Dunning French, Samuel H. French & Co., 
Philadelphia 
F. M. Frenzel, The Maend'sr 
facturing Company, Inc., St 
Adolph Fuchs, Imperial Color 
Chicago. 
Ralph L. 
E. L. Furman, 
A. G. Fairweather, 


Ultramarine Company, 
National Pigments & 


Remington 


& Var- 


Brush 
Paul 
Works, In 


Manu- 


Fuller, Cleveland. 
Chicago. 
Jersey City 


D. J. Foss, Wooster Brush Company, Wvoster, 
Ohio 
Guy S&S. Gardner, Guy S Gardner Company, 


Cleveland. 

W. D. George, 
Cleveland 

H. O. Gibson, Gibson-Homans C 
land. ; 

Cc PD. Giebel, Grasselli 
‘leveland 

E. L. Ginther, LaClede 
pany, Buffalo 

J F, Grace, Grace & Co 


Forbes Varnish ‘*ompany, 


mpany, Cleve- 


Chemical Company, 


Manufacturing Com- 





Cleveland 











H. J. Green, Oliver-Johnson & Co Provi- 
dence ; : 5 

L. © Green, Columbia Naval Stores Com- 
pany, w York N 

Hal C. Gregg, Tropical Paint & Oil Compan 
Cleveland. 

Norris B. Gregg, National Lead ¢ 

New York p 
Norris B. Gregg, Jr., National Lead om- 
pany, New York ; 

J. G Greive, Standard Oil Co ur leve- 
land : 
Henry L. Grund, The Henry L. Grund ¢ n- 

pany, Cleveland 

H W. Galley, American Linseed n 
New York 

Dr Henry A. Gardner Inst te of Paint & 
Val Researct Was ig 

W. H. Gaskill, Hercule P ‘ pany 
Boston 

Ww H. Gerke, Inc n | 

tT. E. Ginn, Archer-Laniel=-Miclan ( i ny 
incinnatl 

M. Grant, Paint Pigment ¢ pany ¢ \mer- 
ica, Knoxville, Tenn 

oO H. Greene National Lead Com n St 
Louis 

\. D. Graves, Pratt & Lambe Buffa 

H. D. Gaskill, Hercules Powde ‘ompany 
San Francisco 


H. Gates, Eagle-Picher Lead ‘ompans New 
w F Gri 
Company, 
. F. Guignon Gillican-Chiple Company, 
Inc., New York 

Graves, McDougall Butler Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 

F. A. Gregory, Jr., Chicageu 

R. B. Gordon, Wheeling 

H. M. Guisey, Guisey & Lambert, In 


York. 
H 


Titanium 





New 


I dD Hagar, Pigment Company, 
New York 

. B. Hall, Cleveland-Cliffs 
‘leveland 

E H Hancock, 
Louisville 

Wm J Harris, 
Newark. 

B. C. Hart, 
Cleveland 
P. E. Harth, National 
Company, St. Louis 
R. G. Hascall, Tropical Paint & Oil 

Cleveland 
Glenn H. Haskell, U. 5. In 
Company, New York 
O. A. Hasse, The Glidden Company, Cleveland 
Ferdinand Hauck, Ab Hood Chemical Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. W. Ajughegy, U. 38. 
Company, New York 
R. L. Hawkins, Empire 
Cleveland. 
Ernert W. 


Iron Company, 


Louisvile Varnish Company, 


Murphy Varnish Company, 


Tropical Paint & Ojl Company, 


Pigment & Chemical 





Company, 


lustrial Alcohol 





Industrial Alcohol 


Varnish Company, 
Com- 


Heath, Sherwin-Williams 


pany, Chicago 
M OD. Higgins, Hercuces Powder Company, 
New York. 


Cc. A. Higgins, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 
J. Hinz, Hinz & 

Cc. G. Holkesvig, Cleveland 
Cleveland. 

E -. Holmes, 
Cleveland 

R. UL. Holmes, 
land. 

A H. Homans, 


Cleveland 


Bouse, Cleveland 
Varnish Company, 
Holmes 


Taylor Company, 


Hale-Holmes Company, Cleve- 
Company, 


Gibson Homans 


Elmer F. Hopper Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark 

O. McG. Howard, 
view, Chicago 
Frank G Hubbard, Grand 
Company, Grand Rapid 

Joseph Hummell, Eagle-Pi 
Cincinnati 

R. L. Hutcheon, Robertson Paint & 
Compan eveland 


( 
J. Hail Hercules 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Ree 








Company, 





Varnish 





Powder Compan 














y F. Hall, Louisville Varnish Company 
cago 
‘ Harding, Jr., Semino:e Pigment Com- 
pany, New York 
Wm. H. Harris, Ogden Paint & Glass ,Com- 
pany. Ogden, Utah 
Geo B. Hecke Paint Manufac Asso- 
ciation and Varnish Manu t ~ \sso- 
ciation, Philadelphia 
Geo B. Hecke P t Manufacturers 
Association, ind rnisb lufactu s 
Association. Phila 
} \ Hellebus rT Varnish Com- 
) Cincinna 
J Henni Hamn tro W e Lea 





Company, 
Henry H. Hill, 
Company, Boston 

E. R. Hoag. Ditzler Color Company, Detroi 
I.. L. Hopp New Paint il & 
Varnish Company, New Orleans 

H. M. Howard, Thibaut & Walker Company, 
New York 

S. H. Hull, Carter White 
Cincinnati. 

V. H. Hunter, The V. H 
New York 

H. E. Hendrickson, 8S. Winterbourne & Co., 
New York. 

W. E. Hanes, The Fraser Paint C 
Chicago 

©. J. Hall. Cleveland 

E H Hanes, Th Fraser Paint Compa 
Detroit 

F J Hermeyer. The 
pany, Cin 1 


Harn, 





Orieans 


Lead Company 


Hunter Compa 


ympany, 


Henry Hermeyer Com- 
oa < yma Lead 
York. 

Ww H 
Chicago 
Ww H 
Chicago 
W. J. Hettrick 
Chicago 
Ernest FE 
H. W Hoarman, 
W. J. Hough, Columbia 
pany, Chicago. 
H. E. Howe, Indianapolis 
eth J. Howe. Th Thibaut & Walker 
pany, Long Island City 
Frank P. Heckel, Save-The-surface Campaign, 
Philade!p 
M G H 
Memphis. 
Geo. K 
Boston 
Lyman Hunter, Atlanta 
Geo Vv Horgan, Secretary, National Paint 
Oil & Varnish Association, New York. 





New 


Company, 
Hasse, Imperia ‘olor Works In 
Hiayt, Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
Eagle-Piche Lead Company, 


New 


“hicago 


Holdman, York 


Naval 


Stores Com- 








s, True-Tagg Paint 





Harrington, J Cc 


i. Innes, Innes & Co., New Yo 
ibody & Co., New 
McCloskey Varnish C 


mpany, 


Sherwin-Williams C 


ympany, 





Jones, 
Louisvill 


Jones, Dabney Varnish Company, 


Loring S. Jones, Marietta Paint & Color Com- 








pany, Ma Ohio 

H. G. Johnson, Ohio Pail mmpany, Middle- 
fieli, Ohio 

J FE. Johnson R Kr Johnso Paint ym- 


pany, Middlefield 
R F. Johnson, T 
Company Cincinnati 








par ( ago 
K 
N. W Kell The Bia Irn Var h Com- 
pal Cineinnat 
W I) ILenned B » Va s Company 











Da ” oO} 
Harr Ki e Pigment & Chem 
Compar 

Pau Ix Ix ' Vivia Compa 

( velar 

Ge ge S. Kna Imper ( W ks leve 
rT 

Ge ‘ € Board X 
I< \ 

Fe fees h Kurfees Paint Con 
pany, Louisville 

John T. Kealy Binney & Smith Company, 


New York 

James V Keist 1 
California, San Francisco 

James L. Ke John L. Whiting-J. J. 
Company Boston 

Joseph Kempf, 
Newark 

7. = Kirkpatrick, American Can C 
of Massachusetts, B on 

John 8S. King, Wooster Brush 
land 

Dr D. A 
Dayton, 


tional Lead Company of 


Adams 





Wilson 


Imperial Compan 


mpany 





ympany, Cleve- 


Kohr, Lowe Brot 


Ohio 


hers Company, 


J. LaCava, 





Continental Can Company, New 


W J. Lawson, 
Cleveland 
H. W. Lee 
Cleveland 

C. M. Lemperle, Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland 

Robert Leslie, Spencer Kellogg Sons, Inc., Cin 
cinnati 

W. B. Leslie, Cleveland 

R. W. Levenhagen, The 
Cleveland 
Scott Libby, 
York. e 
R. W. Lindsay, Pratt & Lambert, Buffalo. 

Cc E Lindsley, National Lead Company, 
Cleveland 

David H, Litter, D. H 
York 

J. B. Livingston, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Cleveland 

J. E. Lockwood, 
Wilmington, De 
Edward T. Longstreth, Semuel H. 
Co., Philadelphia 

Ww I Longworth, 
Indianapolis 

J. B. Lord, Boston Varnish Company, 

A. A. LaVaque, Atlanta 
Henry F. Lodge, Geo. S 
St. Louis 

Fred H. Lowd, Murray Oj! Products Company, 
Philadelphia 

Geo, A. Lueck, The Geo. A 
Milwaukee. 

W. G. Lahey, The 
ark 


Grasselli Chemical Compan 


» Draper Manufacturing Company, 


Glidden Company, 


Scott Libby Corporation, New 


Litter Company, New 


Hercules Powder Company, 
French & 
Lilly Varnish Company, 
Boston. 


Mepham Company, 


Lueck Company, 


Chalmers Company, New- 


G. A. La Va Mariana Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Mariana, Ohio 
E. P. Lynch, Starkweather & W Prov- 





idence - 


M 


J. Mangin, United Color & Pigment 

uny, Newark. 

Geo, A. Martin, 
Cleveland 
Willard E 
pany, Phila 

Claude L. Maithews, W M. Matthews Corp 
St. Louis 

I. R. Matlack, Geo. D. Wetheri Company 
Philadelphia 





ams Company 


Sherwin-Wil 


Maston, Eagle Picher Lead 
lelphia. 


Dan F. Meehan, Standafd Varnish Com 
St. Louis 

m, 4 Meyer, American Ca Comp ( 
ind 

Ek. G. Miller, E. T. Stil & Co., Chicag 





Miller, The Barr 





L. Ek. Morgan, Illinois Paint Works, Chicag 

W R. Morpeth, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Newark 

R Ww Murray, Gillespie Varnish ¢ 
New York 

Mark G 


Company, 


‘ompan 


Magnuson, Archer-Daniels-Midla 


New York 


H. W. Mason, Rinshed Mason Company, D 
troit 
G. Ik. Matlack, Geo. D. Wetherill Company 


Philadelphia. 

| ee Minehart, 
Denver 

T. FEF. Moneypenny, 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 

M B. Mook, Sandusky Cement 
Cieveland 

Geo. C. Morton, 


Minehart-Traylor Company, 


( lor 
olor 


Imperial Varnish & 
Company, 
Carpenter-Morton Compan; 
Boston 
J. A. Myers, Gil 
Or.eans 
Wells Martin, 
cago 
H. F. Morlock, 
Buffalo 
Walter F. 
Milwaukee 
Harold G 


lican-Chipley Company, New 


Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 


Synthe Copal Company, Ine 


Marks, National Lead Company, 
May, Berry Brother, 
Ge J. Michel, The C. A 
Pittsburgh 
J. A. Mitchell, Indianapolis Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 
tichard Moore, Benjamin 
duis 
I Moser, Detroit Oi] & 
mmpany, Detroit. 
Wm. Zinsser & Co., Chicago 
Henry W. Peabody Company, 


Detroit 
Michel & Company, 





Moore 


& Co., St 


Naval 


Stores 





Alfred Mueller, 
Madford, 


D. W. 
New 
R 
pany, 
a 
pany, Utica, N. Y 
D. J , 
pany, idelphia 
Ww R McFarland, 
Company, Denver 
A McGhee, Enterprisy 
Pittsburgh 





Lead Com- 





Paint & Glass Com- 


Varnish Com- 





McMurtry Manufacturin 


R 


Stamping Company, 


enterprise Stamping Company 





Philade amu H. French & Co., 
Chas. F 

pany, St. 
Joseph A. 
New Yor! 
F. C. Mat 
H. P 





Markay Manufacturing Com- 


Louis 
MecNul:y 


Joseph A. McNulty, Ine., 





‘thieson, Philadelphia 
McGowan, W. H. Barber Company, Chi 





cago 

G A. M -Corkle, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Chicago. 

- H. MeNulty, Pratt & Lamb rt, Ine I 
iao 

J. J. Morseman, Carter. White Lea 1 Comp 
Chicago 4 Enea 


A. R. 


Miller, New Yorl 
H. Moran, Ellis 


Jackson & Co Phila 


N 


duPont de 








L. P. Nemzek, E. I. 
Co., Philadelphia 

R. M. Neumann, New 
pany, Chicago. 

R. H. Nichols, The R. H 
Cleveland 

Ant E. Niedt, The Steelcott 
ing Comp: 

Frank H 
Bosto1 

D. W. Nelson, Nelson Pr “lucts ¢ Chi 

H. W. Norman, Chicag 7 

G. T. K. Norton 
Philadelphia. 


Nemours & 
Jersey Zinc 


Sales Com- 





Nichols 


Company 





Manufactur- 






y. St. Louis 


utting, Dexter 





Save the Surface Campaign, 


Arthur Orr, Commercial Solvents C 7 
nmerci Solvents ” Terre 
Haute, Ind , S 
a rland, The Barrett Con ny, Cleve- 
J. A. Owens, American Can Company. | incin- 
nati . 
Ogilvy, D. J. Ogilvy Company, Cincin 
nati 


P 


E. V. Peters, New Jersey Zin 
York 

Fred H. Palmer, Jr 
Inc., Cleveland 

Ww Kx Palmer Cleveland 
Door Company, Cleveland 

R. A. Parrett, New Jersey Zinc Sales Company, 
Cleveland : 

Chas. W. Parrett, The 
pany, Dayton, Ohio 

Hq. A Passof. The 

Rrooklyn, 

F. J. Passonno, The Robertson 
nish Co., Cleveland 

P. I.. Palmer, Memphis 

H. W. Pearson, U. S 
York 

F. J. Penlerthy, Lowe Brothers Company 
ronto, Ont 


Company, 


New 


Brooklyn 


Color 






Window Glass & 
Lowe Brothers Com- 


Paramet Chemical Com- 


Paint & Var- 


Kalsomine Co New 


, To- 


R. S. Perry, Perry & Webster Company, New 
York. 

E. C, Philips, Devoe & Raynolds, Ine New 
York. 

E. § Philip, Devoe & taynolds, Ine., New 


York. 

Geo. E. Phillips, Carter White Lead Company, 
Cleveland 

Milton K. Pine, The Muralo Company, Buffalo. 

Samuel Pollack, The Upeo Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Lovett R. Potter, 
pany, Savannah 

Chas. H. Praeger, 
Chicago. 

E. B. Prindle, Devoe & 
York. 

H. R. Prior, Grasselli Chemical Company, New 
York. 

N. W. Putnam, New Jersey Zinc 
pany, Cleveland, 

W. A. Patterson, G. W. 8S. 
New York 

John H. Pine, The Murak, Company, Chicago. 
Harry E. Platt, Platt & Tingle Paint Co., 
Miami 

F. A. Praal, Chicago. 

R. B. Primm, Sherwin-Williams Company, At- 
lanta 

Geo. C. Pushee, J, C. 
Horton Pushee, J. C. 


Columbia Naval Stores Com- 
Cradshaw-Praeger & Co 


taynulds, Inc., New 
Sales Com- 


Patterson & Co., 


Pushee Sons, Boston. 
Pushee Sons, Boston, 
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A. H. Quenssner, Elkhart En:me] 


Corporation, Elkhart, Ind. : 
R. F. Rainey, Pittsburgh P Suppl 
pany, Pittsburgh = 
a. FF, teardon, The Reardor ‘ompa 
Luuis. ‘ 
Chas H Reed, Forbes \ h 
Cleveland 
Geo. H. Reeve, Ha & Holn Cleys 
J L. Reque, The Hirst & ele 


Works, Chicago 
A. T. Richards, 
troit 


oa We 


American ( 


Rinshed, Rinshed-Ma 





Mpa 
troit. 
J. P. Rising, International A . 
ter House Painters and Dr rs, ( 
W. A. Ritchie, Stan l rit 





pany, Huntington, W. Va 
Clarence Robbins, Robbins \ nish ¢ 
St. Louis 
A. B. Robertson, Robertson Paint & 
Company, Cleveland 
Wm. G Robertson, tobertson Paint 
nish Company, New York 7 
R. B. Robinette, Tropical Paint & 69 
pany, Cleveland. : 
F. W. Robinson, 
falo. 
John D. Rockwell, 
pany, Baltimore 
F. W. Rockwell, National Le 
York 
B. H. Roettker, The B. H. Rox 
* Cincinnati. 
Chas. J. Roh, Murphy Varnish Cy 
ark. 
H. J. Rolls, The 
Buffalo 


Pratt & Lambert, Ing 


Chemical & Pigment 
id Compan 


ttker Co 


1 Pan) 


Rolls Chemical Co 


E. V. Romaine, General Naval Store 
pany, Milwaukee. 
H. M. Rosencrans, Grasselli Chemica 


pany, Cleveland 
C. A. Roult, American Can Cx 
land 


H. Rowe, National Lead Com; 





Louis Rupprecht, Rogers-Pyat 
pany, New York. 
Fred Rau, McCloskey Varnish (Co 


Philadelphia. 
Albert A. Reed, J. C. Pushee Sons 


ton. 





eifschneider, Omaha. 
uuutta 


Wilbur L tice, . 
Company. Providenc 


t > 


Perchia 








Var Ridgeway, R Co 
Cc o 

M. A. Rosen, Mantrose Br 
W. H. Rowley, Evans Co 


Charleston, W. Va 
J. G. Rowe, The Rowe 
pany, Niagara Falls 
‘H. Ransom Ryan, Scarfe & Co., Ltd, 
ford, Ont. 


Paint & Varnis! 


Leon Salzman, M 


York 

F. J. Sansom, 
Richmond. 

Wm. A. Sanders, 
Chicago. 

J. M. Sanderson, The Larkin Company 

J. B. Sanford, Sherwin-Williams Co 
Cleveland 

Harry G. Sargent, 
Ind 1apolis 

F. J. Sawyer, Werner G. Smith Co., C) 

G. W. Schneider, Jr., Foy Paint Compa 
cinnati 

H. L. Schneider, Int 
Company, Cleveland 

Harry J. Schnell, Oil, Pain 
New York. 


Tanna Paint & OIC 


Eagle-Picher Lead C 





Harry G. Sargent C 








ersiate Industr 








ind Drug R 


Ss. cC. Schorndorfer rt ir € Scho 
Company, Clevela 

I H Schroeder, Sherwin-Williams Co 
Cleveland 

M A. Schuele, Sherwin-Williams ¢ 


Cleveland 
Frank M. Schu'z, Interr il Asso 
Master Hou Lair d D 
Newark 
A G Schumann, Hilo \ ish ¢ 
Brooklyn 
J. H. Schumann Hilo \ 
Brooklyn 
E. F. Schwab, Frenk Dau 
Milwaukes 
C. M. Seidlitz, Se tz ¥ 
sas City, Mo 
Lyman Sevier Lou ie 
Williams, 
Ww I Sheftic , a ind n 1 ¢ 


Chicago 








Harry She ! ( il I i 
Lake 
Fran r, Cha I 
L. P. Siddons, Wm ck N 
hicago 
H G Sidebottom N I \ 


H. G. Sidford, National Lead Company 





H or Siegers, lt Ss. ] sti Al 
par Cleveland 

W. W. Sime, U. 8S. Colord Card Compan} 
cago 

J § Murphy Varni 
Newark 

S. S. Skelton, S. S. Skelton Company ! 

Cc. L. Small, E. R. Smead Company, Cle 

E. R. Smead, E. R. Smead Compa Cie 








W. A. Smiley, Philadelp 
Casper Smith, Smith 
pany, Chicago 
Claude H. Smith, Phelan-Faust 
facturing Company, St. Louis : 
H. Vernon Smith, McDougall-Butler ©o 
Inc Buffalo 
W. G Smith, 
Cleveland 
Cc. F. Speth, Turpentine & 
New Orleans 
Cc D Sproule, 
Chit 
E. H. Starche, A . 
John Steeve, Binney & Smith Co : 
J. A. Steen, John A. Steen Varnisa \™ 
Chicago 
A W. Steubel, 
Cleveland ‘ 
S. H. Stuar S. H. Sturt ¢ } 
E. H. St hel, Svencer Kellogg & ¢ Bos 
E. T. Stille, E. T. Stille & Co., — 
S. H. Stilling, Wood Products ©0., re 
Frank ? Stock r, Standard Varnish \ 
New York _ - 
yr. J Sullivan, Acorn Refining Con 
Cleveland. . 
J E. Sullivan, Stott-Sullivan Paint Con 
St. Louis 
Frank L. Sulzberger, Pe 
facturing Company, iicAgo. — : 
e ana. J. EK. Harris Company, 
ter, Ohio. 
Carl H. Schinae, 
Chicago 
Harry C 


hemical & Color 
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Smith Co! 


Werner G 
Rosin Asso 


Pratt & Lambert Con 





Sherwin-Williams 
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Enterprise Paint | 





Bisbee Linseed Cor 


Smith, Lilly Brokerage Con 





Memphis p a> New 
C. L. Speiden, Innis, Sneiden & Co. Ni, 
C. J. Stanley, M. I. Wilcox Company, 7 


W. F. Steffenhagen, The Britalaff 
Company, M!lwauke¢ 1 
Wm. F. Stollberg, Stollberg F 


Company, Toledo 


ardware & 
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id Company, Ney 
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AVal Stores Cop 
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Company, Clers. 


npany, New York 
att Shellac Com. 


farnish Company 


e Sons, Inc., Bos. 


tta Perctia Paint 








Quest Company 


oration, Br 
| Paint Co 
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Company, Buffa 
illiams Companys 
Sargent Company 
ith Co., Clevean 
int Company, Cin- 


il Assoc 
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Sherw 
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1 npar > 
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cal & Color Com 


sust Paint Manu- 
uls 


1-Butler Compan} 
Smith Compan 
Rosin Asso jatio 


Compan} 


ambert 





h Co ston, Pe 
Varnish Comps 

‘illiams Compat 
Company, Chicak 
eg & Co., Buffa 
‘o., Chicago - 
Inc., Buffas 
orks 


i Varnish W 


nany 
efining Compa” 


ae 
n Paint Compan) 


. u 
prise Paint Man 


0 ser 
s Company, we 


Linseed Company 


okerage Compan) 


New York: 


& Co., 
‘ompany, Toledo 


sritzla Hardware 
Hardware & Pain’ 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


rbert A. Swales, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
e Sa 
Pree. Chicas 

shepard, Salt Lake Glass & Paint 


Byrn ; 
spmpany, B 
E. Sinnett, 
P any, Buffal 
p. Smith 


timore. 
rhe Rowe Paint & Varnish Com- 


Springfield, 11] 


Geo Ramer Tre ‘ r re Com- 
rthur s. So rs, Fred L. Lavanberg m 
“pany, New York. 


subert Spruance The Gilbert Spruance Com- 
jibert * 


» any. Phila elphia. 
v T. Sott, The Painters Magazine- New York 


T 


M. Feige! & Bros., In¢ New 





rank EB. Tayior, 
aK 








s. 3. Taylor National Lead & Oi ae 
Vany, Pittsburgh. 
pan) Varnish Company, 


H. Tewksbury, 3oston 
Chicago. 
silyn K. Thayer, 
“pany, St, Louis 
1 £. Thomas, Chicago White Lead & Oil Com- 
“pany, Chicago. 

y. Thomas H. M. 
Company, Chicago. 
vy, Thompson, Thompson, Weinman & Co 
New York. 
w. B, Thompson, Spray Painting & Finishing 
“Equipment Sales Company, Boston. 
john P. Thomy, St. Louis Lithopone Company, 
“st. Louis. 
Fr. —- American Can 
ox W. Truxal, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, Cleveland ‘ p 
pruce S. Tate, T. C. 
waukee. 
w. J. Terpenny, 
Cleveland : 
¢ § Thomas, Western 
‘ompany, Detroit. 
Biward Thompson, 
burgh. a 
‘has. Tilgner, Olsen Tilgner 
‘ompany, Chicago. 
Joseph J. Tumpeer Wishnick-Tumpeer C 
jal Company, Chicago 
E. W. Tylee, Western Reserve Varnish Com- 
pany, Cleveland 

’ H. Tylee, Western 
pany, Cleveland 
Troy T. Teague. 
Little Rock. Ark. 
H. Thayer, 
ton. 
. Thomas, L. H 
y York 
h G. Thorne, L. Martin Company, New 
k 
J. L. Tildsley, Jr., 
pany, New York 
Geo. P. Townes, Buffalo 
E. T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., 


St. Louis Lithopone Com- 


Hooker Glass & Paint 


R. 
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Company, Cleve- 





Esser Company, M 
Innis, Speiden & Co., Ine 


Rosin & Turpentine 
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Reserve Varnish © im 


Building Materials 


Burton Brush Company, 







Butcher Company, In 


American Cyanamid Com 
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"nlerdow? The Heller & Merz € 


hiladelphia 
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F. N. Vandewalker, American 
‘ompany, St. Louis 
PF. J. Van Vrankin, J. S. & W. R. Eakins 
‘mpany, Brooklyn. 
#0. C. Vick, Excelsior Varnish Works, 
land. 
L. R. Van Allen, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

J. P. Vandermyn, 
pany, Pittsburgh 
y. Van Camp, The Van 
é Cleveland 
F Viguerie, Oil, Paint & Drug Re 
Inc. New York 
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Industrial Paint Com- 







Camp Varnish 
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Waldon Patterson, DBoardma & 
p. New York 
Warfield, Peaslee Gaulbert Company 





isville. 
Wise, Arco Company, Clev«la 
J. Wernicke, <A Klipstein & €o., Mew 





Watrous, 
ladelphia 

i. Watt, A. G. Watt Company, Cleve id 
Watter, a. Jd Hockenjosh Compan 


Watrous Varnish Compa 





Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 


Evans Lead Company, Cleve- 





veil, The Arco Company, Cleveland 

Pratt & Lambe Inc., Chicago 
e » Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
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JA Wharry, E. R 


1ork 
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Smead Company, Ne 


>); Whiteway, Geo. D. Wetherill & C 
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W. Whitney, The Hinde & 
,*mpany, Sandusky 

G. Whittemore, L. G 
50ston 

D. Whittlesey, 
Cleveland 
W. Weir, 
eveland 
B. Wise, Oza Sme ng & ining C 
New want on ae 


enberg, Strooc 





Dauch Paper 
Whittemore, Inc 


Sherwin-Will'ams C¢ mpany, 


Spencer Kellogg & 


Sons, In 





k & Wittenberg Corp., 


z York 
‘. H. Wo d, Standard Varnish Co 


Chicago. 





Wurtele, Ty} \ 

nae 1e Minnesota Linseed P é 

W. ompa Minneapolis Paint & 
American Paint Journal Com 





pany, New York } a 
& F. Waldo Mfg. Com 





timore 


Morris Hermann, Inc New 


York 
R Warren, The oT 
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Company, Atlan 
rn Rosin & Turpentine Com- 








Chemica 


any, Detroj 

ee wees” on ; 

Atlanta West, The West Lumber Company 
Whe : : 

any pucw Buckeye Paint & Varn'sh Com- 

W , 

Brooks Paramount Color Card Con r 

. = ams, Easton. Pa 

Inc.” pyyamson, Chas. H, Howell & C 

Dw tadelphia : ” 
Wishn i L. Winter & Co Chic 


ye ighni k-Tumpeer 
The Paasche Aly 
Cleveland 


Thibaut & 
ng Island City 


+. Whitew ay, Geo. D Wether & 
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The Ladies 
A 


©. C. Adamson, Minneapolis 
W. A. Alpers, Cleveland. 

John R. Anderson, New York 
L. F. Ahlman, Cleveland. 

W. H. Andrews, New York. 


B 


Hazel ‘Blue, Clevelond 
H. D. Butts, Pittsburgh 
A. E. Bendelari, Chicago. 
S. A. Bennett, Chicago. 
E. S. Bickford, Chicago. 
J. C. Bossett, New York. 
W. A. Bridgeman, New Y a 
Wm. E. Burdett, Glens Falls, 








s. O. M. Barron, St. Louis. 


8. C. Babcock, Buffalo. 
tobt. A. Bautz, Chicage. 
C. A. Beach, Cleveland. 

F. A. Beer, Chicago. 

W. C. Beschorman, Cincinnati. 
Geo. J. Beake, Boston. 
Leonard Beale, Philadelphia. 
L. A. Biddle, Cleveland. 

Cc. H. Black, New York. 

H. F. House, Cleveland. 

N. A. Boyle, Cleveland. 

F. M. Brininstool, Los Angeles 
Neva Brininstool, Los Angeles. 
R. S. Broadwell, Cleveland 
Henry F. Brooke, Denver. 

H. W. ‘Browne, Cleveland. 

L. W. Breves, Cleveland. 

Fred L. Brook, Chicago. 





C. F. Beatty 


Chairman 
Convention Press Committee 


L. G. Bruggemann, Boston. 

c. B. Bull, Cleveland. 

J. F. Buffington, Baltimore. 

E. McC. ‘Bullington, Richmond. 
S. L. Buschman, New York. 
James W. Byrnes, New York. 
H. J. Banker, Buffalo. 


C 


Joseph Cassello, Cleveland. 

B. J. Cassady, Pittsburgh 

V. L. Collinson, Detroit 

G. W. Cook, Chicago 

Wm. H. Coyne, Philadelphia. 
G. C. Cunningham, Omaha. 
H. L. Currier, Sioux City. 

P. E. Calo, Chicago. 

Cc. A, Campbell, Detroit. 
Chas. T. Carll, Cleveland. 
Robert Cary, Chicago. 

Cc. J. Casper, Pittsburgh. 
Geo. H. Chipman, Baltimore. 
Chas. C. Chopp, Cléveland. 
Cummings C. Clark, St. Lours, 
R. J. Clemens, Des Mvines. 
F. 8S. Coates, Chicago. 

John Henry Coon, Baltimore. 
Anthony Cosmer, Chicago 

R. C. Cox, New York. 

J. S. Calveard, Louisville. 


D 


Wm. A. Dail, Cincinnati. 

E. G. Davies, Easton, Pa. 

H. C, Delscamp, Dayton, VUhio. 
J. G. Denny, Philadelphia. 

H. C. Doggett, New York. 
Henry R, Dowdy, Philadelphia. 
Carl H. Dabelstein, New York. 
Adam E. Daum, Pittsburgh. 
W. T. Davies, Cleveland. 
Franklin E. Davis, Cleveland. 
James B. Day, Chicago. 

John Dewar, Pittsburgh. 

Car] Dittmar, Cleveland. 

W. H. Donaldson, Cleveland. 
Clara Dyer, Cleveland. 


E 


F. H. Eberman, Cleveland. _ 
Milton K. Einstein, Euelid, Ohio. 
H. G. Edwards, Chicago 


a 











M. &. Fivnt, (Opyelang 
Theo, B. Bdbek! Por pana, Me 
( M. Forline, 3 Louis 


c. B. Koss, Wooster, Ohio 
Geo. M. Ferguson, New York 
Ruth M. Fow-er, Rochester 

G. W. Frederies, Terre taute 
helen kre erick, Terre Haute 
F. M. Fre. zel, St. Paul 
Kalph L. Fuller, Cleveland. 


G 





Guy 8S. Gardner, Cleveland, 
W G. George, Cleveland 
H. O. G.bson, Cleveland, 


J. F. Grace, Cleveland 

Green, Providence 
Gregg, Cleveland, 

Greive, Cleveland 


Mrs. Henry L. Grund, Cleveland 

Mrs. Henry A. Gardner, Washington 
Mrs. A. D. Graves, Buffalo 

Miss Mary Graves, Buffalo. 

Mrs. H. D. Gaskill, San Francisco. 
Mrs. H. Gates, New York. 

Mrs. W. F. Grandolph, Toledo. 
Mrs. H. M. Guisey, New York. 
Miss R. Goldstein, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Helen C. Harri Cleveland. 
Mrs. E. H. Haines, E. H. Haines 
Chicago. 

Mrs. B. C. Hart, Cleveland. 

Mrs. P. E. Harth, St. Louis 

Miss A. J. Harth, St. Louis 

Mrs. R. G. Hascall, Cleveland, 
Mrs. O. A. Ha , Cleveland. 

Mrs. J. H. Hinz, Cleveland. 

Mrs. C. A. Holkesvig, Cleveland. 
Mrs. E. T. Holmes, Cleveland. 

Miss Bessie J. Holmes, Cleveland. 

Mrs. A. H. Homans, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Elmer F. Hopper, Newark. 
Mrs. O. McG. Howard, Chicago. 
Mrs. Joseph Hummel, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. R. L. Hutcheon, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Beverly F. Hall, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. J. Hardin Jr., New York. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Ha s, Ogden, 

Mrs. G. B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. C. Henigis, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Henry H. Hill, Boston. 

Miss Mildred Hill, Boston. 

Mrs. E. R. Hoag, Detroit. 

Mrs. S. H. Hull, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. V. H. Hunter, New York. 
Mrs. H. E. Hendrickson, New York. 
Mrs. O - Hall, Cleveland. 

Mrs. W. E. Hanes, Detroit 

Mrs. F. J. Hermeyer, Cincinnati 
Mrs. W. H. Hayt, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. J. Hettrick, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. J. Hough, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. H. Jarden, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Dave R. Jones, Cleveland 
Mrs. H. G. Johnson, Middlefield, Ohio. 
Mrs. Adrian D. Joyce, Cleveland 
Mrs. L. S. Jones, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Fred A. Jansen, Chicago. 

Miss Hazel Kingsborough, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Geo. S. Kinapp, Cleveland. 
Mrs. J. F. Kurfees, Louisville 

Mrs. John S. King, Cleveland. 
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A. Kohr, Dayton, Ohio. 
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J. Lawson, Cleveland 

M. Lemperle, Cleveland. 
G. Leslie, Cleveland 

W. Levenhagen, Cleveland. 
W. Lindsay, Buffalo. 

B. Livingston, Cleveland. 
A. La Vaque, Atlanta. 
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Martin, Cleveland. 
R. Matlack, Philadelphia. 
Cc. Meyer, Cleveland. 

G. Miller, Chicago. 
Cieveland 
W. Murray, New York 
E. Matlack, Philadelphia. 
T. Minehart, Denver. 
Boston 


Edw. E. Murphy, New York 
Wells Martin, Chicago. 


Geo. J. Michel, 


J. 


Pittsburgh 


A. Mitchell, Indianapolis. 


Geo. E. Moser, Detroit. 


J. 
F. 
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Ww. 


Che 


Marian 
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Anthony E 


Ww. 


R. 
F, 
F. 


R. MacGregor, Chicago. 
J. MacMackin, Utica. 
J. McCrudden, 


R. McFarland, Denver. 





C. L. Small 


Member ! 
Entertainment Committee 


as. F. McKay St. Louis 
A McNulty, Buffalo 
McNulty, Bufial 


N 


M. Neumann, Chicago 
Niedt, St. Louis 


O 


R. Osterland, 


Pp 


V. Peters, New York 
J. Palmer, New York 
A. Parrett, Cleveland 
J. Passonno, Cleveland 
J. Penberthy, Toronto, Ont, 


Cleveland 


Philadelphia. 
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The twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers As- 
sociation was called to order in the 


Georgian toom of the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Monday morning, October 
19, by S. B. Woodbridge, president. There 
was a large attendance, including many 
members of the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, who had 
come to attend the annual convention of 
that organization the following day. 

Among the more important steps that 
were taken was the decision to continue the 
work of the cost accounting committee in 
combination with the similar bureau of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association. xt was 
also voted to increase the annual dues of 
the members to provide for an additional 
revenue of about $4,000. The by-laws 
were also changed to make a membership 
of ten on the board of directors. This 
board will consist of the president, the 
first and second vice-presidents, the sec- 
retary and six members of the association, 
three to be selected from the outgoing 
board each year. 


Address of President 


After appointing A. D. 
president and general manager of the 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., as sergeant at 
arms for the convention, Mr. Woodbridge 
presented the annual address of the presi- 
dent, while L. P. Moore, vice-president, 
presided. Mr. Woodbridge’s address was 
as follows :— 


The past year has been a very satisfactory 
one for the members of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers Association. We have been 
free from any serious situation in national 
affairs and all has been peace and happiness 
within the association. Industry in general 
has been busy and prospering. The varnish 
industry has enjoyed a good year. Our mem- 
bers as a whole have been enjoying good busi- 
ness and each member is so busy attending 
to his own affairs that time, if not desire, 
has been lacking to stir up anything, Thus 
your president has had a delightful and pleas- 
ant administration under most ideal condi- 


Graves, vice- 





tions. The machinery of our secretary’s office 
has functioned with its usual efficiency. Fre- 
quent contact with this office has enabled 


your president to gain a much more intimate 


knowledge of how our association work is 
carried on and to be of assistance to our 
secretary, Mr. Heckel, to whom your presi- 


dent desires to publicly express his very deep 
appreciation and thanks. 

THOse of you who were present in Atlantic 
City last year will recall the keynote of our 
convention. It was sounded by Col. Callahan 
in his inspiring remarks on the history of 
our unfair competition bureau. It was sounded 
accin by Col. Callahan when he presented the 
code of ethics of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which was accepted by 
our association:— 

“The foundation of business is confidence 
which springs from integrity, fair dealing, 
efficient service and mutual benefit.’’ 

This, I submit as just as timely a keynote 
to-day as it was a year ago. The principle 
of business conduct that we adopted with our 
own code of ethics and the sincere efforts to 
purge the industry of graft. bribery and mis- 
representation through the agency of our un- 
fair competition bureau are evidence of our 
wishes to keep the National Varnish Associa- 
tion on the highest plane of business ethics. 
I mention this foremost in my address be- 
cause I know of nothing more important to 
this association or to any other association 
than to reiterate frequently its confession of 
faith so that the entire membership, both old 
and new, may realize the importance and 
significance of our association’s activities in 
the unfair competition bureau. Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s report will show the large amount of 
work that the bureau is accomplishing in our 
interests, quietly and effectively. It is un- 
necessary for me to request your continued 
co-operation with Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. Heckel in his report last year referred 
to association work as follows:— 

“The legitimate functions of a trade asso- 
ciation are suppression and _ prevention of 
abuses; mutual education in the fundamentals 
of sound business; education of the consuming 
public as to the value of the service offered; 
improvement of general efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution; standardization of prac- 
tice when standardization is to the economic 
benefit of the public; elimination of waste; 
extension of the market as a whole: protec- 
tion against injustice of all kinds whether by 
legislation or by unjust discriminations by 
quasi public agencies. The foregoing sum- 
marizes precisely the field of work which our 
association defined for itself at the beginning 
and in which its history proves it to have 
been conspicuously successful.’’ 

No more complete or comprehensive descrip- 
tion of our association could be put together 
and no one will gainsay the truth of our 
secretary’s claim that our association has been 
-onspicuously successful in carrying out these 
legitimate functions. I wish to emphasize this 
statement for the benefit of some who may at 
times lose track of the achievements of our 
association and the objectives toward wiiich 
our efforts are directed The work g0es on 
quietly and effectively. The monthly bulletin 
covers the most important subjects on which 
our membership should be posted Multi- 
tudes of less important matters, perhaps of 
no general significance, yet important to some 
individual members, are handled and settled 
through our secretary's office, either by him- 
self or by the various committees who carry 
on‘our activities Our conventions are merely 
to summarize our work to date, to exchange 


ideas for further effort and to touch elbows 
with each other in our common cause But 
between conventions the machinery of our 


continues to function to an extent 
those who have been privileged to 
with it know. 


association 
that only 
have contact 


Educational Bureau 


It has heen my privilege to be a member 
of the educational bureau and to attend its 
meetings Our association is represented on 
this bureau by three members, annually ap- 
pointed by the president I need not take 
time to emphasize the importance to the in- 
dustry of the work of this bureau It, as you 
know, conducts the scientific section and dl- 
rects the Save the Surface campaign It might 
be in order to attempt some explanation of 
this bureau and to suggest some changes for 
the benefit of our association I have looked 
upon the educational bureau as the executive 
committee of this associataion and the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association Its membership 
is made un of men of long experience and 
high standing in the industry, and because 
of the continuity of their service the membera 
of the bureau have been able to accomplish 
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a good deal of constructive work for both 
associations. The bureau has become the most 
important agency in the life of both associa- 
tions and without it it is doubtful if we could 
ever have accomplished so much of real good 
I should like to see more of our membership 
familiar with the activities of this bureau 
It seems to your president that the executives 
of this association, and particularly the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, should auto- 
matically become members of the educational 
bureau—if not active members, at least assv- 
ciate members I am inclined to _ believe 
from my own experience, that membership on 
the board of directors of this association 1s 
not a very important place. Cnless something 
of grave importance arises the members of the 
board of directors are not called upon to meet 
except just prior to the annual meeting. They 
get very little idea of the association’s work 
and know very little of the important subjects 
which are handled by the educational bureau 
except as they may read the periodical re- 
ports 3y membership on the education bureau 
and regular attendance at its meetings our 
directors would gain a real insight into the 











workings of the association and would have 
close contact with each other, which would 
make them available for frequent directors 





meetings should they be required. In order to 


S. B. Woodbridge 


President 
Varnish Makers’ Association 


make this change effective, I would suggest 
we change our method of electing the board 
of directors so as to retain at least half of 
our board and to elect the balance of the 
board each year. This would give us a nucleus 
of directors with experience in association af- 
fairs and would bring new blood to the board 
regularly. I feel that this method of repre- 
sentation on the educational bureau would be 
an improvement over the present one of ap- 
pointment by the president and would tend to 
make membership on our board of directors 
an important office in our association. 


Unification and Consolidation 


In the trade press of recent dates there have 
been appearing editorials suggesting that this 
association, the Paint Manufacturers Assocla- 
tion and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association unify their activities. This sug- 
gestion was put forward by one of the leading 
paint, oil and varnish clubs which prepared a 
resolution for the last convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoclation. 
This resolution advocated the principle of 
budgeting the finances of all our associational 
and trade development and business promotion 
activities. A committee, representing the three 
associations, has studied the subject and I 
understand that this committee has prepared a 
resolution suggesting another year of study 
and consideration of this subject. Your presi- 
dent has very little light to shed on this very 
important subject of unification and consolida- 


tion. In my early experience in association 
work I felt that at best our industry was 
involved in a complex organization. It was 


difficult to get the line-up and 
clearly in mind But I 
I have progressed in 
have become 
activities and 


then keep it 
must confess that as 
association experience I 
more familiar with the various 
have been impressed with the 
plan of our organization, which has been 
work out and developed by the leaders of our 
composite industry. We have been making 
progress under our present form of organiza- 
tion, not only ourselves but the Paint Manu- 
facturers Associations and the National Paint, 
Oit and Varnish Association as well. Under 
this plan we have preserved our identity as 
a varnish manufacturers association and the 
same is true of the Paint Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, while all allied industries have been 
effectively organized under the aegis of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
We should do well to consider most carefully 
the comparative effectiveness of being combined 
in a large composite organ tion with the ad- 








vantages now enjoyed as a small selective 
group with a common cause Your president 
would recommend to the incoming executives 
of this association, particularly to the board 


of directors, the careful consideration of this 
subject in conjunction with the board of di- 
rectors of the Paint Manufacturers Association 
As ‘an answer for unification in a budget sys- 
tem, our able secretary, who has conducted the 
affairs of this association the Paint Manu- 
facturers ation and the educational bu- 
reau, wil! tell you or anyone that we have 
lived under a budget system for years and our 
funds have been most arefully apportioned and 
expended How we at such a vast amount 
of constructive work done with the rather small 
revenue we enjoy can only be because our 
secretary and treasurer has adhered strictly to 
a budget system and has further practiced 
rigid economy, thus getting for the asséciation 
full value for every dollar expended, 


assoc 











Development of Lacquer 


Perhaps the most important development of 
the past year has been the growth of the 
lacquer business Yesterday this industry was 
controlled by those outside of our association 
Today the lacquer business has for the most 





part, become part of the varni indust and 
its development by our own members has been 
very rapid This is most important and sig- 
nificant because it brings the industry imme- 
diately under the regulations and code of 
ethics of the National Varnish Manufacturers 
Association, which will insure its growth 
along wholesome and beneficial lines While 
we have not as yet been successful in enlisting 
in this association those companies who are 
solely acquer manufacturers, it is hoped that 
they may be prevailed upon to join with us 
and share the benefits that this ociation can 
upon them In passing is safe to 
say that while no statistics are available the 
volume of lacquer business is today of con- 
lerable moment and represents both a re- 
ement of the Varnish type of finish as well 
development ¢ new business At our 
joint meeting, we have arranged for an 
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address 











on the subject of fire protection in paint and 
varnish plants which will deal principally with 
the proper methods of handling these newer 


materials 


Secretary’s Pacific Coast Trip 


During the past summer your board of di- 
rectors imposed a specially arduous task on 
our secretary in authorizing him to attend the 
Pacific Coast convention at Seattle. We are 
to be congratulated on the suc#ess of his trip 
to the coast ci Our membership has been 
increased by al Pacific Coast manufac- 
and the way has been paved for the 
sion of several more. This trip has 
much to bring our Pacific Coast brethren 
in closer touch with our association and has 
more than justified the expense involved. Our 
secretary, in his report, will give you more 
details as to the results and impressions 
gained by this trip. 



















Educational and Promoting Activities 


In connection with our national educational 
and promoting activities, such as the Save the 
Surface Campaign and the Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign, these subjects will be presented 
at the joint meeting as has been our custom. 
Your president would offer this suggestion for 
consideration by your incoming board:— As 
an association we are well provided for defen- 
sively by our unfair competition bureau, sci- 
entifically by our co-operation in the educa- 
tional bureau and the scientific section. We 
should do more along the lines of promoting the 
uses of our own products. Our products are 
used more generally in beautification and dec- 
oration as well as in preservation. Is there 
anything more beautiful than natural woods 
with their beauty enhanced by our stains, our 
varnishes, and our lacquers? Have we not 
contributed to the artistic beautification of our 
homes, schools and public buildfngs, ete., with 
our decorative enamels and finishes? We are 
glad to see that this side of our particular 
business has received attention in our national 
advertising campaign by the Save the Surface 
committee and that it has been featured in 
the publicity work they have so ably put out 
the past year. Our suggestion, then, to the 
committee, would properly be that this feature 
be continued and as much prominence as possi- 
ble be given to the theme of beautification and 
artistic decoration of our American homes. 

In closing, your president has every assur- 
ance that your association is in excellent con- 
dition as to membership and resources. While 
our revenue is not large, it has been ably 
managed to cover the needs of our association 
My thanks are gratefully expressed to our 
secretary for his help and co-operation and to 
all our committees who have so faithfully 
served during my administration. 


Report of the Secretary 


After the president’s address had been 
read and accepted, George B. Heckel, sec- 
retary-treasurer, read the reports of his 
offices, as follows :— 

The report of your membership committee 
shows a net increase of five, there having 
been six admissions since your last meeing, and 
two members dropped for non-payment of dues. 
The resultant net total membership is 113. 

During the years I have had the pleasure 
of meeting with and addressing the Connec- 














George B. Heckel 


Secretary 
Varnish and Paint Associations 





ticut Paint and Varnish Salesmen's Club; 
paint and varnish production clubs at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Toronto and San Francisco; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Paint, Cil and Varnish Club; Western 
Zone Convention of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association at Seattle; Pennsyl- 
vania State Asseciation of Master Painters and 
Decorators at Altoona; Philadelphia Master 
Painters Association, and the National Retail 
Hardwre Association, 

My trip to the Pacific Coast was prompted, 
in the first place, by your board of directors, 
and I think was well worth the time and 
expense involved; not only because of the new 
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and the legislation committee 

Mr. Macdonald will, as usual report 
work of the unfair mM petition burs 
which it has been my priv from 
time, to assist in a small way 
how fully your membership re 
of this unique agency; but I] 
of emphasizing the fact that 
industry lies, not solely ir 
eliminating or abating abuses; but 
even 10re in the good rej which 
tivity confers on the industry as a wt 
take it that one of the most importan 


tions of any trade association is to po 
own industry—to clean and keep clean | 
house. This function, if honestly and 
tially performed, necessarily forestalls 
lation and restriction by external ay 

Restrictive legislation grows always 
abuse of freedom. The industry thai 
lates itself will never be subject to reg 
by others, and self-regulation is the on) 
of regulation that is at once intellige 
efficient. 

The monthly bulletin has been py 
regularly and mailed to every paint « 
nish manufacturer, and by this medi 
entire industry is kept in touch with th 
and purposes of the association 

The official digest of the paint and ) 
production clubs has been issued as ¢] 
terial received has warranted. The nyn 
issues during the year from October ] 
last is eight. The total cost of thes 
issues was $1,060, an average of $13, of 
this association has paid half. These 
are mailed to the members of all pro 
clubs and the members of this associati 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association a 
regarded as highly valuable by those inte 

Early in the year, for the use of you 
bership committee and for economy of t 
correspondence, a circular was prepar 
scribing in some detail the organization 
and objects of the association. This ha 
found very serviceable. 

The salesmen’s expense book still ma 
its popularity. Sales this year have am 
to over $20,000. It is very generally u 
the trade. 

The year book was issued as usual e 
the year. 

Since your last meeting only one 
bulletin has been issued—No. 99, on “Ps 
fur Varnish Pumps.’’ Naturally inquirie 
ing to the preparation of such bulletins 
decrease in number as subjects of 
interest are exhausted. It is also pr 
true that many questions which would fo 
have been discussed in this way are no 
cussed more fully in the paint and v 
production clubs. 

Your secretary has found it possible to 
some assistance in bringing about the 
linseed oil by weight. 

The cost manua! prepared by your co 
counting committee has attracted much 
tion. in the trade, and besides the 0 
distribution to members twenty-four 
have been sold to date. 


Your association continues to function 
tively for the good of the industry as @ 
and is looked upon generally a model for 
associations to emulate and imitate. 


Increase in Dues Voted 


After some discussion of these r¢ 
Clare H. Hall, of Pittsburgh, propose 
annual dues of the members be incr 
to provide for sufficient funds with | 
to carry on the growing expenses 0 
asociation. Mr. Hall psoposed tha 
amount of the dues be prorated on @ 


















of the capital invested in the men 
concern, as follows :— 

Capital Annual 
$50,000, og less ...---eeeeeee 


$50,000 to $100,000 
$100,000 to $300,000 
$300,000 to $1,000,600 
Over $1,000,000 

This assessment, nnud oe 
cording to Mr. Hall, will increase 
revenues of the association about 
a year. The association agreed u 
mously to this change in the by-laws 

Président Woodbridge announced 
appointment of the following not 
committee :—Henry L. Calman, chait 
J. B. Lord, S. D. Weil, W. R. Cat 
and E. F. Hopper. 


Cost Accounting 


The report of the Cost Assen 
Committee, Wells Martin, chairman, 
as follows :— 
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the — rrespt ience schools 
= sommittee has handled numbers of in- 
The “i ring the ir on matters pertaining 
quiries ish cost accounting. 
varnist the ogress made by the cost 
yaring the cos ccounting committee of 
ureau jonal Paint Manufacturers Association 
watched vith interest, and most 
ms able accomplishments have been noted. 
cred she information of our asso iation mem- 
the Paint Manufacturers Association has 
sriated at its last annual. meeting the 
propt $10,000, to be used for the establish- 
7 and carrying mn of this bureau for a 
, of one yea This work has heen so 
a and nuch of a constructive 
re has been a plished, that it will 
a uted!) be contir i by the association 
5 the 1924 repurt of your committee it was 
mer jed that t association consider the 
nent of a cost bureau Your com- 
free jg very muc n favor of handling the 
accounting problems of the industry by 
centralized bureau method It is felt, 
vever, that the expense of an individual 
Tarnish Manufacturers Association cost bureau 
vould be more than this association would 
e to assume. 
with this in mind your committee has con- 


, Wells Martin 


Chairman 
Cost Accounting Committee 


fered with the Paitat Manufacturers 
n cost accounting coramittee, and a plan 
tas been suggested wherein the members of 
te National Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
‘ion may share in the works and benefits of 
te paint association cost bureau, at a nome 
ml cost to our association In this manner 
te members of the varnish association will 
min the full benefit of the large amount of 
itial and costly research work carried on 
ind the accomplishments of the paint bureau 
luring this last year. 
Por the information of our members 
aint committee reports that as a 
the $10,000 appropriated and expanded by the 
‘rau an income has been secured through 
¢ Work of the bureau amounting to $2,800, 
ae it is the thought of the paint committee 
_ the continued work may eventually place 
¢ bureau on a self supporting or nearly self 
“pporting basis, With this in mind your 
ee brings before this meeting the 
ae — that this association join the 
cited turers in the operation of a 
ia remnants oe cost accounting 
a c € cost to this associati 
= be not more than one-third of ar ae 
» and in which work the members of this 
“elation would have equal ri oe 
tation jal rights and repre- 
F a thought that by 
Work chendy doe er eanity Md share in the 
m by the paint cost. burevy ming, carried 
investment omen a rene the time and 
N of the Nation. ade »y and for the mem- 
1 ,-ational Varnish Mz fac 
tewelation in thet I Manufacturers 
‘veloped and oo aeee Work will be further 
leneft for both’ ~ emg =. — 
On : _associations, 

motion of Ludington Patton, the 


Uggestion of the i 
6 > co 2e « 
Continued in mmittee that the work 


Associa- 








the 
result of 























taking advantage 


wd combinatic ri 

- i Dination with the 
Manatees committee of the Paint 
the we Association was approved, 
rared thie nnization having already 
! Is erger. The c i > 
itd Mr. Martin, were th : ie eee 


anked in the name 
resident Woodbridge 


: hi Service that had bee 
ed by the committee. — 


the asociation by P 


the effici 
Tender ~ gy 


' Unfair Competition 
omperit ee cdonald, mana 
fthingtey bureau, which headquarters in 
tivities eo a report covering the 
nate of yi lat department, citing many 

lolations of laws and regulations. 


Membership 


The report of the 
,.. Presented by 
Nan, as follows Seu 
_Vuring the past 


ger of the unfair 


membership committee 
R. W. Lindsay, chair- 








tospects hae ie year the eligible list of 
iembershj mo een actively canvassed by the 
MMittee hoormittee, and as a result,” your 
a8 the privilege of reporting the 
embers obtained since the 

nae association: Newark Varn- 

®, San Francisco. willtece ts Nason 
any ancisco: Billings-Chapin Com- 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
San Francisco: 

Louis: Sewall 
ansas City, Mo 
lition to this work 


Hydro-Carbon 
Price Varnish 
Paint & Glass 


Com- 
Com- 
Com- 


St 


the membership 
ional bureau lertaken to assist the edu 
Members of we letter was sent out to 
tcturers’ Associatt 6 tional Varnish Manu- 
6 at the sone” who are not contribut- 
; » and as ; at time to the educational 
atributions an result of this letter several 
“Wet work, © Teceived for this most im- 
cs Tegret to 

"Car two 
Ment of ig dropped 
>» have at 


le a tota] 
On member » of 
® than We went of. 100, 








State 
members 
dues, 


that during the past 
for non- 
the present 
os Which is six 


Naval Stores 


The report of the naval stores commit- 
tee, Charles R. Cook, chairman, was read 
by Mr. Heckel. This report was made up 
of statistics which have been made public 
during the year and are included in the 





C. R. Cook 


Chairman 


Naval Stores Committee 


report of the naval stores committee to 
the joint session of the two associations. 


Petroleum Products 


oO. C. Hayward, chairman of 
petroleum products committee, 
the following report :— 

‘There has been nothing outside of the usual 
situation interesting in the use of petroleum 
products by varnish makers which varies 


the 
presented 





O. C. Hayward 


Chairman 
Petroleum Products Committee 


greatly from the situation as existing during 
the past several years. 

The supplies have been uniform and always 
procurable. The principal fluctuation in prices 
of naphtha are not regulated so much by the 
law of supply and demand, but more by the 
gasoline situation. It was found that nearly 
all advances and declines in naphtha were 
made in accordance with advances and de- 
clines in gasoline prices; this, of course. is 
affected by motor consumption. 

The consumption of gasoline during the first 
six months this year was 24 percent larger or 





greater than year, the cunsumption this 
year being 15,000.000 gallons over 1,299,- 
000,000 last year, and although the production 


record breaking in June, the 
refineries were working at only 86 percent ca- 
pacity. From this it may be judged that 
the possibilities of the output of the refineries 


of gasoline was 





are still greater than the production as de- 
manded—that the firm price has been the re- 
sult of keen competition, and that the lower- 
ing in price might yet have been greater had 
it not been for the fact that the crude petro- 
leum situation is firm. 

It will be seen that it is quite often that 


there is something besides supply and demand 
which has worked on this gasoline price, be- 
cause there seems to be no reason for its 
falling at the present minute, but rather 
with the gasoline market as a result of keen 
competition between refineries because of the 
firmer position of crude petroleum. 


Transportation 


W. J. Pitt, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, made a brief report cover- 
ing the work of that committee, the full 
report being presented to the joint session 
of the two associations and printed as a 
part of the proceedings of the two bodies. 


Report of Councillor to C. of C. 


Col. P. H. Callahan, councillor to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, reported briefly on the co-operation 
in the work that has been done by this 
division during the past year and of the 
fine spirit of co-operation that had been 
found in the chamber. 

H. L. Calman and C. J. 
there has been nothing to report for the 
committee on arbitration during the last 
year. The same report was made by Mr. 
Woodbridge for the committee on code of 
ethics, which is in operation throughout 
the association. 


Roh stated that 











DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Tariff 


H. L. Calman made the following report 


for the committee on tariff :— 
S As our annual convention is approaching it 
is, of course, the duty of the chairmen of your 














various committees to make a report on their 
activities, and I can only regret that the 
tariff committee has nothing whatever to re- 
port, as no matters have been referred to it for 
consideration nor have any questions in regard 
to the tariff arisen which require action on Gur 
part. 

It is not anticipated that the apy iching 
session of Congress will deal with tariff mat- 
ters and therefore it is most lite'v that our 
successors will be equally free from work 

I do not at present see any movement cr 
Suggestion in the direction of chan s in our 
present tariff affecting our own industr\ and 
it is to be hoped that these stable conditions 
under which we are prospering will continue. 








P. H. Callahan 
Councillor 
Chamber of Commerce U. S. A. 


Cc. J. Roh proposed 
membership of the board of directors. 
He moved that the by-laws be amended 
so that the board of directors should con- 
sist of ten members, the president, the 
first and second vice-presidents, the sec- 


a change in the 


H. L. Calman 


Chairman 
Tariff Committee 


retary and six members from the associa- 
tion, three to be elected each year from the 
retiring board. This was adopted by the 
convention. 
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Election of Officers 


H. L. Calman, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, made the report of the com- 
mittee and the following ticket was de- 
clared elected :—President, A. D. Graves, 
vice-president and general manager, Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; first vice-presi- 
dent, S. B. Woodbridge, E. I. Dupont de 








Nemours & Co., Inc., Grand Rapids; sec- 
ond vice-president, Clare H. Hall, 
divisional directo Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Milwaukee ; secretary-treasurer, 





George B. Heckel, .Philadelphia ; directors, 

















David Andrews, vice-president, Arco Com- 
pany, Cleveland; W. R. Carnegie, vice- 
president and eneral manager, Berry 
Brothers, Detroit; L. M. DuCommun, gen- 
eral manager, Bass-Hueter Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Well Martin, vice- 
president, Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago; Lawrence Phillips, secretary- 
treasurer, Valentine Co., New York; 
J. W. Robson, president, Standard Varnish 
Works, New York: Charles J. Roh, vice- 
president, Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

A. D. Graves, the newly elected presi- 
dent, in taking the chair, promised his 
most earnest efforts to the organization 
during the coming year, and each of the 
other officers and the members of the 
board of directors in turn made like 


pledges. 

A committee 
Graves, Secretary Heckel, 
bers to be chosen by the president, was 
appointed to meet with the committees 
from the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
and from the National Paint, Oil and Var- 


isting of President 
and two mem- 


con: 








nish Association, to determine upon 
time and place for holding the conventions 
in 1926. 


Col. P. H. Callahan called for a rising 
vote of appreciation for the efforts of the 


retiring president, S. B. Woodbridge. 






which was given. The convention then 

adjourned for luncheon, to meet in joint 

session with the Paint Manufacturers’ 
ssociation in the afternoon. 





A. D. Graves 


The New President 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 


A. D. Graves, the newly elected president 
of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been widely and favorably known 
in the paint and varnish industry for many 
years At the present time he is senior vice- 
president and treasurer of Pratt & Lambert. 
Inc., varnish manufacturers, Buffalo, 


He first went with tne ©. 2 L. organization 
as a salesman in 1908, developming the dealer 
trade in Philadelphia, where he remained for 
ten years Mr. Graves was then called to 
Buffalo, where for three years he served the 
company as manager of trade sales. In 1921 
he was made general manager for Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc. and in January, 1924, the board 
of directors of the company elected him to his 


present position 


Joint Meeting of Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Associations 


the 
Asso- 


As- 


of three joint sessions of 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
ciation and the Paint Manufacturers’ 
sociation of the United States was held 
Monday afternoon, October 19, in the 
Georgian Room, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. D. A. Kohr, president of the paint 
manuafteruers association, and 8S B 
Woodbridge, president of the varnish 
manufacturers association, presided. 


The first 


Flax Development 


Flax development was the first subject 
considered in the joint session. L we. 
Nemzek, chairman of the flax development 
committee, Made a short statement cover- 


ing the activities of that committee and 
introduced Charles T. Nolan, who read 
the following report :— 

The activities of your flax development com- 
mittees are conducted by an executive com- 


linseed oil 
Although 
our work, 


representing all interested 
and producers as well 
describe the details of 


mittee 
consumers 
possible to 


Mr. Graves is active in the civic organiza- 
tions of Buffalo and is a member of many 
business and social clubs of that city He 
has represented his company in the conven- 
tions of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, and with his wife and daughter, 
Miss Mary Graves, were prominent in the 
meeting of that organization in Cleveland, and 
also in the convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 
that may not be readuy done but to suin- 
marize, the functions of the executive com- 
mittee are:— 

(1) Contact. 

(2) Confidence 

(3) Support. 

Contact entails a relationship between the 


consumers of linseed oil and the officials and 
seientists of State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations representing farmers en- 
gaging themselves in the flaxseed producing 
industry in the United States, 
Confidence is that which the 
ducers in the United States have in the max 
development committee representing the in- 
dustries consuming linseed oil, the product of 
flaxseed, and which is expressed through the 
officials and scientists of State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. 


flaxseed pro- 








The qualifications for support are first and 
foremost financial; second, supplying of statis- 
tical facts and advices on existing and pro- 
spective situations affecting the flaxseed pro- 
ducing industry in the United States In the 
work of the agricultural experts and educa- 
tors of flaxseed producing farmers there has 


developed in recent years the necessity of their 
presenting the economic and competitive con- 
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ditions which affect or which may sooner or 
later affect market value of flaxseed In that 
particular respect cour flax development com- 
mittee has with no small measure of respon- 
Sibility served to the best of its ability. 

The outstanding problem of the flax devel- 
opment committee is to secure contributions 
from consumers of linseed oil in the necessury 
total amount essential to the oil consumers’ 
interests and absolutely require] to support the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
in research and co-operative work that they 
(only with our support) may conduct in the 
promotion and imfProvement of flaxseed p:i- 
duction in the United States. 








It was very early in the present century 
that the peak seemed to have been reached 
in acreage and in total bushels of faxseed 
produced in this country. It was about the 
year 1908 that not only be rra- 
tion of farmers to our orthwestern States 
having reached its height as also the turning 
point in the extensive use of virgin soil, but 
mcre especially because of the rapidly spread- 
ing plant and soil diseases that there oc- 
curred an alarming decrease in flaxseed pro- 
duction Diminished flaxseed production fol- 
lowed during several succeeding years It 
was abst 1910 or 1911 that the linseed oil 
consuming lustries recognized that serious 
situation and formed a committee for the im- 
provement and develupment of flaxseed pro- 
duction in the United States Although plant 
diseases and soil infection were not new to 
scientists in agriculture they were then for- 
cibly impressed on the minds of linseed oil 
consumers. Plant diseases and soil infectic 
detrimental to flaxseed production had existe 
long before that time and in a greater wr 
degree will continue a serious problem of pr 
ducers, and as well the consumers fo flaxseed 
and linseed oil. 

The awakening then to the needs cf linseed 
oil consumers and the importance of domestic 
production of flaxseed came none 
At the time of the formation of th 
velopment committee depression 
production’ was making rapid strides 
tcok a long time to scientifically eff 
decided turn for the better. 
reached about 1910 by those eng: l 
industries consuming linseed oil marke 
beginning of a new era in the industry 
then the contact between the producers 
seed and consumers of linseed oil has 
in improvement in methods of flaxses¢ 
tion. 

A noted scientist and one of the best ob- 
servers in the Northwest recently remarked 
that our flax development committee has func- 
tioned effectively for flax crop development ‘‘on 
the farm in the markets and in the fac- 
tories.’’ The work of education and co-opera- 
tion in flaxseed production is one of perennial 
persistence. Higher production per acre is 
aimed at and in the long run is likely to afford 
greater results than to be obtained from a 
continued call for increased acreage. The 
scientists engaged in flaxseed research work 
are year after year confronted with the- fact 
that their accomplishments cof some earlier 
years, and because of conditions beyond: con- 
trol, show gradual deterioration, hence’ th« 
necessity, of developing new, different and‘ bet- 
ter strains which are resistant of plant and 
soil diseases and in the direction of increased 
yields per acre, as also increased oil. content 

From the agronomic and general’ agricul- 
tural standpoint, flaxseed research work must 
continue indefinitely as must also changes be 
made in flaxseed farming methods as expe- 
riences warrant. 

Those engaged in industry directly or indi- 
rectly consuming linseed oil should recognize 
the fact that flaxseed development work is a 
matter that must be carried on indefinitely 
and that by the expenditure of but a fraction of 
1 cent per gallon of the cost of the total 
amount of linseed oil consumed in the United 
States the annual cutlay is very small. 

Production and accessibility of domestic sup- 
Ply of flaxseed and the linseed oil production 
may be strongly and seriously contrasted with 
the untoward situations that would develop as 
result cf lack or absence thereof. 

Experimenting on the farms at agricultural 
colleges and other State farms, also co- 
operating with farmers, is being continued in 
the production of mixed crops of flaxseed and 
wheat in some sections and flaxseed and oats 
in others. Expansion of these methods of flax- 
seed production over a widening area is 
ing definite though necessarily slow progress 
While there are many and large districts 
where cropping may be successfully practiced 
it is quite certain that in the semi-arid lands 
of the western parts of the Dakotas 
Montana conditions are not suitable 

We here present statistics of linseed oil sup- 
ply and consumption in the United States, 
also the flaxseed area and production 
several years past: 
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3 duction and Con- over end 
Period imports sumption of period 
Oct. 1, 1921, to ; 
Sept. 30, 1922 91,157,067 $1,952,281 9.204.786 
Oct. 1, 1 to ; 





Sept. 30, 1923.101,586,061 s9. 366 O1s 
Oct. 1, 1923, to 

Sept. 30, 1924.101,932,130 
Oct. 1, 1924, to 

June 30, 1925 


(9 months).. 


12,220,043 


7,569,771 





90,099,358 73,180,949 16,918,409 


Flaxseed Area and Production 





Acres Bushels 

ini seeeeeee 1,108,000 

enna cape eee 1,118,000 

: ees 2,061,000 
1924 3,289,000 30,173,000 
1925 3,093,000 25,200,000 






The decrease of percent in the 
with flaxseed in 1925 from that 
the more notable hecause it 
Very unfavorable weather conditions, extreme 
cold during May and excessive, almost con- 
tinual rainfal! during a three weeks’ period in 
June of this year prevented preparation of soil 
of considerable area that under normal con 
ditions would have been sown with flaxseed 

In moving a vote of thanks for the 
of the committee H. L. Calman declared 
that except for the effort of the flax de 
velopment committee there would. hardly 
be an acre of flax grown in this United 
states this year and he urged that the 
committee should not hesitate to ask for 
more funds, if it should appear that ad- 


ditional money could be used to further 
this work. 






sown 
‘ is all 
is not greater 


wo 





An address on fire protection in paint 
and varnish plants was made by H. E. 
Newell, engineer on the committee on fire- 
protection of the National Board of Under 
writers. He presented a technical 4d 
cussion of the pigments and materials best 
adapted for this work and his address was 
followed by a discussion. 


Concerning Educatoinal Bureau 


After L, P. Nemzek had_ reported 
briefly on the work done by the flax 
development committee, ‘n connection with 
the work of the Educational Bureau, 
Norris B. Gregg presented a_ review, 
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covering all the activities of the bureau, 
doing as he said, ‘a little bragging for 
the Bureau.” 

Mr. Gregg spoke as follows:— 

Last year I was requested by members of the 
educational bureau to have my report cover 
what we considered tu be the achievements of 
the educational bureau from the time of its 
beginning down to that date, and within the 
limits of the time which could be given to any 
one subject in our associations’ meetings I 
described the activities of the bureau as well 
as I could. 

I desire today to briefly refer to two or 
three of those activities, with particular rer- 
“rence to the value which we think they have 
been to the entire paint and varnish industry, 
regardless of whether those deriving the bene- 
fits are manufacturers of raw materials, fin- 
ished paints or varnishes, dealers or painters 

One activity which was suggested by. the 
bureau, but which was passed into the hands 
of an independent bureau, was flaxseed 
velopment. In talks 1 have recently had and 
since I have been in Cleveland, as well as at 
other times during the yetr, members of these 
associations. whether active in the flaxseed 
evelopment bureau or not, have expressed the 
opinion that if no such bureau had existed the 











de- 


Norris B. Gregg 


Chairman 
Educational Bureau 


growing of flaxseed in the United States would 
have nearly ceased by this ti and it was 
Guite evident that after there had been a eat 
recession in the total acreage planted that the 
activities of the bureau in its educational we 
through the agricultural colleges of the North- 
west, had caused the farmers to very largely 
increase their acreage, with its resultant in 
crease in millions of bushels of flaxseed. I 
desire to mention this here, although it is not 
today one of the educational bureau's activi- 
ties, and the flaxseed development chairman 
will present his full report to the association. 




















The United States does not yet grow enough 
flaxseed to supply our domestic demands, but 
if flaxseed had not been continued as an im- 
portant Northwestern crop paint and varnish 
trade of the United States would have found 
itself in the hands of a very few large Eu- 
ropean grain houses, which, with their large 
capital, are able to materially control prices 
of the foreign crops, and any shortage of 
flaxseed in this country, we believe, would be 
taken advantage of to raise the price of 1¢ 
imported seed to a large amount. In th« 
days, in addition to the question of flaxseed, 
some of the far-seeing members of the bureau 

’ “1 that our scientific section should de- 
good part of its time to encoyraging 
the use of other oils than linseed, so as to 
furnish a large. additional supply of excelent 
quality liquids for the various products which 
you make. You all know the results The 
bureau does not desire to take unto itself all 
of the credit for this development, but to give 
full credit to those chemists, research and 
production men in the factories who did their 
own experimenting and often assisted in the 
work The result has been, as you all know, 

very large increase in the use of these other 
‘ particularly for making all kinds of in- 
side paints and varnishes, which in the last 
few years have so largely increased in sales. 



























In my last year’s talk I commented on the 
fact that if it had not been fer the use of 
millions of gallons of these other oils that 
several times during the past few years our 
usiness would have found itself practically 
stopped for a few months’ time because there 
vould have been a linseed oil famine I make 
this statement because it can be easily provea 
If any such condition had occurred all of you 
would have been subject to the loss of al! of 
your general and overhead expense during the 
months of stoppage, as well as loss of profit 
How many millions of dollars this would have 
amounted to can only be guessed at It cer- 
tainly could not have been limited by ten 
millions, or possibly several times that much. 
These figures may seem wild to some of you, 
but when we take the statistics of the busi 
ness and consider the ¢ of the loss of our 
overheads and the profits, the statistics will 
easily show that several times ten millions 
would have been such a loss 

I am mentioning these facts to impress upon 
ou the value to your associations that or- 
ganizations such _as the educational bureau 
nd the flaxseed development bureau exist 
These bureaus are worth millions of dollars 
to you every year, and I believe that those 
values are distributed down through the trade 
from the largest manufacturer to the smallest 
It is quite possible that the percentage of ad- 
vantage is greater to the smaller con¢ 
because many of them do not maintain their 
own chemical laboratories and research and 
testing departments 

Another activity which grew out of the edu- 
eational bureau was the great idea which Mr 
'rigg suggested eight or nine years ago, that 
the industry should have an organization such 
as the ‘‘Save the Surface.’’ I think you all 
oncede that you must take into consideration 
the enormous increase in the business which 
has been far beyond the increase in population 
and prosperity of the country A great deat 
of the credit for that increase must be given 
to that campaign. I desire to state here that 
there would have been no such campaign if 
there had been no Mr. Trigg He not only 
made the original suggestion, but, as I stated 
last year, traveled the country from end tu 
end, at his own expense, and probably raised 
from 75 to S&S percent of all the money re- 
ouired to finance its operations Mr. Trieg 
will make his report to the associations for 
that campaign, but I cannot help but state 
here that I believe, and I think that we all 

















erns 








think, that that campaign has_ been worth The foregoing brief immarizes 
tens of millions of dollars to the industry. sions made by the bureau with whi 
I do not desire today to attempt to describe directly concerned, om & all y 
in any way the operations of the various ac- which the department is will | 
tivities of the educational bureau, but do de- ports The discussions meetings, 
sire to impress upon you the fact that these cover always a wide rar if subje 
activities are worth millions of dollars.to. the jng the general interest f the ing 
business every year; and that no One year the the cone lusions reached these 
additional profits which you are enjoying have eventually function in wv knowle 





not cost the business, as a whole, one-tenth = service ind higher. standards jn 
of one percent of your total sales. R morale. 
These bureaus have made much money for 


pr 





Though it is a repetit » I fee 











you “ again to call your attention to the 
These activities all want your moral support, service which conspicuou inimates 
your sympathy, and must have your substan- bers of this bureau, who, it sh vuld 
tial, support bered, not only contribute val 
George B. Heckel, secretary, reported and talent to the service of ind 
as follows :— whole, but also pay th expe 
As usual, this report covers only the calendar attending meeti ind ntr 





































the half the total amou " 
year to date. The complete report for the fisc 2 ee a sinner ae +1 ; 
year will be peeeere See — after audit ¢ thie (uutance. of ell pe 
» -asurer’s accounts in January 5 ‘ rete i \ 
The reports of the chairman and the several — ed in any other lustry, 
department heads will be presented by them Sales of circulars and S contin 
separately as will be shown in n eport as 
Since your last annual meeting the educa and it is a notews rthy fact that t 
ional bureau has held four meetings, as fol- for the Ider booklets cor 1€8 una 
lows editions of ‘‘The Materials of Paint 
Attend- turers,’’ the “rs lism 
Date. ance “Paint and Varnish Sellers’ ¢ his 
January 28...ceecee Cc Ill.. been required this yea of 
May 28. Tite rerts. Washington, Catechism s now in its six 
ON Re -New York C Its distribution has be 
September 25....... Washington, 1!) ts now being translated into Swedis 





With the approval of t ureau, 
early in the year published a re 
of his “‘Physical and Chemica] 
of Paints, Varnishes and ( rs 
this book has been very satisfactor 
more than cover the cost of publica 

Your secretary, Guring the past ye; 
the pleasure of visiting and addressj 


In addition a number of the members have 
attended the regular monthly meetings of the 
executive committee of the ‘“‘Savé the Surface 
Campaign, of whieh they were made ex-officio 
members at the June meeting. 

At the meeting of January 28, as well as at 
other meetings during several years pasi, the 

1e P ) receive technical cir- df 
aa ee mb or bot By ; A ae ‘hha cs Re - he paint and varnish production 
ul. rs without contributing towarc e rense lemens clube 
salesmen clubs, and 
of the work was discussed. It is very generally a 
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ae - the Nationé irnis 
fe that all members who benefit by this werk tion at Seattle, and p vated 
should contribute toward its support The cos conventions of trade and hnica 
of technical circulars to me mi! ors : alone s 3 4) tions. He has also contr ued, b 
per annum, and this amount has ¢ fixed “As eral articles to publications 








the minimum annual subscription. y order > 
the bureau the following statement of facts was Once more I take the erty ‘of 
prefixed to last year’s annual report you that many of you are not doing 

1 The 1reau is maintained by a separate in support of this unique and yalual 
fund, separately collected. The information issue to members 





past year on the subject of lacquer; 
been worth more to most of you tha 
scription that you hay made row 
pected to make. Even if not intere 
manufacture of lacquers, the subjec 
. a : to meet you at every turn, a 
is essential. 

The service in connection with ( 
oil, secured through the Departmer 
merce, is also important, since it 
up-to-the minute touch wit 
Chinese market. with information 
personal interest. 

The expenses of the bureau are un 
ary control, which is, of course, 
necessary, but the lack of adequ 
hampers and restricts desirable wor 
department 

The income is distributed 
the following basis:—Scientif 
cent promotion department, 
tary’s office, 15 percent 

The total amount under <¢ 
is $56,575, of which nin 
of the Paint Manufacturess 

Ss contribute 
members of the National 
turers’ Association, $10,400; manufa 
members of either association, $2, 
materi. manufacture and other 
forei The New 
Company, the Nation Lead Compa 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, have, 
past, continued their liberal support 

Receipts and expenditures under 


- No part of the annual dues or other in- 
come cf ther association is allocated to the 
use of 1e educational bureau. 


The annui! cost of printing the technical 
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of income ver expense 
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L. W. Nemzek 
Chairman 
Flax Development Committee 















rewars f the scientifi section aione exce€ 
$50: per annum per membe 

4 Subscriptions are made for per Is ff 
vears to avo'’d the necess.t f nnvi t 
ing, which wou!d obvious!) e impracticu 

5. Fifty dollars is at pre i t n mum 

d $10,000 the maximum a val subse 

6 ms are accepted trom nyone 
interested at equitable rates 

7. This service is separate and dis fr ’ 
the regular service of « er <sO i 
though non-contril mem he hay here 
fore enjoyed it t be discontinued 4 
time 

8 The service of the bureau to the in-dust 
has been, and is, of such conspicuou uu 
that it merits and should have the w ng su 
port of | members 

9 In the recent past nd for some tim to 
ome, owing to n € ¢ 
types f finishes j 1 mus F 
tinue to receive o the scier 





tifle sectior 

10. This is a direct invita nto a whom 
may concern to bear their due prop 
expense of this work by which all benefit, both 


directly and indirectly 








11 Careful study of this report should cor 
vince anyone of the wisdom na 4 pr o 
accepting the foregoing imvitat 
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was deputed to solicit a lditional subscription = 
and’ the chairmen of memb h'p commit H. A. Gardner 
tees of Tne two manuf°cturers i tions 


Director 











were dsked te p role su riptions from men 

bers As Aa resu t of th won upplemented Educational Bureat 

by personal work of the secreta’ twenty-three 

new; subscriptions, tota g $1,800 per annun the 

have been secured, of w h hree, totaling Gardner iboratory manuai, t 

Hyp re ,increases from old subscribers also figures in the expenses 
At the AWVashington meet ng an appropriat 1 section, whi yithout this = iw 
f $1,000, to continue the experimental work amount in bank O ~ ae 
t the North Dakota Agricultural College wa outstanding to D ember 31 @) 21 
voted to Dr. W. T. Pearce provided he con obligations t December 31, 9 


tinues in charge of this work the obli 














T esources Will cover ; 
At the New York meeting the relation of + : <H a tated, the 
‘ vs has already , 
the ‘‘Save the Surfac impaign was dis por ; the * section 
cussed in detail and was refe d to a special ; a ahs with » functio 
meeting of the ‘Save the Surface execulive sa aaite of its pe le service 
committee with the educational! bureau, which — b « done by t 
was held September 15. At this meeting a The work EINE tories in V 
definite policy was adopted, satisfactory to all section at the labora in lal 
concerned D. C.. was illustrated a 
ae } tio 
During the year the survey con- shown under the a hil 
ditions by G. H. Priest, Jr for Gardner and describer © tog 
r , sno ’ 
which I reported to you last com- experiments were = apparal 
pleted and issued by the Ur De phetoe! hs of test.ne § 
partment of Commerce under ‘Do- ous kinds. 
mestic Market Possibilities for Sales of Paints : mi 
and Varnish During the progress of this sut Promotion Depart 
ve Mr. Priest consu'ted free th our d . tion 
, € the promow 
partment heads and your secretary. The report of the pro 
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ported by continual increasing funds, which 
will put us in a position to bring back to you 
the greatest possib!e return for the investment 
you have made.’”’ 


Transportation Matters 


W. J. Pitt, chairman of the traffic 
committee, made the following report :— 

The committee hereby respectfully submits its 
report for the year 1924-25:— 

The past year has been marked throughout 
by unusual activity in transportation affairs of 
major importance. Service has been normal; 
there have been no interruptions and the car- 
riers’ equipment has been adequate for the un- 
precedented demands of trade and commerce, 
both import and domestic. The percent of un- 
serviceable motive power is slightly less than 
last year. The percent of unserviceable cars is 
slightly higher, but the increase in car-miles 
per car-day offsets this deficit, while the net 
tons per loaded car was the same as last year, 
and the traffic density—that is, the net ton- 
miles per mile of road—substantially increased. 
This summer and fall the railroad of the 
country handled more revenue loaded freight 
cars than ever before in their history. The 
total loaded January 1 to August 1 amounted 
to 29,228, ears, or 1,572,851 over the same 
period of last year. There was a marked in- 
crease in the loading of manufactures and 
miscellaneous carload freight and in less-than- 
carload freight P 

The financial condition of the carriers has 
also greatly improved over last year except In 
the Northwest and Central Western regions, 
where conditions are extremely bad, the return 
on the book investment being only 2.48 percent 
and 3.42, respectively, whereas in the Eastern 
district it was 5.1 percent and in the Southern 
district 5.55 percent for the six months ended 
June 30, 1925. The rate of return prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
tentative valuation suggested by them is 5% 
percent for the several traffic groups. The 
rate of return of many carriers, particularily 
those in the Western regions, is far short of 
that figure; in fact, no group of carriers has 
thus far reached the prescribed rate. Below 
we give a brief summary for the United States 
and the several traffic districts for the first six 
months ended June 30, 1925, versus the same 
period for 1924, by millions:— 

United Eastern Western Southern 
States. District. District. District. 
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Railway op- 
erating 
revenue— 














1924...... 2,872 1,333 1,033 394 
1925...c@- 2,806 1,339 1,031 405 
Railway op- 
erating 
2xpense— 
1994... . 2,274 829 305 
1925 soe aee 814 301 
Net railway 
operating 
1994... ° 180 122 68 
1925 eee 203 130 75 
Percent ratio of 
expense to 
revenue— = 
19: “<s See 80.29 76.54 
19 cone “See 78.98 74.25 





Your committee earnestly recommends con- 
tinued co-operation with the Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards throughout the country in the 
matter of car service—conservation of equip- 
ment, prompt loading and unloading and heavy 
loading—wherever possible. These organiza- 
tions, composed of shippers’ and carriers’ rep- 
resentatives, are doing excellent work toward 
promoting efficient and economical operation, 
and deserve the support of al! shippers, 


We are glad to report that the Sixty-eighth 
Congress adjourned without passing the law 
affecting the transportation system. However, 
the Hoch-Smith joint resolution, directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
the rate structures throughout the country has 
caused much concern to the shipping public. 
It gives the commission no more authority than 
it already posse s, and the consensus of 
opinion among shippers is that it tended to 
interfere with the orderly work of the commis- 
sion. It was enacted primarily in the interest 
of the agricultural element of our population. 
The feeling among the shippers is that it 
should be repealed. In view of the serious 
plight of the Northwestern railroads the com- 
mission has instituted proceedings on its own 
motion to investigate the rate structures in 
that section of the country and combine with 
it the inquiry they construed to be intended by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution under Docket 17,000 
—Western Rate Structure Investigation—and 
I. C. C. Ex-Parte 87—Revenues in the Western 
Districts—hearings on which began in Chicago 
September 8, 1925. 

There were many subjects of importance to 
the industry demanding the attention of your 
committee during the year, which would re- 
quire considerable space to mention. We will, 
therefore, confine our report to the more impor- 
tant matters affecting all or a large portion of 
our membership. 





Interchangeable Mileage Ticket Inves- 
tigation 

The commission, after much investigation and 
litigation, reversed its previous decision, and 
finally held that the reduction in existing pas- 
senger revenues through the adoption of the 
scrint-book plan was not justified, and dis- 
missed the proceedings. 


Eastern Class Rate Investigation 

This very important investigation is now 
under way The carriers’ proposal means 
many millions of dollars increased freight 
charg on manufactured and _ semi-finished 
articles and on less-than-carload freight—in 
fact, all freight classified fifth class or higher 
The carriers’ testimony is in; also that of the 
principal protestants ainst the high level of 
rates the carrier asking be adopted. The 
proposal contemplates extensive increases with- 
in trunk line territory and substitution of a 
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uniform mile seale applicable over all rail- 
roads instead of the present historical adjust- 
ment In order to susta their trunk line rate 
basis fhey also proposed avy increase in the 
rates b en trunk line England, on 
the one hand, and central! territory on 
the other It would natura arry with it 
similar increases on traffic to or from points 
west of the Mississipp where th are 
simply a combination of the ‘ 

the Mississippi River, Chicago, ete 





proposed enormous incre 3 in the rates 
tween New England points and trunk line 














r‘tory in order to support the h level of 
rates proposed for application within trunk 
line territory. Your committee, after full con- 
sideration. decided to oppose the proposed high 


rates, and several of its witnesses submitted 
testimony to the commission on July 20. Fur- 
ther hearings are to be held by the commission, 
and it will require a year or more for them to 
digest the voluminous record and formulate a 
decision, but your committee has heretofore 
exerted, and will continue to exert, everv 
effort to prevent these excessively high rates 
on articles classified fifth class and higher from 
being made effective, whether or not the com- 
mizsion elects to prescribe a uniform mileage 
scale for trunk line territory. 


Southern Class Rate Investigation 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, after 


nearly three and one-half years’ investigation 
and hearings, has announced its decision in this 


important case affecting the class rates within 
Southern tercitory and between Southern terri- 
tory and points north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. The scales of rates prescribed are con- 
siderably less than those the carriers sought 
to establish. The system of rate devised by the 
commission is a novel one. The opinion gener- 
ally is that there will be no material increase 
in the gross revenues. The similarity of traffic, 
operating and financial conditions on lines 
operating in Southern territory lends itself 
readily to the adoption of the mileage system 
of rates over all carriers as no other section 
of the country does, and while there was a 
sharp division among the shippers for and 
against such a system in that territory, it is 
generally conceded that the plan announced by 
the commission is, on the whole, satisfactory 
to the majority of shippers. The case is not 
definitely settled, however, as the commission 
has. asked the carriers to analyze the decision 
and advise if they are prepared to accept it 
before final order It will require considerable 
time for the carriers to decide such a vital 
question. 


Rates on Linseed, China Wood, Fish 
and Vegetable Oils 





















The Interstate Commerce Commiss in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket + , de- 
cided this important case June 23, 19 in our 


favor. It holds that ‘‘rates proposed on vege- 
table oils, in carloads, between points in trunk 
line territory and from points in trunk line 
territory to destinations in central territory. 
found not justified. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled.”’ 

The traffic committees of our three national 
associations have devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to prevent unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory rates being established by the car- 
riers, having combatted every step in the pro- 
ceedings since the beginning—two years ago. 
Their proposal was to cancel the commodity 
rates on the oils customarily used in the paint 
and varnish industry and apply the fifth cl: 38 
rates (representing increases as high as 48.5 
percent. to important manufacturing points in 
Central Freight Territory), while cocoanut, 
palm and cther oils used by the soap industry 
were to be subject to the sixth-class rates 

The present rates from New York and those 
proposed by the carriers and condemned by 
the commissie» are as follows:— 

New York Present Proposed by 
to Rates Carriers 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland oe 
Detroit ...ccccccccsvcses 
Indianapolis 
Louisville .... 
St. Louis .- 


amifications of this case were many, 
ex nae oo extent of the proceedings rather 
unusual, and the record voluminous, involving 
not only the Eastern Trunk Lines and Cen- 
tral Freight Lines directly, but the carrier: 
operating from the Pacific ports and Gulf ports 
into Central Freight territory, who were to 
make radical increases if the astern Trunk 
Lines succeeded in thus increasing materially 
their rates from Atlantic Seaboard Territory 
into Central Freight Territory. The financial 
benefit to the paint and varnish industry from 
this successful termination of the case is ex- 
tensive, according to the testimony of our 
witnesses as to their individual losses under 
the carriers’ proposal. The substance of the 
conclusion of the commission is that: 

“We find that respondents have not 
justified the proposed rates as reasonable 
maxima, nor have they justified the pro- 
posal for a different basis of rates on the 
so-valled paint oils and soap oils .. .”’ 


Rates to Southwestern Points 


The Southwestern Lines have drafted a re- 
vised description of articles taking commodity 
rates from Central Freight Territory to South- 
western points, which is now before the Cen- 
tral Freight Territory Lines for their concur- 
rence. Your committee has urged that varn- 
ishes, all kinds, be included at the paint 
rates and understand the Southwestern Lines 
are favorable The matter is being considered 
by the Central Freight Lines, and our traffic 
representatives in the latter territory have 
been asked to exert influence upon the car- 
riers serving them to induce them to concur 
in the reduction. The Southwestern Lines 
have also been asked to include linseed oil 
in the paint description so the mixed carload 
rate will be applicable on the general list of 
articles. 


Specifications for Drums, Barrels, Kits, 
Etc. 


The railroads in June, 1924, undertook to 
adopt certain definitions and specifications for 
these packages which have her fore been 
subject to the drum or barrel ratings. Your 
committee insisted that any  straight-sided 
evlindrical iron or steel packages, with or 
without bails, is a drum, has generally been 
so regarded since the advent of metal pack- 
ages and, consequently, is entitled to the 
lower rating applicable to barrels. Tremend- 
ous increases in the freight rates would ensue 
from the carriers’ proposed revision and your 
committee vigorously protested. We are glad 
to report that the Freight Classification Com- 
mittee has finally accepted the views of your 
committee and have decided to provide in 
Revised Rule 40, shortly to be published, that 
iron or steel containers of capacity of five 
gallons or over, with or without bails, not 
thinner than 26-gauge metal, will be con- 
sidered a drum and subject to the lower rat- 
ing provided for barrels. It is estimated that 
the saving to our industry in preventing said 
increase is considerable, especially on the 
small five-gallon metal containers, all of which 
would have been advanced to the rating on 
pails but for the determined opposition of 
your committee. In the revised specification 
the gauges of the metal are not changed 
We recommend that this important matter be 
brought to the attention of the shipping de- 
partments of our manufacturers so that in no 

ise will these containers of fi\ allon capac- 
ity or more, with or without ails, no thin- 
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ner than 26-gauge, be described as pails or 
kits, which take a higher rating. The rail- 
road rating clerk will surely not change it to 
the reduced rating if the shippers persist in 
calling them pails We would further recom- 
mend that this be brought to the attention 
of the purchasing departments so they will 


not fail in ordering these small drums to 
I fy that they must conform to the I. C. C 
specifications as well as to those provided in 
Revised Rale 40 of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification. 


Classification of Paint or Auto Top 
Dressing in Glass; Paint in Cans, 
Boxed, L. C. L.; Varnish C. L. 
and L. Gi bs 


At a recent meeting of your committee it 
was decided to petition the classification com- 
mittees for reduced rating on these articles. 
As to the ratings on varnish, it would be 
necessary to bring formal proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the 
opinion of your committee the institution of 
these proceedings should be deferred a_ short 
while to permit the agitation created by the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution to subside jn the minds 
of the commission, and that it would not only 
be unwise but would greatly prejudice our 
chances of success in view of the present 
tendency to favor lower transportation charges 


on agricultural products and material increases 
on manufactured products to offset the loss 
to carry out the spirit of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution adopted by the 68th Congress. 








Bureau of Explosives 


Your committee is glad to report its success 
in having the I. C. C. specifications for iron 
or steel drums of five-gallon capacity or more 
changed from 20-gauge to 24-gauge U. Ss 
standard, which became effective December 12, 
1924. Under revised specifications the top, 
generally considered the weak point of the 
container, must still be of 20-gauge thickness. 
This change harmonizes with the drum speci- 
f tions of the freight classification and will 
enable manufactturers to carry one line of 
drums for inflammables and non-inflammables 
instead of two as heretofore, and a limited 
supply of 20-gauge covers for inflammable 
articles, 








Express 


Some members report difficulties experienced 
in connection with packing regulations on fric- 
tion top cans of the reinforced type. Your 
committee has induced the American Railway 
Express Company to r ise the rule in the 
Official Express Classification that soldering 
at three points is unnecessary on other than 
ordinary friction top cans; further, that where 
any type of friction top can of one quart or 
less capacity is used soldering will not be 
required at all but the cover of the case 
should fit down closely to the top of the can. 









Consolidation of Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is still 
conducting hearings on the consolidation plan 
prepared by Professor Ripley, but nothing de- 
finite has developed except the growing belief 
that compulsory consolidation is fraught with 
such serious practical and legal obstacles as 
to render the plan highly questionable. How- 
ever, it demands the strict attention of the 
shippers because of the important influence 
for good or evil upon their business and the 
transportation facilities now serving them. 

Your committee tenders its thanks to the 
officers and members for the co-operation given 
during the year, which has been more effec- 
tive than in the past and indicates a realiza- 
tion on the part of our membership of the 
seriousness of transportation upon the affairs 
of the industry. 

Your committee further recommends that the 
customary annual appropriation of $500.00 to 
defer the traveling, printing, postage and mis- 
ellaneous expenses of the committee be made 
for the year 1925-26. 


The appropriation of $500 asked by the 
committee was granted by both the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 

_J. H. McNulty, chairman of the tung 
oil committee, made the following 
report :— 


Report of Tung Oil Committee 


Last year at our meeting a very complete 
report was made to the membership covering 
the organization and operations of the Amer- 
ican Tung Oil Corporation up to that time. 
It seems rather unnecessary to go over the 
ground covered by that report in detail, as 
the same is available to any of the members 
who would be interested and did not see last 
year's report, 

Briefly, the American Tung Oil Corporation 
was formed for the purpose of acquiring land 
in Florida on which to plant tung oil trees, 
with a view to demonstrating the commercial 
possibilities of this industry in the United 
States. 

The company acquired two parcels of land 
near Gainesville, Fla., one comprising seventy 
acres, known as the Osceola Grove, and the 
other two hundred acres, known as the Para- 
dise Grove, also a tung oil nursery of six 
acres. The two groves were immediately put 
into condition for planting and tung oil seed- 
lings were set out in the spring of 1924. At 
the same time a campaign was inaugurated 
ao lorida farmers in the growing of 

The company’s operations during the first 
year were most satisfactory, and its success 
in the development of this new industry has 
created a very great amount of interest, not 
only in the Gainesville district, but through- 
out Florida, resulting in a considerable plant- 
ing of tung oil trees. 

In its second year of operations in which 
the company’s groves have shown a splendid 
development, even greater interest has been 
aroused. This has been stimulated by a cam- 
paign of publicity in the early fall, which 
we are hopeful is going to result in heavy 
planting by the farmers this coming season. 
In preparation for this planting, the com- 
pany will have available for sale to farmers 
150,000 seedlings and a like quantity of seed- 
lings will also be available through an asso- 
ciate grower. This will provide ample seed- 
lings to take care of the expected demand this 
season, 














A situation has arisen in Fk a which was 
not contemplated by the compé ny when this 
development was started, and which may or 
may not alter our plans in that section. de- 
pending on conditions This has to do ‘with 
the large advance in Florida land and a real 
estate boom, which is engrossing so much 
of the attention of the people of that State 
at the present time. While real estate in the 
Gainsville section has not as yet reached a 
value to make the same prohibitive for tung 
oil growing, this condition may arise in the 
territory immediately adjacent to Gainesville 
On the other hand, the transfer of land in 
that section, resulting in properties gettin 
into stronger hands, will eventually result it 
a more speedy development of such properties 
than would otherwise be the case t 
It is the opinion of the company’s directors 
that if the expected plantings in that section 
are somewhat delayed during this speculative 
fever, at a later date there will be consider- 
ibly more interest in the growing of tung oil 
trees due to the desire of the new owners to 
make their land productive. The company has 
also in its investigations found other cheap 
land in the South, equally well adapted to 
the needs of this industry W *h could be 
made available, if land values yund Gaines- 
ville make such property uneconomi{: al for the 
growing of tung oil trees 

A pleasing feature of this situation and a 
most unusual one in a development of thi 
kind, is that the company’s properties have 
appreciated in value to an extent where the 
Same could probably be sold at this time for 
more than its entire capital. Howe ver, as the 
company is not in the real estate business and 
is involved in an effort to create a new in- 
dustry which in time will have a very far 
reaching influence on the production of wood 
oil, this situation, except as it involves the 
stability of our investment, will have only a 
passing interest to our stockholders. : 

The company’s present capital is $100,000, 
of which $79,000 has been subscribed. The 
balance of its authorized capital, $21,000, will 
be required in the carrying through of its 
development plans, and your committee invites 
subscriptions from all those who are not at 
present stockholders of the corporation, and 
additional subscriptions from the larger users 
of wood oil, who may now feel more confi- 
dence in the company’s development and the 
Stability of their original investment. 

As this is an organization undertaking, it 
is the desire of the committee that the stock 
of this corporation be as widely distributed as 
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so that all may feel t a 
part in this developm« vhic 
means so much to the ime 

As indicating the inte t may 
development, it is inter zt 
of the directors of tl orpor 
trip to Florida last mor to in 
pany’s operations, and tte 
meeting at Gainesville 1ese 
of their own expenses rave 
a week of their time as ll in 
interest. Several othe mbe 
dustry have visited Gair ille ¢ 
year and have been ver ich 
what had been accon ed 
time. <An invitation is 


members to visit the 
should they have o 











Henry A. Gardner, 1 om 
trusted the direction of e cor 
tions, has made seven t 3 to 
the past year and to h r 
largely due the success our 
to this time. The con g 
pense through Dr. Gar 3 va 
other than his tré i ens 

As an evidence of the espr 
the growing of tung « : da 
ations, it is interesting to note 
pany has recently received a re 
British Govenment for r 12 
seeds for use in South Africa, 


being the intention to start the { 
oil in that country. 











Reference was made 
co-operation afforded th npan 
cultural College of tl ivers' 
which co-operation we are contin 





in a very splendid way, tl} 
dean of the college, and 
as the personnel of the 


iroug 
assi 


bureau 








and plant introduction, of the 

Agriculture. We are also contin 
the most thorough co-operation fr 
ment of Commerce, 10se Ww 


especially valuable. Through th 
we are being kept in touch wit} 
in China, and as mentioned in 
last ar, the activit the di 
especcially Dr. Jule 1old, ¢ 
tache of the departme Ching 
ment in Florida has been made } 
Chinese sources in a manner th 
marked effect in stabilizing ty 
during the last cou of years 
sulted in large savi to tung 
this -ountry. 

The department’s interes in th 
is further indicated by a sit to 
Dr. Arnold last month, at whicl 
the directors of the American Tun 
tion and was able to familiarize 
our operations. Much is hoped f 
greater knowledge and interest i 
on his return to China, which 
will result in helping to stabi 
situation over there and bring a 
ping of improved qu.lities of 
China. 

Supplementing the report, 
port of H. A. Gardner, gene 
of the American Tung Oil Co. 
following items:— 

A progress report on cultural 
tung oil groves in Florida was is 
tific section circular No. 241, ar 
the association members durin; 
This report included information 
following items:— 


Permanent improvements on pr 

Raising several thousand tung o 
Georgia. 

Fertilizer experiments at the gr 

Ditching extensions at the grove 

Winter crops. 

Cover crops. . 

Tung oil seed collection in Fk 
portation of seed. 

Condition of new nursery at gr 

Seedling distribution 

General interest in tung oil p1 
versity of Florida and various d 
the State. 

Follow-up system on planted tr 

Experimental crushing of Chine 

General publicity for project 
planting 

Under the item of publicity, { 
out that many prominent official 
had visited the groves and had 
help in the project. It was als 
that a list of farmers in Alachu 
been secured, and suggestions we 
the methods by which the campai 
distribution would be started in 
agricultural centres. It was pre 
approximately twenty towns. Thi 
been carried out. On the new 
American Tung Oil Corporation W 
traveling exhibit of trees, oil § 
and literature. Representatives 
tion visited many towns in Al 
gave talks to the agriculturists. 
tain amount of interest was ex! 
lantern slide and moving picture | 
in the evenins it was found po 
much greater interest through 
















































exhibit when shown in public 84 
the day time, preferably on Sat 
many agriculturists visit the to 


agriculturists exhibiting any int 
work, further lIterature was P 
warded, and commounications re 
oil sent out. t 





Examination of 
many plots of land in these various 
was made, and advice given as 
ability of the soil for growing tu 

Special articles on tung ol} have 
the following publ tions:—Farn 
















stock Record, Gainesville Sun, F 
Union and many other Florida 
Alachua County Chamber of Comm 
tion, Manufacturers’ Record, Am 

Oil, Paint 





tries, Florida Growe 
porter. In several instances, the 
occupied a space of several pag 
been illustrated with photographs. 
At the Southern Exposition, held 
Central Pa rk, May, 
agricultural ag 5 
carried an exhi 
an average of 1,500 p 
booth and saw the ex! 
railroad have been 
local developments, a! 
great many different 
tung oil industry throughout 
They have accompa our 
on many occasio 
throughout the 
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lets to prospective 
During Farmers 

Gainesville, ear.y 

program was aot 


State Agricultural Col 

tung oil, which was 

group of agriculturists. 

lecture there was an 

tent adjoining the eng 
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University of Florid 





Connect 
open air ¢ 
ineering bu 
Several ht 





: ten] 
ers who attended viewed the disp 
furnished with printed literatur 
tung oil. At the same time ® 
posters regarding tung oil were 


distributed throughout Gainesvi#e 
rounding territory. 

The moving picture on tung | 
exhibited throughout Florida, 
county cross-roads and school he 
the subject is well known to er 
schooi pupil in th northern 
State. 

There was obtained 
thousand people in the 
State, who have acreages ap 
interested in the growing of tung 
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ers of ; ere has been mailed out the 

. they are tue, cane growing tung Oil, recently 

t which we Ving — the American Tung Oil Corpora- 
nsumers of tant printed i) which gives information regarding 
t manifested in at 108, owing: Climate, oil yields, soil, grove 
ing to note gut fae ae HOWE. time of planting, culti 

_ Corporation u ds tiligation irchase of nursery stock, 
to inspect the ert me tim fer jiustra that will bring the mat- 
) attend a dips” MB and many ! the attention of agricul- 


vee prominently 0 
fn rac! tofists. acannon, 

ll in the ¢ ly cc. ais het 
; im merce, hed to nev 
ville during the he ing furnis 


These men . 
Bave up p; a ul of the Department of Com- 
n of aid in this work, hav- 
yspapers interviews on tung 
| throughout the country 





e appeared 
huch impressed ys af that bay yy He has also given radio 
ondel Gna ‘ee god hich tung oil growing in America 
enced (to all of ¢, fm wks OO sured. 
On tO aie prenetia inte, ase eing made by the local 
ym to visit Florida amangen'Gainesvi le to present exhibits on 
_\vhom has been panager 5 he following county fairs:—Alachua 
ne company’s g tung oil athe November 10; State Fair, Jack- 
roe 4 ee dur oaaly, F November 9; South Florida Fair, 
nendid Work ig yore gnvile, + ow, 2: 
_our development », Tampa, gor view of the above a very 
‘ANY 1S put to no e, It is fe nt of publicity has been obtained, 
P'S Valuable service fam fit ag view of the fact that only a smail 
- pas egpecially | money Was appropriated in our 
wi ‘espread interes: hu smount of e 


this purpose. R 
ay has been made of tung oil trees be- 


ida and the Mississippi River, and 
: a aie of soil and tung oil trees grow- 


rees, due to our 
to note that the ~ 
ed a@ request from th 


oe : ‘ : : 
Africas it ape 1 different climatic conditions in. that 
art the culture of tu, me ony has been made. It has been found 
tug BB ower Southern Georgia and certain sec- 
t a” near the Gulf, are so 


ist year to the Spleniig tons of Alabama, 


company by t by adjacent waters that these terri- 
University 7 ne warmed prove highly | satisfactory from 
re continuing to rece ‘he standpoint of tung oil cultivation. Soil 
, through Dr. News, fi gditions are also apparently correct. Tung 


his assistants, ; 
bureau of foreign set 
of the Departmen ¢ 
‘0 continuing to recein 
ration from the Depar.. 


trees growing in the Gulf region referred 
rp given good yields and show excellent 


an of the real estate boom in North- 
ide while at present untimely from 





hose work hag ; of tung oil production, may 
rough this ‘comma te sentpoint vantageous, as it is necessary 
uch with the situate aes grow something on their land in 
ioned in our report ¢ fam > pay the interest on their investment. 
of the department, a fam of this condition many large syndi- 
Arnold, commercial y. a owning several thousand acres in the 


- in China, our devel. 
n made known 

nanner that has had, 
ilizing tung oil pris 
of years, and has 
to tung oil buyer i 


of the State have sent in earnest 
a arding the planting of tung oil on 
tir properties. It is hoped that substantial 
tings will be made as a result thereof. 
Aton of tung nuts was secured from China 
tring this spring to use for experimental 
wrk. The work included a survey of machin- 
ey for crushing purposes and the effect of 
the seed at different temperatures, 
ith and without certain percentages of mois- 
me. At the present time an elaborate series 
¢ laboratory investigations is being made 
sn the samples, and a complete report of 
results obtained from this work, as well 
information regarding suitable types of 
shing machinery, will be available late this 
sl. A portion of our own crop of Florida 
mts will be hulled and crushed this winter, 
dsamples of the oil will then be available 
in the laboratories of the industry for test 
purposes. 
It is interesting to note that a request has 
n cultural work at tte Meme from the British government for over 
ida was issued as se faue0000 tung oil seed for use in South Africa. 
‘o. 241, and sent out o fim this connection it is possible that tung oil 
ers during June, Wi fl prove a satisfactory crop for island coun- 
\formation regarding te Hires, such as Porto Rico, Cuba, or similar 
laces where there is high rainfall and good 
jl with a long growing season. 


Ih connection with seed it might be well to 
sit out that the American Tung Oil Corpora- 


rest in this developma 
a visit to Gainesville ¢ 

at which time hem 
‘rican Tung Oil Corpon- 
‘familiarize himself wig 
is hoped for through biy 
interest in this subj 
a, Which it is expected 
to stabilize the price Hii 
1 bring about the ship 
ties of tung oil fm 





. report, was the re 
ner, general manage 
1g Oil Corporation, as 








ents on property. 
sand tung oil seedlings is 


s at the groves, mwas very fortunate in having planted its 
it the groves. eves during the early winter of 1924, as the 
wal rainfall was 15.7 inches during the 


mths of March and April, the time of year 
ler planting, when moisture is highly essen- 
fl. During the months of March and April, 
M5, the total rainfall was only 2.2 inches. 


tion in Florida and a 


irsery at groves. 









F tis was one of the greatest droughts that 
tung oil project at Us, been experienced for twenty years, and 
i various departments ¢ ald account for the less fortunate results 

mat may have been obtained by some other 
1 planted es anters during that period. Even under these 
ng of Chinese seed. yng conditions, however, germination tests 






for project to encour 





our new nursery on a counted number of 
of five different varieties have given the 
wing results:— 

)Craig kidney nuts germinated.......... 
i Alabama nuts germinated.............. 53 
Riverside, California, nuts germinated. 17 
 McIIhenny, Louisiana, nuts germinated. 31 
University of Florida nuts germinated... 62 
I is interesting to note that practically none 
the trees in our groves that were a year old 
t affected by drought during the spring and 
mmer, even growing a little during the dry 
athe. The drought did, however, make it 
Micult to germinate seed, and substantially 


eeted the stand of crotalaria and similar 
crops. 






ublicity, it was pois 
hae officials of the Sut 
es and had offered the 
It was also pointed ot 
s in Alachua county bal 
rgestions were — 39 
the campaign of sed 
: started in these varias 
It was proposed to vist 
towns. This program bi 
yn the new truck of th 
orporation was mounted a 
trees, oil samples, aus, 
»sentatives of the cori 
ms in Alachua county, 
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riculturists. vee The general condition of the groves of the 
rest was exh weedy oration is excellent. The trees in many 
ving picture lee ms have reached a height of nine feet. 
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ne condition of the seedlings in our nursery 
_ We have from one hundred to one 
and forty thousand seedlings in flour- 
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: » Tanging in hel , te 
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American Commercial Attache, 
China, which was as follows:— 


China Tung Oil Industry 


By Julean Arnold 


Peking, 





I wish to congratulate the members of the 
American paint and varnish associations who 
are so broad visioned as to participate in the 
development of the tung oil industry in the 
United States. 

Upon the invitation of the American Tung 
Oil Corporation, and at the request of the 
Department of Commerce, | recently made a 
tour from the Pacific Coast to Gainesville, 
Fla., to meet there with the directors of the 
corporation and to inspect at first-hand the 


progress made in the development of the tung 
oil industry in the South. l am pleased to 
be able to tell you that I was very agreeably 
surprised at the successful results of the 
corporation’s work in Northern Florida. I 
found the trees as already planted in a very 
healthful condition, and so far as I aim aware, 
in better condition than similar age trees in 
China Il an told by Henry A. Gardner, 
executive manager of the corporation, that, 
in addition to the SOO acres already planted 
by the corporation, a former president of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association, has 700 
acres under cultivation, and other persons 
about 200, making in all about 1,200 acres 
now planted in tung oil trees in the vicinity 
of Gainesville, with 1,200 more acres about 
to be planted this winter. Dr. Gardner also 
tells me that an acre is capable of growing 


on the average 116 trees. 
trees at the University 
mental station, which are 
produce three gallons of oil per tree. Thus 
a very conservative estimate of the average 
production per tree at the time of maximum 


The best 


of 


Me individuai 
Florida’s experi- 
eight years old, 


production should be one gallon of oil, which 
at present is estimated at a value of about 
$1.20. Allowing 15 per cent. for the crushing 
of nuts, one tree should possibly realize an 
average of $1. Thus one acre of eight-year- 
old trees should gross from $100 to $300 per 
acre. Undoubtedly trees four years old, if 
in good condition and producing well, should 
possibly net about $50 per acre. I am told 


that land in North Florida produces less than 
$20 an acre when planted in corn, or peanuts 
Thus it would seem that the tung oil trees 
can be made a profitable crop providing the 
cleared land on which they are grown can be 
purchased for less than $100 an acre. This 
is especially true when we consider the added 
advantage of planting along with the trees a 





cover crop of a leguminous character. It ap- 
pears that the trees require comparatively 
little cultivation. It also appears that they 


are remarkably free from pests, or parasites. 

While trees in Northern Florida have done 
exceptionally well, it has been found that trees 
in lower Mississippi and lower Louisiana, 
around the Gulf section, have also done re- 
markably well because of the modifying in- 
fluence of the temperature of the region near 
the Gulf, the soil conditions, ete. Further- 
more, it is believed that trees grown in the 
extreme lower part of Georgia would thrive. 
In view of the above, it is probable that 
further extension of the tung oil industry 
should be in these sections because of the 
lower cost of land. 


The wood oil interests in China have been 
led to believe that climatic and soil conditions 
in the United States are not favorable for the 
growing of these trees, and that American 
labor costs in handling the nuts are so high 
as to militate against the success of the in- 
dustry. It has been demonstrated by work 
thus far carried on that the soil and climatic 
conditions in certain sections of the South 
are all that could be desired. As the nuts 
fall from the trees during the autumn and 
may remain on the ground several months 
before deteriorating, the labor costs in gather- 
ing the nuts are comparatively low and not 
a factor of serious consequence. It has been 
already demonstrated that through scientific 
methods on the part of American growers and 
producers in handling the nuts a _ superior 
grade of oil can be produced in this country 
commanding a higher market value than the 
oil as produced in China, Thus there appears 
to be no reason for apprehension as to the 
possible success of the industry in the United 
States. 

Our importations from China now aggregate 


in value about $15,000,000 a year. They are 
on the increase, and it would seem that it 
may be expected that within another ten 
years the quantity consumed by our paint and 
varnish manufacturers in this country may 
reach $20,000,000, or $25,000,000. Thus the 
prospects are at present bright for the de- 


velopment of a new industry in this country 
which may mean an added economic value of 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 annually. 


It may interest you to know that the de- 
velopment which has thus far taken place in 
the tung oil industry in the United States has 
had a very salutary effect upon the wood oil 
market of China As commercial attache for 
the Department of Commerce in China I have 
availed myself of every opportunity to broad- 
east in that country the work of the American 
Tung Oil Corporation in developing the in- 
dustry here. I am satisfied that this informa- 
tion has had a stabilizing effect upon the 
Chinese market, and in this connection it has 
already justified the expenses incurred by the 
corporation in Florida. Furthermore, the Chin- 
ese growers and producers will undoubtedly 
avail themselves of information from America 
which will help them to improve their meth- 
ods. Thus even if the shareholders of the 
corporation received no dividends on _ their 
stocks, they would find themselves repaid 
through more favorable conditions in the 
China market. What I saw of the industry 
as thus far developed here, convinces me that 
the shareholders stand a good chance of mak- 
ing fair returns on their money, and that, in 
spite of lower economic conditions in China, 
the growing of tung oil trees in America can 
be made a profitable venture and—thus assure 
to the paint and varnish interests steady sup- 
plies of raw material at reasonably uniform 
prices, 

As we all appreciate, 
of trade, and I believes that 
and American tung oil interests 


competition is the life 
both the Chinese 
will benefit 


by any improvements in this industry. Doubt- 
less the extensive experimental work carricd 
on by the American Tung Oil Corporation 
into modern methods of crushing the seed to 
produce oil of the lightest color and most 
superior properties, as well as the extensiy« 
experimental work being conducted on your 
groves by trained botanists and other plant 
experts will result in information of  tre- 
mendous importance, which should be trans- 


mitted to China so that the Chinese can avail 


themselves of all this modern information anJ 
thus help your industry by providing a mucn 
superior grade of oil to come from China, It 
is suggested that you even go to the extent 
of inviting Chinese growers to view you 
groves and study the conditions there, with 
the object in view of profiting by what ou: 
scientific methods may mean to the industry 
in their own country. 

We must also take cognizance of the fact 


that Europe is becoming an increasingly bet- 





ter market for wood oil. Up to the present 
China has been the only source of supply. Is 
it net reasonable to expect that with the de- 


velopment of the industry in the United States 


we may also look to Europe as a future possi- 
ble market for the export of the American 
product? It is with the idea of further ad- 
vancing the industry in America that I have 
recommended to the American Tung Oil Cor- 
poration that an additional sum of money be 
raised tG carr on further experimentation 





and to further a campaign of education among 
the farming pepulation of certain Southern 
States. 

It would seem that the present is a very 
opportune time for a thorough investigation 
of the conditions which surround the industry 
in China. Our tung oil tree growers in the 
United States should have fullest advantage 
of all the information that it is possible to 
secure in regard to the development of this 
industry in China. We must bear in mind that 
the Chinese have been growing these trees and 


producing this oil for many centuries. They 
have und«ubtedly learned much or at least 
stumbled upon some very useful information 


as a result of their long experience in this in- 
dustry. As yon all know, standardization is not 
characteristic of any Chinese industry. Trees 
grown in one region will be different from 
those grown in anvuther section. Methods pur- 
sued in one district will vary from those in 
vogue in a neighboring region. 

While we are indebted to the Department of 
Agriculture for much useful information in re- 
gard to this industry in China, and while the 
Department of Commerce has succeeded in 
supplementing this information in a way help- 
ful to our interests, there is still much to be 
learned. I am under the impression that the 
information which now could be secured from 
China in furtherance of this industry in Amer- 
ica may mean millions of dollars to the future 
of the work in the United States. It may pre- 
vent some costly mistakes in the early phases 
of the industry in this country. It happens 
that the Department of Agriculture has in 
China at present as one of its investigators in 
plant industry P. H. Dorsett. Mr. Dorsett has 
been devoting the past year and a half to in- 
vestigations of economic plants of North China. 
He is conversant with the developments wnich 
have thus far taken place in Florida in regard 
to the tung oil industry. He is admirably 
qualified for work in China. He told me a 
few months ago when I saw him in North 
China that he would welcome an opportunity 
to spend five or six months in the tung oil 
districts of China to investigate the conditions 
under which the trees are grown, the nuts 
gathered, and the oil produced. Fortunately 
Mr. Dorsett has with him a son who is dosing 
considerable photographic work in connection 
with his father’s investigation. He has with 
him a smal] motion picture equipment. The 
Department of Agriculture is not, however, 
paying for the services of Mr. Dorsett’s son, 
SG it would be well in the event he accom- 
panied his father in the investigation of the 
tung oil industry that arrangements be made 
to reimburse him for his expenses, as it is very 
desirous that a considerable amount of helpful 
photographic material be secured. 


I have also te suggest that should the Amer- 
ican Tung Oil Corporation succeed in inducing 
the Department of Agriculture to detail Mr. 
Dorsett for special investigation work in Cen- 
tral China in those sections where the tung 
oil trees are grown that the corporation ar- 
range to select a young man, already con- 
versant with conditions in the tung oil indus- 
try in that country to proceed to China as an 
understudy to Mr. Dorsett so that he may be 





prepared to handle, upon his return to the 
United States, the material prepared by Mr. 
Dorsett in a way which will be most helpful 


to the in this 
country. 

While it appears that the tung oil trees are 
free from pests, or parasites, yet it is quite 
possible that pests, or parasites, do exist in 
China in connection with this plant, but that 
the remedy, or antidote, is also there. 

The agricultural authorities in Florida do, 
I understand, prohibit the importation of tung 
sil nuts from China, fearing they may intro- 
duce into the State a pest disastrous to their 
agricultural interests. Thus it is highly neces- 
sary that this whole subject be thoroughly 
investigated with the idea in view of securing 
definite information as to conditions obtain- 
ing in China. Furthermore, it is quite likely 
that the Chinese grow in certain regions trees 
producing nuts larger in size than any that 
have yet come tu the United States. 

It is well that the industry should have in 
the early stages of its development the full 
advantage of all that the Chinese can give by 
way of helpful information as to methods of 
cultivation, favorable soi] conditions, climatic 


development of the industry 


influences and methods of care and attention 
of trees. There are interesting questions as 
to the limits of temperature between which 


the trees will thrive, amount of moisture re- 
quired, varieties of nuts produced, maximum 
of oil content in the best grades of nuts, o- 
anc 


sible improvements’ through grafting 
methods of fertilization. Thus if the Amer- 
ican paint and varnish interests would set 


aside the sum of $10,000 to cover the expenses 
of a China investigation it would undoubtedly 
represent a sum which would bring in returns 
many fold this amount in improved conditions 


Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 


facturers’ Association of the United States 
Cleveland, October 20 


read the address for his of- 


fice :— 


Address of the President 


It is a pleasure to welcome you here to- 
day and to serve as your presiding officer over 
this the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Paint Manufacturers Association of the United 
States. 

Gatherings such as this, bringing with them 
each year the pleasant opportunity of meeting, 
greeting and visiting with old friends and 
new must withal unfortunately remind us 


following 


that another twelve months have quietly slipped 


from the unknown future, through the ever 
changing present, and into the unchanging 
past. It is to be expected therefore that our 


annual meetings should bring to us some query 
as to the achievements of the closing year and 
make fitting and indeed almost imperative 
some reflectiun on that past in the considera- 
iton of which we have our only means of 
judging and molding our future. 


Many problems that have commanded the 
earnest attention of our association have been 
promptly solved and perchance’ forgcétten. 
Others bave been of longer duration, requiring 


November 5, 1925 
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er which the industry could be developed .n 
this country. The labor conditions having to 
do with the tung oi] industry are not com- 
parable with those of the silk or cotton in- 
dustries where they form a very large propor- 
tionate share of the necessary outlay. As for 
land values, it is possible to secure land in 
the Southern States of the United States as 
cheaply as that upon which the tung oil trees 
are grown in China. 

The United States has an 
China in economic transportation. The great 
bulk of the nuts in China are produced in 
sections remote frum economic transportation, 
so that freight is a far more expensive item 
in the marketing of the nuts and the oil in 
China than it is in the United States The 
marketing system obtaining in China as re- 
gards the tung oil industry is far more un- 
economic than that obtaining in the United 
States. Owing to the presence of numerous 
intermediaries, or middlemen, in this industry 
in China, the slightest influence one way oer the 


advantage over 






other affects market conditions. Rumors of 
unusual demands in the United States, or of 
shortage of supplies in this country, soon re- 
sult in speculative prices in China, with total 


disregard of the future ef Cnina’s export trade 
in this commodity. 

Another factor of considerable importance is 
that of the method of producing the oil from 
lection of the nuts. They are picked from the 
the nuts. The Chinese are careless in the se- 
trees and thrown carelessly into heaps which 
may lie around for months before crushing. 
Thus rancid, or mildewed nuts are not sep- 


arated from the good nuts. This fact combined 
with the crude, primitive methods of crushing 
results in the production of an inferior grade 
of oil. This has already been demonstrated, 
for the oil produced by nuts grown on trees 
in the United States is of a beautiful light am- 
ber color and lower in acid content. Thus it 
would seem that conditions generally are most 
fovarable not only to the growing of the trees 
in America, but in the production and market- 
ing of the oil in this country. 

We shall probably also be obliged for some 
time to come to add to the expenses incident 
to the exportation of wood oil from China the 
varied and uncertain internal taxes which are 
added charges against this as well as other 
of China’s products. The disordered political 
conditions, which may continue for some 
years, are also worthy of our attention as 
making for higher costs in the securing of tle 
oil for export purposes. 

I have, therefore, to recommend to the 
American Tung Oil Corporation (1) that it 
increase its budget for experimental purposes 
to such an extent as to take care of all neces- 
sary work in demonstrating clearly the fact 
that the trees can be grown profitably in this 
country in certain regions adaptable thereto 
and that the oil can be produced as economi- 
‘ally and of better quality than in China; (2) 
that a certain sum of money be set aside for 
investigation and experimental work in China 
to secure from that country all possible in- 
formation helpful to the development of the 
industry in America; (3) that the Department 
of Agriculture be requested to detail its repre- 








sentative in China, P. H. Dorsett, to in- 
vestigate the tung oil industry and report in 
full for the benefit of the industry in this 
country. In this connection it is also recom- 
mended that the corporation defray certain 
expenses to be incurred by Mr. Dorsett which 
will not be met by the Department of Agri- 
culture; (4) that the American Tung Oil 
Corporation arrange for the sending of an 
especially qualified man to China to work 
with Mr. Dorsett so that he may return to 


this country prepared to take full advantage 
of the results of the investigations in China: 
(5) that the Chinese be invited to take full 
advantage of all that we may be able to 
teach them in this industry. 

I can assure the delegates here present of 
the continued hearty cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce not 
only in advancing the tung oil industry in 
this country but in the securing of such 
further information from. China, as may be 
helpful to the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers in this country. In this connection 
may I ask that your committee indicate to 
the bureau the specific nature of the informa- 
tion desired not only for the monthly cabled 
report which the bureau is furnishing you, 
but also for such other reports as will be 
helpful to the paint and varnish interests 
generally. 

One of the directors of your association 
stated to me in Gainesville, Fla., that in his 
opinion it is most gratifying to experience 
the feeling of pioneering in the development 
of a new industry in this country. If the 
paint and varnish interests of America can 
add to the economic wealth of the United 
States $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually 
through the development of the tung oil i 
dustry and at the same time serve their own 
interests by so doing they will have rendered 
a very useful service to the industrial and 
economic welfare of this country. 

An address on drying oils 
sented by Dr. A. Schwarcman. He was 
followed by E.. T. Trigg. S. R. Matlack 
presented plans for an exhibition of paint 
and varnish products at the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition to be held next year in 
Philadelphia. This is covered in the 
report on that subject, with the favorable 
action taken at the convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
on an earlier page. 

A third meeting of the joint session was 
held Tuesday morning, when the report of 
the committee on simplification was read 
by Ludington Patton, chairman. The re- 
port was presented to the convention of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation and is printed as a part of those 
proceedings. 

M. Q. Macdonald, manager of the unfair 
competition bureau, Washington, D. C.. 
made a report covering the work of that 
department during the year. He reported 
in detail regarding several violations of the 
rules the association and laws of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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several years for their working out; still 
others of a more or less permanent nature 
promise to continue with us almost indefi- 
nitely. In these two latter classes fal] most 


of the problems that have occupied the associa- 
tion during the past twelve months. 

To you with the committee reports before 
you it is not necessary for me to dwell upon 
or even te mention the results of this work. 
One principle common to nearly every one of 
our activities is, however, deserving of your 
consideration, for without it our success cannot 
well continue. Whether our attention is claimed 
by the varied work of the educational bureau 
or the splendid achievement of the flax déevel- 
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opmrent committee, or the improvements in 
methods of manufacture arising from the ex- 
change of. technical information through the 
federation of production clubs or the efforts of 
the simplification committee, the Clean-up and 
Paint-up campaign, the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the ‘‘Save the Surface’’ campaign, 
or, in fact, almost any other association ac- 
tivity—the one guiding principle through all 
has been the fine spirit of co-operation mani- 
fested not only between our association and 
other associations both within and without our 
industry, but also, in fact, between the in- 
dividual members of our own assoc iation. It 
is, indeed, to the high credit of all concerned 
that the work done has been assomplished only 
because of the willingness of our members 
to sacrifice possible personal advantage and 
unselfishly to work together for the common 
good of all 

With this excellent record before us, let us 
take heed that into cur association and into 
our industry does not come the spirit of 
controversy that at this time seems to be sO 
prevalent in a num) f ortant fields of 
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those cases where the leaders in the con- 
troversy assume toward each other an in- 
tolerant attitude. 2>w ideas and new move- 
ments almost invariably arouse opposition, and 
on the tolerance of the leaders of any move- 
ment, and of its opposition, must, rest the 
choice of whether the movement shall stand 
or fall on its merit, or whether a fight shal? 
be precipitated in which the desire to arrive 
at the truth is overshadowed, or in some cases 
indeed eclipsed by lust for victory regardless 
of the merit of the debated question. 


Study Association’s Needs 


Four over a quarter of a century this asso- 
ciation has lived and functioned, and today, 
in our all too unconscious enjoyment of the 
benefits it has bestowed upon us we may well 
pause to inquire: ‘‘Why has our association 
endured?” ‘‘What has been its appeal to its 
loyal servants of the past?’ In seeking the 
answers ta these questions we may bring to 
ourselves a fuller knowledge of our associa- 
tion’s achievements, and we may thereby per- 
chance fit ourselves better to discharge our 
obligations to the past by more fully realizing 
the foundation given us, on which it is our 
duty and privilege to build as well, and as 
securely, toward the future growth and the 
enduring permanence of our organization. 


In an enterprising industrial city of one of our 
important commonwealths stands a beautiful 
hall dedicated to the cause of industrial edu- 
cation; and lettered on a large shield hanging 
on one of its walls are these words: ‘‘Exchange 
of ideas solves hard problem.’’ This statement 
challenges reflection. ch inanimate object in 
this room today represents not only the idea 
of some one, but also many developments by 
others of that original idea. No material com- 
fort that we enjoy, an outstanding business 
success that we admire, may we name that 
did not originate in some one’s mind in the 
form of an idea. It is, in fact, ideas that keep 
us in business, and the preponderance of good 
ideas over bad ones that determines our prog- 
ress. Our merchandise is not merely mechan- 
ical mixtures of pigments and liquids, gathered 
from the ends of the earth and compounded 
by skilled artisans under the direction of 
scientific experts. Our merchandise is in truth 
this, but it is also more. Through our sales- 
men we transmit to the public, whom we 
serve, a knowledge of how it is possible for 
men and women by the use of our products to 
materialize their longings for beautiful sur- 
roundings, to gratify their desires for sanita- 
tion, to satisfy their feeling for the need of 
conservation, and so the commodities we mar- 
ket really are ideas of beauty, ideas of 
health, ideas of protection and preservation. 

What is it then that has brought us here 
today, that has brought us and others to sim- 
ilar meetings in the past, and that we hope 
will continue to bring us together in the fu- 
ture? May we not find our answer in the 
motto of the industrial hall? Is not one of our 
strongest motives our instinctive and highly 
worthy desire to exchange ideas with those 
who may help us solve our problems and also 
with those who have problems for which we 
may perhaps offer a solution? Free discussions 
with our competitors may alsu perchance adjust 
our conception of the value of our own ideas 
to the point where we hecome more capable of 
receiving and appreciating the ideas of others. 
Or if we do not happen to be so handicapped 
by nature we may by means of this helpful 
contact discover in ourselves all unsuspected 
the wonderful ability tu create ideas new and 
valuable. 

Not seldom does it happen that an idea of 
little value to one man will, when imparted 
to another, prove to him a great boon. In the 
exchange of ideas between intelligent men the 
usual outcome is indeed that each man gains 
and neither loses. Strangely enough, it is not 
s0 much what we so hear and what we thus 
see that is our gain; our real benefit comes 
from the subsequent translation of these sights 
and these sounds into our own thoughts ana 
into our own deeds These ideas that may 
develop in our minds and the experiments 
they may bring forth do in fact offer us the 

















opportunity to profit to an extent almost be- 
yond belief. 


Grasp Opportunities 


Let us, then, avail ourselves of such oppor- 
tunities, offered by meetings like this one, to 
learn more bout the work that the paint 
manufacturers’ association has done, and may 
do, for each one of us. Let us appreciate 
more fully the untiring and efficient service 
of Gur secretary and his assistants, and in do- 
ing so let us not be unmindful of the unselfish 
devotion to our interest shown by our leaders, 
who have throughout the life of our association 
served with their time and their thought for 
the gvod of our whole industry. 

Among the numerous blessings that it Is the 
privilege of each of us to enjoy today are 
there any that we hold much dearer than life 
itself? Yet we may not deny that every day 
the major portion of this priceless possession 
is being poured by us into our several] busi- 
ne s, Which in their aggregate make up our 
great industry Should we, then, be content 
to look upon our connection with this industry 
merely as a means of livelihood or the oppor- 
tunity to amass a fortune? Should we not 
rather consider it our commission from a 
Higher Power to brighten the lives of others 
and to lighten the burdens and increase the 
happiness of some of our fellow men? Does 
it not afford us py our contact with the prob- 
lems of business life, by our associations with 
each other, by strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of our code of ethics, the opportunity to 
build for ourselves in the hearts of those who 
know us monuments that, while constantly re 
calling to their minds ideas of unselfish ser- 
vice, will point them to the application of the 
principles of the Golden Rule in the efficient 
performance of the work that has been given 
each to accomplish? 

After the president’s address had been 
accepted and ordered made a _ part of 
the proceed ngs of the ccnvention, the 
annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
was made by George Heckel. His re- 
ports follow :— 














Report of the Secretary 


The report of your membership committee 
will show a net increase of three, there having 
been six admissions, two resignations, and one 
member dropped fir non-payment of dues. 
One of the two resignations was due to retire- 
ment from the paint business Efforts are 
being made to induce reconsideration by the 
second The net total membership at this time 
is 154, an increase of three. 

During the ;ust year your secretary has had 
the pleasant privilege of addressing the Con- 
necticut Paint and Varnish Salesmens Club, 
the paint and varnish production clubs at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, To- 
ronto and San Francisco; the Twin Cities 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club; the zone conven- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association at Seattle; the Pennsylvania State 
Association cf Master Painters and Decorators 
at Altoona, the Philadelphia Master Painters 
Association, and the National Retail Hardware 
Association. 

At the instance of your board of directors 
he attended the Pacific zone convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
in Seattle during the month of July, which 
proved very interesting and was well attended. 
The trip was extended to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City 
and St .Louis, in all of which cities he was 
cordially received by the members of the in- 
dustry. Several new members were obtained 
during this trip, and others interested in the 
work of the association. The impressino left 
is that these visits are well worth while to 
the association. 























Your secretary has, as usual, assisted as oc- 
easion has ¢ffered in the work of your several 
committees, especially this year, with the de- 
tail work ef your simplification committee, 
whose report will indicate practical accomplish- 
ments. 

He also serves with the executive committee 
of the ‘‘Save the Surface’ Campaign, and as a 
member of several of its sub-committees, be- 
sides acting as censor of all publicity materiatr 
issued by the campaign. 








As secretary Gf the educational bureau he 
has attended all meetings of that committee, 
and has conducted much miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with people interested in various 
phases of this work. 

During the year, the supply being exhausted, 
the following standard pamphlets of the bu- 
reau were revised and printed in new edt- 
tions:—‘‘Materials of Paint Manufacture,’’ ‘‘A 
Paint Catechism for Paint Men,”’ ‘‘The Paint 
and Varnish Sellers’ Catechism.’*’ The number 
of these sold in advance of publication prac- 
tically covered the cost of publication in eacn 
case All of these, as well as the other stand- 
ard booklets of the bureau, still enjoy a steady 
demand. 











Mr. Macdonald will, as usual, report in de- 
tail the work of the unfair competition burer u. 
The secretary has been able in several 1n- 
stances to be of some service in the further- 
ance of this conspicuously useful activity 

The Monthly Bulletin has been published 
regularly and mailed tG every paint or var- 
nish manufacturer, and by this meduim the 
entire industry is kept in touch with the work 
and purposes of the associatoin. 





The Official Digest of the paint and varnish 
production clubs has been issued as the mate- 
ritl received has warranted. The number of 
issues during the year from October 1 last is 
eight. The total cost of these eight issues is 
$1,060, an average of $134, of which this assv- 
ciation has paid one-half. These issues are 
mailed to the members of all production clubs 
and the members of this association and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
and are regarded as highly valuable by those 
interested. 

Early in the year, for the use of your mem- 
bership committee and for economy of time 
in correspondence, a circular was prepared 
describing in some detail the organization, work 
and objects of the association. ‘This has been 
found very serviceable 











Complaints of violation of the non-exchange 
agreement have been very few and except in 
one instance have been adjusted without for- 
mal procedure. The single remaining case, on 
the Pacific Coast, is still in 
tigation. 

The jofnt committee on the code of ethics, 
consisting of the presidents of the three asso- 
ciations which prepared and adopted it, will 
make no report ot this meeting, but your sec- 
retary has knowledge of instances during the 
past year in which its administration proved 
conspicuously satisfactory in adjusting serious 
differences, 


process of inves- 


The competition of the Navy Department in 
bidding on paint supplies for other government 
departments is still a serious grievance in the 
minds of some of your members, and it is sug- 
gested that this association put itself on recora 
as opposed to the practice. 

The Association Year Book was issued to 
members as usual early in the year, 

The activities of your asséciation continue to 
evoke commendation from other trade organ- 
izations as well as from government authori- 
ties. The association continues a powerful 
agency for the good of the industry no the 
one hand and the public it serves on the other. 





Cost Accounting Report 


The report of the cost accounting com- 
mittee was made by Frank L. Sulzberger, 
chairman, as follows:— 


At the last meeting of the association, the 
cost accounting committee presented to you 
a plan for organizing within the paint man- 
ufacturers’ association, a cost bureau of its 
own. After considerable discussion you will 
recall that this bureau was approved and a 
sum of money amounting to ten thousand 
dollars was authorized to be expended for 
the purpose of conducting this bureau. 

It is now the plea e of the cost account- 





ing committee to report to you on the devel- 
opment, progress, expenditures and general 
operation of the cost bureau so established 
at the end of one year of operation. 





Th first problem which faced the cost 
bureau was to find a man to head the bureau 
Our thought wa to get a man who not only 
was a capable cost accountant and understood 
cost rccounti thoroughly, but to find a 
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sidering all of these qualification 
lected J. P. Jordon of New York 

We then went into the et s of drawing 
up a contract with M J 1 ind this was 
» rather difficult thing t do The contract 
finally irrived at betweer Mi Jor n and 
ourselves cover three essential point 
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F. L. Sulzberger 


Chairman . 
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associatian. In this regard the contract with 
Mr. Jordan covering this point provided for 
him to render surveys free of charge to any 
one asking and to give free consultation 
serv >. 
Second, that where installation expense was 
to be charged to any of the members that 
the rate of cost to the member would be 
about fifty per cent or less of what it w vuld 
cost that same member if he obtained this 
service through outside channels The per 
diem charge we made on installation work of 
twenty-five dollars per day, with no charge 











for traveling or other expenses, is very much 
less than could be obtained from any first 
class firm of accountants 

Third, we had to insure to all the members 
absolute secrecy of the records Our con- 


Mr. Jordan reads that all of the 
records an any figures submtted by mem- 
bers of the association to him are absolutely 
secret even as against the members of the 
cost accounting committee, and a further pro- 
vision that if the bureau changes directors 
ind we should se!lcct another director to suc- 
ceed Mr. Jordan, these papers will be turned 
oVvel ntact to such a director under similar 
conditions, or if the bureau should be discon 
tinued, the provision that the papers shall be 
burnt up so that no record of the figures of 
any member may be available to any one 
else in the trade 

Now, in the operation of the bureau things 
took the following sequence: 

First of all, it was necessary for the director 
to spend some time in paint plants around 
the New York district to get a m intimate 
idea of the paint business, its operations and 
its peculiar problems This took quite a 
little time and as soon as the director him- 
s had the matter well in hand, he broke 
in an assistant who might be available for 
loing installation work. This was to pre- 
pare the organization for actual work 
The next thing was a series of bulletins on 
various subjects with the expectation of arous- 
ing interest in cost accounting and allied 
subjects. It was hoped that these bulletins 
would produce many requests for surveys, but 
in this regard we were rather disappointed, 
because notwithstanding the fact that a num- 
ber of bulletins were sent broadcast to every 
member of the association, the requests for 
surveys and examinations of the members’ 
cost system did not come in to the bureau in 
the volume in which the committee thought 
was desirable. 
ollowing this, we organized a series of 
cost meetings in various cities. Cost meet- 
ings were held at the following points: Mil- 
wiukee, Louisville, Indianapolis, St Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Chicago and Cleveland 
Mr. Jordan traveled to each of these places 
and arranged, through one of the local mem- 
bers of the paint industry, to call together 
interested parties and then over the luncheon 
or dinner table, various cost questions were 
discussed A tremendous amount of interest 
was evidenced in these meetings and it shows 
us that the paint trade is very much alive 
to the question of cost. Out of these various 
meetings a great many requests for surveys 
likewise were made, 

Surveys were made in fifty-one plants. Many 
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of these urveys, of necessity did not re- 
quire much time because they either showed 
a complete and entire lack of cost system, 


or else n a very few moments the cost 
bureau was able to determine that the sys- 
tems installed in the particular plants were 
fully adequate to the requirements of the 
business 

However, in numerous cases we were able 
through our surveys, to offer helpful sugges- 
tions to the members, without actually doing 
any installation work, 
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wives were capable of taking care of their 
own problems 

Installation work ha been done in seven 
factories during the past vear: two of these 


installations ire entirely completed; others 
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Ye st srday the varnish manufacty 
meeting approved of the joint 
this cost bureau. With your ay 
cost bureau will be operated for 
year in the manner outlined in ¢ 

The ascociation concurred in: 
mendation that the work of the 
combined with the bureau of th 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Associ 
the paint manufacturers paying 
of the cost of its operation an 
nish organization paying one-th 
total cost. 


Report on Expo 


The report of the export 
G. D. White, chairman, was as 
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z stages out v= exports. To state an example:—The _Average official quotations on turpentine at seem most desirable that the tariff situation manager for the Peaslee-Gaulbert Com- 
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year wi ails t § > t is claimed that season o 924-25 was gen- R M b h 2 Wily electe ‘eside 2 Cc ir 
Will be ange the foreign aaede and Measures for exam- erally unsatisfactory to the svedueere. ‘Higher eport on embers! ip a om t ly ces ch a — a — ee 
uw of Stanvar were adjudged unmailable prices for rosins obtained after about 75 per . ; . where he received the gavel from the re- 
ipation- Samples | vas found to be below 80 Cent. of the ‘aoa a ted ota’ cee Me | oe The report of the membership committee,  tirng prsident, D. A. Kohr. In assuming 
peir flash Pe the great loss of time in- a few producers. The slight gains in rosins Addison Brown, chairman, follows :— _ his new position Mr. Felton said :— 
wr this pro edure, the measure was im- were offset by the shrinkage of prices of tur- LS in onto ay Rage ne tk pt ge po I thank you from the bottom of my _heart 
jved in ecognized as a serious stumbling pentine; for about twenty weeks in the period h _— ae oor oy servers pes ae st 6cAt is entirely an unexpected honor. I have 
¢ or “we gellar he deve opment = ee eee of heaviest marketing of turpentine prices vey’ qratityion ‘Saas ae de Gamian 2 ae ene — soy only under pressure from 
or US to stan a pec h of the large industrial ee , 6renged to $10 per barrel less than in same pew members added is rather disappointing eg norainetne Commitee which is a fing body 
nh we might ay @ muc submitted HF inst such 8 mples. rhe co jod of 192 In May-December the pro- The membership in your associat on at this a aie ae personal SEIONUS and I was placed 
et that the Yt o bide es of the export managers of a num- ducers received about $6 per barrel less for time includes such a vers ‘laree part of t in the position of fighting my friends [ will 
5 Of $25 per ha int effort members resulted in revision ¢ turpentine than in 1925. But for the better qesirable and eligible conrerns in the Unie make no promises. I will do my very best 
val charge of os yer of “al decree nd it is now only ee eee ¢cemand for rosins, the season, it is States that it is somewhat diffi ult to find I might say that I do not know what this 
that charge Belen this por’ ack paint ot varnish samples care- claimed, would have been calamitous. Meet- very much good material upon which to work industry is coming to. Just consider, if you 
ureau’s Operations gy to Pe hg aa srane interested we the late spring and New memberships to the extent of six in num- Please, the retiring executives of our as-ocia- 
nM One Of orgay : : ae devised no doubt had some effect ber were added during the year, namely: je- tions. Woodbridge, I hear, is turning to Flint; 
in the tng on the situation, awakening tne distributors ment Coverall Co., Camden, N. J The Tampa the very core (Kohr) of the paint manufac- 
and your and consumers to the dangers confronting Paint & Varnish Co Tampa, Fla. : Garrett turers’ association is being removed, and by 
Ww rk fee} hat them, causing an upward movement of rosin y_ Goldberg Co., San Francis« O, Calif : Steel- the end of the week we may learn that the 
deal of values. - cote Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Rower-Beine President of the N.P.O. & V.A. is Peter-ing 
mM. a : Discouragement in financial returns, drougth Paint Mfe. Co St Louis Mo and Great out 
iation ay southwest and the difficulty of securing Western Paint Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Mo. _ The officers and directors in turn prom- 
ever aa : Rete camicen ag “or aaa ape haha There was one resignation during the year, ised their best efforts for the association 
its Gaal very better weather eonditions is a fa ron favorite rye A Robert Shoemaker and Company, during their term of office When Frank 
rally conte the present crop. It is the impression that tha Tolae Gesleeee's 7 have oe ont 0: P. Cheesman, New York, a newly elected 
lifferent Georgia will produce as much or more than for non-payment of cae: Say wes oo director, was called on he declared that 
last season Alabama about the same, with felicitate ourselves that’ our cae ae ai te he, too, had been greatly surprised that 
ze the o reductions in Florida and in Southwestern ter- holding firm. , membership IS his name had been selected. 
ector ; ritory, causing a reduced production in the The committee acknowledges the active ; Kk. T. Trigg proposed a resolution that 
of his "th BE ae territory as a whole. s sistance and most excellent help of your secre- it Was the Sense of the organization of 
Fits ok a8 Nob ’ ee Sean wie ee ae tary, Mr. Heckel, in the securing of prac- paint manufacturers that no committee or 
nvolved ang ‘ J months’ e ade, The ‘demand for turpentine Geese = 4 nr aret aa a anno, bee eee oe the paint and varnish industry 
nly required Sem lagged for a while, but in the end passed that as dos cae pg sor gene -_ glad to should plan for any Sunday meetings or 
We hams Din» meee of the previous seasons Resumption of tank Samosa - Sear ance oe Raa: mel conferences, unless it was absolutely un- 
y on th —_ PEA . steamer shipments of turpentine was another tion to hte Paint Manctactcows : a avoidable. He declared that he had been 


us with the feature. Not since the world war had there of the U. S., setting forth particulars regard- ®t times compelled to violate this stand, 
» that the Work been any movement of turpentine in bulk. ing the association and the many aaa ie but that he felt that Sunday meetings and 
uninterrupted, Great forward steps were taken by the in- of membership in the asso lation ? These Sunday work should not be approved. This 

: dustry, chief among which was the establish- pamphlets will be available for the work of resolution was adopted. 


the varnish . - hi : 
t committee ment of a fellowship at the Mellon Institute the new membership committee. and in con- 








- at Pittsburgh for the purpose of securing un- 2cti t , 
our aa = it Pi 1 ; : I f s & nection with the annual Y Book will, we A f H r Aid 
ay ostall en biased scientific investigations as to the con- feel sure, be very helpful in securing of new ppreciation o oover s I 
thy Stituents and uses of rosins and turpentine members during the 


oming year. . PY 
pdt ene The two following resolutions were also 


combin 
ea ine the work 9 Another was the organization of the Pine In- 
1 adopted :— 


-coun gi > a 
t stitute of America, to embrace in its member- 


. st heastil & ship all classes of business and industry in- Nominations and Election 

















‘ . 18 Paint Masters’ Association of the 
jor terested in the perpetuation of the pine for- ‘ 
majo) ] ick "ae . r r i Ss é i conventio ssembied c 

ng naa ot ests. Highly satisfactory results may follow The following ticket was presented by hei i vis re hag ene ae lor 7 ie 
a great from the visit of an American Naval Stores the committee on nominations and was Cleve Ho See, eet oe Wee” coe 
plants Commission to France and Spain. As a result elected:—President, J. Sibley raw, "hh eee ited to tl ndustry 
ve the varnish of hed dg a ee —_ ee given to the president of Felton, Sibley & Co., Phila- ian aig ate . by the Bureau of 

ficiency mnt installation of improved methods of reforesta- qdelphia:; first vice-president, D. A. Kohr, eens : ; oe : / sailed 
, tion and the working of the trees and the oan I y Foreign and Domestic Commerce Much good 


listillation process Amon t her vice-president of the Lowe Bros. Com- has come from the cable service from Peking, 

dis t ro long operators there : , : 4 od : ; 

: has been a further sprea 7" f in neve 1 ethods Pany, Dayton; second vice-president, L. China. relatir to tung oil and the great 
as bee é : > sad o rroved ethods ; . : ; ‘ I 

G. D. White I npro m , P. Moore, president of Benj. Moore & interest taker imercial Attache Julean 


in chipping and a keen interest displayed . s _" sa 
7 : : ares eves ote ‘o.. New York; secretary-treasurer, Geo, Arnold has had a distinct value in aiding the 


h departments shred 
one agency and py, 








ery materially reg 






‘ eg . é sters take ) the perpe i ad im- ‘ : . 

T outlines acu Saeans provement ef the indeet ee Petustion and im- "Heckel, Philadelphia; directors, F. M. project of American tung oll, which may 
er outline ve, 4 i “" ; 2 : . > ‘ = ¢ > ete, aE timatels x of tremendous economic im- 
ear’s work | = Exports Committee Since the preparation of this report, Septem- Brininstool, president of the Brininstool tune rae tie AAG Vale cantinwon’ batae 


ttee that the we # ber 1, the tank steamer Artza Mendi has taken Company, Los Angeles; S. Butler, 


: ices in this direction requested The in- 
he second year from 


cksonville and Savannah about 25,000  pres:dent, McDougall, Butler Company, je,est of other members of the Bureau of 





















i ° ifvinge on the er cover é “ . ; ; 
ed to a sum whic y ene 0 s € — —— _ it the — of turpentine—the largest shipment on Buffalo : N T. Chapin, vice-president re <a Bomentie Commerce .«t Weel- 
»f out of the ; es esvedia oroud of ers sillings hapi Company Cleveland; j; s king s y of the industry and 
an x iS z - Qur members can bi leservedly proud of the hay cdumsitiae ta Auhewied to the ieeutix Billings, 5 ay n ( I ny, l li ca mm is making a ury f the st a 
. as been ex MB iich reputation of American paints and var- p» oducer of steam-distilled rosins and turpen. Frank P. Cheesman, president of the bringing to our attention new and interesting 
approy > e bi j s me ‘ “of -am-dis .d rosins ane 1 i. ae : co eeu “ae 
Pprowal. that tM niches abroad. It is clearly recognized that a tine for statistics of that industry for past Cheesman-E aterials from abroad is also very much 


of operat liott Company, New York; raw m 

e ] be P i > j . 1 ‘ ° “ar a( 
t m renee moi share of the paint imports of variouS two seasons. These statistics do not include F. L. Sulzberger, vice ssident of the #ppreciate 
of the expenses by th suming countries should, and can, emanate  qgestructive distilled pure products, which are Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Com- 


association, fom this country. The expansion of this estimated to be about 10 percent. of the pany, Chicago; A. KE. Warfield, sales By-Laws Amended 


tusiness should in sense entail any cheap- volume of steam distiNed 



























manufacturers {n they ur prod to the contrary, con- Z — ae . . 
the joint operation soe ; Seve eed will rest on sustained Production and Stocks.—Wood rosin in bar- It was recommend d by _ Un b ard of 
ith your approva Se if product backed by sound merchan- rels of approximately 500 pounds gross for directors that article 16 of the by-laws 
perated for the coniag ioe princi; a : net, and steam-distilled wood turpentine in be ammended as follows :— 

. P = (Om rinciples. , f y 3 3 
itlined in this rer & I z£ a were = — for Naval Stores sea- In section 1, Candidates to be nominated 
. sons end “C 7 — are ae 7 i : 
1curred in the recon. neing March ol, each year: “for directors, six instead of five as at 





osin Turpentine. 
rels 
00 





ork of the bureat s Naval Stores Report 
ireau of the Nation! 
‘rs’ Association, ria 
ers paying two 
eration and they 


present. 
That there be added to this article a fourth 
section as follows 

‘4. Of the six directors nominated three 
shall be members of the Board of the preced- 
ing year, and three shall be new memb ra” 


Production 
The report of the naval stores com- Season, 
ittee, J. H. Gay, chairman, was _ pre- ad 
ted by Secretary Heckel. It was as 
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March 31, 
















































































rs’ business 
members in the 
in also spoke on the 


ying one-third of ¢ aH : ; 1 > 
ying one-third of ty report has to b “ yy A committee on time and place of 
} present crop . ae meeting for the next convention, consist- 
ted—too early will be not that during the se: of the president and secretary, w.th 
n Exports resen rop and ween the pe aenaee of gun ne de sin ia two other members to be named by the 
! od tlor ood r l e al * s - . ; 
at he next he rokent ae < f i i; ow rh rroba president was appointed te confer with 
© export Committ ocal onsum : me =o ‘a ; pe or 4 e committees from the two other as- 
in, was as f en ed y ee ane _— = yn: 
n proc , \ prod t ue ‘ s s. 
varnish exports th OF GOMmenti ' Aelia teeta aes len ther business appearing, the con- 
varnis exports Lum 5 ta ton sonah aa the ecreasir production of gum products and , her suSInNess appearing, fH CO 
from their slump js ne atipanh’ nak the increase and for wood products. \ on was adjourned 
or oo half . aaa “seme ai. The supply of materials for naval wood iS eeeserellieelietenecimnensatetenas 
ess of figures for & = ts i ul for s further increase 
st year, and, from jr} : ikottonh war thie Aaeranetia wanater et ae < . “" ‘ B d 
, eee 0 ! i ing pl f gum s :< 
“nd is distinc tuwarl 1 ‘ r ets wurrants , Pa nt D « tri uto1 Ss Oar 
irn of England ani , icin : 2 CY] tk P d 
p g plants now or the savunare 1 ry # 
the gold basis has iu ¢ cents SaeEOe GB. Favors Oil by ine oun 
lence and has been aij e I el an ‘ the 
rengthening f aaesmieal oe ‘he mid-vear meeting of the board of 
' on W ss in ‘ the National Association of 
condition of our } . ent suppl se products 1 ) ors wa dad at the Hotel 
ittributed in ’ \ nsumers’ requirements. _ ( ‘ ‘ d, Ohio, October 22. 
s employed by ine 1] membet red for breakfast and 
giving proper 2 30,000 bat T iff R ata’ » dis iness \ majority of 
thele Same arl eport eee n attendance 
quality in our] f ist ven vears ee z a “i il tic ince the 
dvertising and 189.000 cage aaa The report of the tariff committee, C. H. Rie ero: See wae ‘I _ York. — 
foreign buyer h Hall, chairman, was as follows:- con\ n held in New +0r% dis ae 
‘aging results my Savannah 1 ruary was reviewed, and_ the directors 
ommercial visits a tacola for t ve mont ended March ae S&S ttee nad mn een een es a were tremendously pleased with the ac«- 
he ron me ¢ ( , or fur : . ‘a > 
1me offices, wh 1024 7 : . se ' ; : . : F ore come tir s up to date. Plans were developed 
ency toward ce t b Q 04 ae oe ae ni = ‘ a 4 sa a 1 the work until the next 
‘seas customers : ee > eae ee : , 2s : ich will be held during 
e of the more impr Receipts at th h 31 x an ] red ) of February, in Detroit 
resting. I ‘ - ission t to Henry J. Woodlocl 
kample, yit . 1 1 ind Ww ' i \ large attendance is 
) trade in 1 ~* tine, b an ) 16.460 . % ‘ ' —" : 
924. In 192 5 rt n34 28 O52 “th 5 : a Se * gub- 
rbed 33.3 percent CMM Stocks at thi caeeeee ° Seaare é‘ , a T. A. Flynn, Washington. D. C., sub- 
ts, paints and nee mitted a report on the ove rd cost of 
. 5 4 ' ’ 1 } ; + 1 Ss - 
nding statistics a 6,818 4 O50 doing business. based on printed question 
seems safe to a 799 ON] Dy naires which had been submitte 1 to the 
ill show a proport the n rts A J Tt es members for their final figures cover- 
yell as 1924. This #® ! March 31 . Sibley Felton 2 last fiscal year. The work of this 
ert! i : i . 
sed a ee 1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-28 The New President mmittee was commended, and t ae 
lies, Cuba rates tl coe — — Paint Manufacturers’ Association tions of cost of conducting different de- 





partments of the ¢ 

will be mailed to t 
: ay Salton, dent of the Paint near future. Mr. Fly “she 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United subject of simplification, which was 


ir paints and ¥ 
and Mexico thir 
uufacturers are mort 
d in Europe, ¥ 












































































rket worthy of der States, was born in le Paint trade, his father, heartily rece ived. ‘ : p 
ily improving con® Samuel K. Felton. be r the founder in 1863 The discussion of selling linseé d_ oil 
s, of course, ae 7 of the company which bears the name of py the pound brought out a complete 
jependent upon - Fel bley & Co Inc., of Philadelphia, of inalysis of the situation After a round- 
t and varnish rem which y the subject of this sketch is (oye oy > EF. Rainey. Pittsburgh, of- 
Aish possessions the president Sibley Felton started as an tal e talk, R . taine y, SSDUrEN, 
narkets, but, het s his father in the company's otfice fered the following resolution ; oe a 
nfortunately handict# in 1910 he hecame Vice-president Wherea ine linseed eae , pa a 
1 duties, making * ar tary and four irs later he wag cnanged the See tted in eome confuslt 
compete with ma president of ims Whereas, This s resulte i Y fusi 
chances for Am ‘I Felton has e in the ffairs o in the trade € . - etn Wheel 1 
impaired ne he indus Hi iver of the Phila R y Enns the ay : mmend 
impaired vs Py ae i eee ae Aan ° . Distr recommend to 
interests i bya > 1" pane ceo 14 } at | 1 oken lots 
trolled but alse 121 From 1921 4 1 presi Ve nt , . ran 
‘ecome firm! : organiza He n of ! e so yt ; : 
f constant ite 1 1924 ene — “ of the Mixera Club of Aa eds -—s oe a jezal gallon of 7% pounds 
it hds tts $0.94 pat alton was a director of the on © ; 2 s adopted by 
of our members ™ move DER acuta sete ak ri }aint manufacturers ssociation during tne The above h re bulletins 
export sales ee term that H. Dyer served as president. a unanimous ea 
vith such prevar (Den 1923) 1.54 During the past yea has ee! vice- issued by } etary, the me mnere 
g in our own CO 929.949 on || Ry ileal 8 president for the Easter ne in the National the association will be _informec that 
> process, bu 2 High (Octot Paint, © Vernis the Federal statutes call for a legal gal- 
languages and OW (Apri Mis saeesinehasccas 1.08%, Mr. Felt 1 foun nber of the Wes- jon of 231 cubie inches which volume of 
the export & ee 7616 ley Foun of the ersity of Pennsyt eee alt: ak ae F. is equivalent to 
10 questias but vania pn is i mbet f the " inuf C= 7.76 pounds. The secretary of the dis- 
. icatec ae ers ’ ' ne rhist ’ sancviati . ‘ LOT rise 
one markets : 1999.99 Sanlaty of Penns ania. the Pennsvilvanta’ tributors assoe iation has oem adviser 
aaa recommen ot ey “y ‘ Society of New York and a charter member that every State in the Union ae tins 
ers should cate i - oar " 87.10 $5.70 Addison Brown o* the National Paint, Oi] and Varnish Asso acted laws which requires the sale oO : 
fancies of {be ee Er 5.6 6.50 5.40 ciation, his father having been one of the seed oil to be on the basis indicatec 
nalicy would ist 800 45 6.15 4.90 Chairman founders of the Philadelphia club above. Furthermore, when linseed oil is 
1 j i elt > "hil » is f . I ape ep 
‘tion—the fount 755 : 6.1244 4.40 Committee on Membership _ Mr and Mrs Fel on reside in Ph lade Iphia bought now by the pound if it is sold on 
fFickency: — ss mulatif 7 15 6.12 4.05 rhey have two daughters, Mrs. Jesse Ormond- the old basis of 744 pounds, the seller 
ity 1s rae : * “e 6.0715 B royd, Of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. ¢ harles T. Baker, jytomatically suffers a loss of 4 per cent. 
herefore Lago to . 7 ‘ 2 6 O72 3 Rene! lily satisfied with the esent tariff “3 — “ Iphi . ie a clad ke ale Following the usual custom of resellers 
our eto plist 7 15 , . poh » B rom lation : - a : 4 .§ ua _ ; ‘ pt ates _ Ae selling on the terms of the producer, the 
y 7 Mo \ ti t cl ej ‘ reg itions elto an e caller at ne t eee : a ; f 
; concern eb ) ; Hy 7! V tf ! ees i" - a , : oe ha “ rganist in or f the churches of Phila hope was expressed that the trade will 
rkets e 7 ; ira ! ulis in eriod o in rtain is orga 8 le 0 ne on nes ‘ a : 
1 to g00d effed d P 7 : 7% 8.9 and hesitation in e bu aoe ee ld, and as delphia Mr. Felton’s list of friends is as adopt the up-to-date method 0! selling 
: are nelpful 2 % $3.90 far as our association is concerned, it would large as his list of acquaintances linseed oil by weight alone. 
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completely 
While the joint each club is obtained, 


correlating 


opinion of 


National Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs Meets 


intangible 
statement? 


expression 
federation 
relegation 
technical committee, es 
committee 
constructive 
ast meeting I have |} 


Federation 
Production 
was opened the morning of October 19 at 
Cleveland, 
president, 





> complishments 
Kenneth , Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Toronto and San 





- president, 
hereafter 
extended to two days so that there might 
discussion 
was referred 3 
consideration. 
various local 
reported 


meetings constructive 
work in which you are engaged. 

movement has 
past looking toward the organization of a club 


Pittsburgh, 


enthusiastic 
problems i foot for some 
committee 
Members of the 
federation 
districts and addresses by H. A. Gardner 
equipment 
of paints, varnishes and lacquers; Robert 
. Knox on employment problems, and W. 
R. Fuller of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., on the 
effect of lacquer on the paint and varnish 
industry were heard with interest. 
William P. Werner, superintendent and 
research 1 
Company, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 


finer group of 
for their 
understand 


as during the previous ye: 





durability knowledge 





publication 
delay cannot 
considerable 


well avoided 
additional 
intangible 
Sometimes 

friendship, 
‘*friendship.’ 
sure that 


comparatively 
federation 
goodwill, 
eompetitors. 


650 copies 
comparatively 
total of $1,100 for the eight 


sometimes 
Additional 


practically 
interested 
interested 
but make friendships which 


forthcoming; 
The report of George B. avoid still longer « 
tary, which was read by W. J. 
zested, in view of Mr. Heckel’s duties with 
organizations 
federation, 


this would 








To paraphras« 





simultaneously 
secretary . 
gestion was referred to the executive com- 


near future, to prepare 


importance that have appeared 
federation 
Unless you direct 
that no reissue 
essary during the coming year. 

the close of this meeting it will 
managers’ 
presentation 
associations 


: issued during the 
Address of the President a 
The address of Kenneth J. Howe, presi- 
dent, follows :— 
formulate 
facturers’ 


president’s 


I presume that a strictly business stand- recommendations 


That we will time for inclu- 


ours there 


committee was not complete; 
in the year book, 
as follows: 
Manufacturers’ 


crete accomplishments achieved. 
organization 
are intangible accomplishments which must be 
statement, 


convenience, 
Association 





Brothers White 
What can as 
Chicago; W. 
Brooklyn; 





our last meeting, 
central program 
which committee was to formulate subjects for 
discussion 


Philadelphia; 
& Varnish 
Louisville 
Kittleberger, 


cc ittee . 
ymmitte Campbe!l Paint 


Louisville; 
Cleveland; 
Paint Co., 


the Glidden 
this com- 
congratulate 


into details as 
at this time 
chairman, 


Providence; O. Kay & Ess 


Francisco; 
Lowe Brothers, 


their work. Chamberlin, 
but I speak frankly 
disappointed 
There wz 
eight out 
naire, but on the other three the response was 


their job, in saying 


Manufacturers’ 





question- 





Co., Chicago; 
Brooklyn; 
Philadelphia; 
Robbins Varnish Co., 
Probeck, Jones-Dabney 


Whiteway, 


experience on questions Wetherill 





. Mat Varnish Co., Louisville; 
individual . 

to the type Kenneth j. Howe Cleveland; 
Providence; 
Varnish Co., 


Wilkenson, 


Saterha ne 
from the discussion meetings led Puterbaugh, 


awa. 


attempting 


Sunnyvale, 
cannot hope to 


Imperial Varnish & Color Co., 

In an address on testing the durability 
varnishes A. 
Gardner, director of the Institute of Paint 


that I do not value highly the 
ing and instructive addresses that trained and 
experienced 





. component 
s '@ y re 3 i 

men have given us, associations lacquers 
A , fo erative and friendly work among . — 
be growing. means more work oo iy an er : 7 
these experience 


to call them, 


on our part 
meetings, 


i , op tunity 
insurmountable fact »ppor j 


a small way, of the fed- 


t individual 
anything, asked members to hetp me. 


; the facts only 
is a good 
have benefited from it this year and 


5 5 this federation, 
in the coming year. oe 


asked of would I have asked 


committee 


leads me other asset, 


= are i 
federation comes to 


beginning 
committee, 
accomplishment 


>. &wWosey 


ee zg é 

inaugurated feeling that 
have done some act without expecting reward. 
We have frequently 
opportunities 


manufacturers federation. 


tionnaire 
Department of Health of the City of New York 
manufacturers 
executives 
superintendent's 


) wy) 


requested 


broadened association 


Fede > 
companies federated 
mendations 
December Current Tangible Assets 

hand—156 pages in the digest of the 
best thought on questions of interest 


manufac- 
New York 
systems reported on 
thoroughly 


latest and 

receivable—Over members with 
produce ideas of 
readiness 

our industry 


Fixed Tangible Assets 


Machinery 
gram committee 





cooperation 
superintendent’s 
are eminently 


receivable cooperate 








equipment—A 





federation 
movement 


Intangible Assets 


prominent association friendship 
anufacturer, 
opportunity 


and the spread of 


exchange 
our mutual 
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knowledge 

superintendent’s 
1uthorities 

horoughly. 


opportunity 


William P. Werner 


The New President 
Federation of Production Clubs 


specifications 


undoubtedly be adopted 





Liabilities 


a worthwhile organization 





cooperated 


government A tendency Federation Production 


born and rais 





Specification 


specifications 


departments 


overcoming 
to continue at Temple University and 


Pharmacy 
Suggestions 


responded 
cooperation 


and profitable 


admirable the employ 





personally Chemical! 





for the opportunity 
preparation foundation 


ts have }t education, 





federation. 





Report of the Secretary 


of George 


aboratory, 
Heckel, secre- 
interested — . 


Heckel’s absence, as follows: 





initiative 
superintendent 
responsibility 


resourcefulness 
econom!ze 
conventions 


holding the 
Accounting,’ 


Containers,’’ impossible 


ee, 2D aS Be PvP) 


urement,’’ 






**Plasticity 


Philade!phia Werner’s congenial 
Turpentine 


“‘Filtration,’’ 


} 


secretary, 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Administration Offices - - 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 
in Principal Cities - 292 Madison Ave., New York City 







Dyes, Color and Chemical Dept. 





| Fred L. Lavanburg Company 

oe “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 

Manufacturers of DRY and PULP COLORS 
including 


CHROME GREEN CHROME YELLOW 
PRUSSIAN BLUE CHINESE BLUE 
MILORI BLUE BRONZE BLUE 
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. .— OFFICES - | ——— 
- 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 1605 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO 


FACTORY — BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


81 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CALCUTTA LONDON 
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Largest Importers 


~ Gum Shellac and Mica 


—AND— 


Manufacturers 


Bleached Shellac Shellac Varnishes 


We are the only Shellac Importers 
who collect Sticklac in India and 
convert Sticklac into Seedlac in our 
own Indian factories. By operating 
our own factories we assure uniform 
quality 1n our various and well 
known Shellac Brands — D. C., 
V.S.O., Diamond I down to T. N. 
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CHICAGO BOSTON JERSEY CITY SOMERSET SAN FRANCISCO 


AT THE CONVENTION 
John T. Gillespie James W. Byrnes Paul Dean L.R.van Allen Louis Rupprecht 


R. P. S. CO. 
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